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PREFACE. 


As the Legislature are about to deliberate and de¬ 
cide on the Afiatic interefts of the Empire, every 
information, upon this great national fubjed, will be 
received witli candor and perufed with impartiality. 

However important India affairs have become, 
the fludy^of^hehi'ilis blSh, in a great me^fure, con¬ 
fined to the Directors and Company’s fervants ; to the 
Minifters to whom His Majefty has affigned the public 
duty of conne&ing the political and commercial 
proceedings of the Company, with the general in¬ 
terefts and profperity of the Empire ; and to Parlia¬ 
ment, to whom both the Directors and the Executive 
Power are refponfible. 

It has now, however, became neceftary to lay 
before the Legiftatuve and the Public, the events 
and circumftances from which a plan for the future 
government of the Britifh territories in India, and 
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regulation of the trade to the Eaft-Indies muft pro¬ 
ceed ; and with a view to this object, the following 
work has been compiled. 


In the Introduction, the leading events in the 
Hillary of Hindoodan and of the Ealt-India Com¬ 
pany are explained,' as the fource from which the 
fucceffive plans upon the fubjeCt of Indian affairs 
have proceeded, as well as the fydem upon which 
the Britifh interefts in the Ealt are at prefent admini- 
ftered. 

i/0 ;ff■ *■" ^ 

In Part I. a digeft of the plans from the conqueds 
of the Company till their affairs come to be placed 
under the controul of the State, and from that period 
to the prefent times, is brought under review, that 
the political and commercial principles, which mud: 
dired in the future adminidration of Indian affairs, 
might be fully perceived. 


In Part II. the outlines of a plan of foreign go¬ 
vernment, of commercial oeconomy, and of domellic 
adminidration are fubmitted to examination. The fo¬ 
reign government is deduced from the Hidory of 
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India, and from the mixed tenure of conquefts and of 
treaties by which Great Britain holds its poffefiions. 
The judicial, financial, and military powers required 
to administer this government with effect, are ex¬ 
plained, in their relation to both of thefe fources of 
information. 


The connexion of the Eaft-India trade with the 
revenues of the provinces, and with the revenues of 
the nation, is next examined; and fuggeftions for 
the improvement of the export trade, of the circuit¬ 
ous trade within the Company’s limits, and of the 
import trade are Submitted to confideration. A 
Sketch of the constitution of the Courts of Directors 
and Proprietors, and of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, concludes this review. 


The authorities upon which the whole of this 
detail refts, have been obtained either from the re¬ 
cords of the Company and from the archives of the 
State, or from the communications of thofe whofe ’ 
official and local knowledge qualiSy them to aid their 
country upon this important occafion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CONTE N s T S. 


Indian Affairs, an important National Subject—A Plan for the 
Direction of them required—ObjeCi of it—Difficulties arifmgfrom 
the Diverfty of Opinions reffecting it,—from the Characters of 
cur Indian Provinces , as Branches of the Britijh Empire,—from 
the Circumflances ‘which have attended the Rife of the Britijh 
Power in Hindoofan, and the Diftance of our Indian Provinces 
from the Seat of Government—Origin of Afiatic Commerce ,— 
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■. • * • * 

fir-ft Afpedi of it among the Europeans—Difcoveries and 
Conquefis of the Portuguefe,—-of the Dutch,—of the French .— 
Rife of the London Eajl India Company—Effects of the Revolution 
1688, on this Company's Rights — Union of theLondon andEnglifio 
Companies—Spirit of their Charier, and Sketch oftheir Progrefs — 
Situation of the United Company at the Peace of Aix la Chapelle ,— 
at the Peace 1763 ,—at the Peace 1 783 —Parliamentary Enquiries 
into the State of Indian Affairs infituted—Refult oj them, leading 
to general Plans, for the better Government of our Indian Interejls 
_ Specific Plan of 1784, which pafied into a Law—New Ar¬ 
rangements of the Company's Bufinefs introduced by the Com- 
miffioners under this Adi—Beneficial Effcdis of them—Bill required 
to explain the Extent of this Adi, in 178 8 —Events which led to this 
Bill—Objedtions made to it—Thefe Objcdtions removed—Farther 
Amendment of the Adi 1784, in 1790-91 —Effedl of thefe Im¬ 
provements on the generalS>uefiton refpedling Indian Affairs—The 
Bill by which they are finally to be arranged mujl be one of Syfiem 
—Importance of this fubjedl—Claims of the Eajl India Com¬ 
pany ,— of the Nation—Both ntttfl be lijlened to by the Le- 
gijlature,—and not clogged with Speculations—Means already 
pojfejfed by the Public for examining the Subjedl. — Farther Infor¬ 
mation required to enable the Public to fulfil its Intentions refpedting 
India., viz.—The leading Events, in theHifioryofHindoofian, 
—of China and of the Eafiern IJlands,—of the Eafi India 
Company,—Hifiory of the Plans which have been formedfor the 
Government of Britijh India, and Trade to the Eajl Indies .— 
References to thefe Sources of Information the Objedt of this Work, 
and the proper Foundation for a Syfiem of Indian Affairs. 
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7 and trade in the east indies. 


As the period has now arrived, when the prefent. plan 
upon whidh Britiih India is governed and the trade to the 
Eaft-Indies regulated, mu ft either be continued or altered, 
it becomes neceffary to lay before the Legiflature and the 
Public, every fpecies of authentic information which feems 
calculated to aflift the nation in deciding upon a fubjefl: 
of fuch general importance. 

Parliament having given Notice to the Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany (agreeably to the terms of its Charter) that its exclu- 
jfive rights and privileges expire in March, i794> a plan* for 
the future government of our Aftatic dominions and regu¬ 
lation of our trade to the Eaft-Indies, muft be devifed and 
carried' into _ 

If formerly our Indian dominions and trade were dire&ed 
and controuled by regulations only, becaufe we were 
ft rangers to the political fttuation of thofe dominions, the fame 
difficulties no longer exift ; for we have had the advantage of 
experience, frqm the application of thefe regulations, and are 
prepared to judge of the value of each of them, and, of 
confequence, to form a fyftem arifing out of the nature of 
our acquifitions in Hindooftan, and of our trade to the coun¬ 
tries within the Company’s limits. The object of fuch a 

B z \ fyftem 
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1NTROR fyftem is fimple—It muft be calculated for the prefervation 
of the Britifh dominions in India, and for the extenfion and 
improvement of our domeftic and foreign trade. 



Difficulties a- 
riling ^ from 
the tliverfity 
of opinions 
rdpe&ing it, 


Every man of obfervation muft be fatisfied, in the firft 
place, that the opinions of the Public are far from being 
in unifon, as to the fyftem which ought to be adopted for 
the future government of Britifh India, or for the regula¬ 
tion of our Afiatic commerce ;—that much is due to the en- 
terprife and merits of the Eaft-India Company, to whom 
Britain originally was indebted for valuable dominions, and 
an important branch of its trade, and that care muft be 
taken to continue with them fuch privileges only, as are 
confiftent with our general commercial profperity, and yet 
to place the adminiftration of Indian affairs on fuch a foun- 
, dation, as not to bias from the center upon which they turn, 
yany of the component parts of our happy Conftitution. 




From the cha¬ 
racters of our 
Indian pro¬ 
vinces— 


It ought, in the next place, to be recolle<fted, that the 
nations comprehended in the Britifh Indian empire are 
of various and difthnft chara&ers, and that the regulations 
to be propofed for their future government muft be reconcile- 
able to the manners, to the kinds of religion, and to the va¬ 
rious territorial or commercial refources of the people for 
whom they are intended. Our dominions in Hindooftan, it 
muft be remembered, fpread over a country almoft equal to 
Europe in extent, and are inhabited by nations as different 
from each other, in origin, in feelings and in habits, as all 
of them are from Europeans. 
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There can be no difference of opinion, with refpeCt to 
the adminiftration required by the Ipirit of the govern¬ 
ment, for Britain itfelf, where the executive has been con- 
troled by the legiflative power ; and where both have been 
refined by the mild adminiftration of our laws. Circum* 
ftances, however, both local and accidental, have rendered 
the extenfion of our free government and mild laws to 
our foreign and diftant dependencies, difficult and in fome 
inftances impracticable. The remote fituation, and the 
various defcriptions of our dominions, in the Eaft-Indies, 
have made the full communication of the privileges of Bri- 
tifh fubjeCts to the natives, an objeCt rather to be defired 
by the liberality of the nation, than to be reconciled to the 
aCtual adminiftration of our affairs. 


It ought, in the third place, to be remembered, that 
the relation of Great Britain to its Afiatic dominions is of 
a mixed and novel kind. It began with commerce ; it was 
1 reared up By arms ^ it has terminated in the acquifition of 
territories, by treaties and by - conquefts. An immenfe 
army of the natives trained in the modern art of war and 
commanded by European officers, and a large body of re¬ 
gular Europeans in the King’s and Company’s fervice, have 
been required to maintain thofe poffeffions ; while great po¬ 
litical wifdom, refulting from the experience of the Directors 
and of Parliament, has been called for in the adminiftration 
of our power, and in finding out channels for the circui¬ 
tous commerce, by which the furplus revenues might be 
made to flow home, for the benefit ot the Proprietors and 
of the Public at hrge. 

The 
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OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

The relation fubfifting between Great Britain and its 
Afiatic dominions is thus a new event, in the hiftory of 
mankind. As a political phoenomenon it has been the 
wonder of foreigners, more particularly when they adverted 
to the circumftances, that the feats both of our Eaftern 
dominions, and of our trade, are diftant from us nearly 
half the circumference of the globe, and that we have', 
dilcovered the political fecret of maintaining our fove-\ 
leignty, by an adminiftration that is local, diferetionary 
and prompt; and yet of engrafting by it, on Afiatic infti- 
tutions, degrees of the mild maxims of Britijfh govern¬ 
ment and laws. 

In order to explain the fource of the Britifh power 
in Hindooftan, we ihall have, in a particular manner, to 
advert to the events out of which it has arifen. 

In ancient times, the commerce between Europe and 
Afia was carried on, partly by land, partly by the courfe 
of great rivers and a clogged coafting navigation. The 
Eaftern filks, fpices and aromatics, and precious ftones, 
were in the higheft: eftimation, among all the nations of 
antiquity; but the conquefts even of Alexander, in India, 
were limited, while thofe of the Romans never led their 
legions beyond the Banks of the Euphrates. 

At the time when the modern Europeans began to aflurae 
a civilized chara&er, they alfo imbibed a tafte for the 
luxuries of Afia. The fliips of the Italian free ftates, for 

2 this 
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this end, took up the Indian goods, which by means of 
caravans and the navigation of rivers, had reached the 
fhores of the Mediterranean, and diffufed them over the 
Northern kingdoms of Europe. 
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Towards the clofe of the fixteenth century, the minds 
of the Europeans, in general, began, to take an adventu¬ 
rous turn. This bias was ftrengthened by the difcoveries 
which had been made in thofe natural fciences, that are 
fubfervient to the creation and improvement of the ufeful 
arts, and it terminated in exciting a general defire, to 
make difcoveries and to encourage trade. 


In this new and bold career, Spain and Portugal, unex- Difcoveries 
pedtedly took the lead : both courts patronized fchernes of^hePortu- 
for exploring, not only thofe parts of the world, which s uefe > 
hitherto had been concealed from the Europeans, but for 
finding out tradts, which fhould be better fuited to the 
purpofes of trade, than thofe which had hitherto been 
purfued. "Tr- 


Under this imprefllon, Columbus fought a new route to 
the Eaft-Indies; but, by an accident, was driven to the 
Continent of America, there to rear a new pillar of the 
world, on which the crown of Spain was to lean.. 



Vasco de Gama, foon afterwards, on the original plan of 
Columbus, of finding a palfage to the countries in the Eaft, 

which 
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which had been defcribed by Marco Polo/cloubletl the Cape 
of Good Hope ; failed along the coaft of Africa, and reached 
the great peninfula of Afia. Gama, by this difcovery, gave 
to Portugal a trade, more valuable than that which Co¬ 
lumbus had conferred on Spain, though he could not 
annex to his country, either territories fo extenfive, or a 
trade fo immediately productive. 


The Portuguese conquefts in the Eaft, in a fhort time, 
were of the molt fplendid kind. The riches which the 
Ships of this nation brought to Europe, enabled Emanuel, 
its Sovereign, in Some degree, to balance the power of his 
mightier neighbour; while the fame of his conquefts, in 
the fhort Space of twenty-four years, confirmed the general 
propenfity to commercial enterprise, which already had been 
taking root among the European nations. 


Portugal, foon after this period, became a dependency 
of the crown of Spain. The Eaftern Portuguefe, upon 
this event, confidered their relation to the mother-country, 
to be, inameafure, diffolved. It was during this ftate of 
their feelings, that Philip, with an impolitic Severity, pro¬ 
hibited his Afiatic, from having any intercourse with his 
revolted Subjects in the Netherlands. 


—ofthe The Dutch had already thrown off their dependence on 

Dutch, t | 1£ crown 0 f gpain, and were ftruggling to eftablifh their 
civil and religious freedom. Thefe new republicans had 
motives to induftry of every kind ; they poffeffed a country 

which 
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which did not afford provifions for a third part of its in¬ 
habitants, and they had no other refource, but in their in- 
duflry and maritime fkill. Patient in their tempers and 
perfevering in their purpofes, trained too in a country, 
where maritime, if not the only, was certainly the principal 
purfuit; they catched, at once, the fpirit of enterprize, 
becaufe it promifed them, at the fame time, power and 
ample gain. For thefe purpofes they fent their armed lliips 
to the Eaft, eftablifhed factories, became the rivals and 
fupplanters of the power and influence of the Portuguefe; 
and, at laft, creeled their feveral,. but connected Eaft- 
India Companies. 





* I k 


France was then governed by Henry IV, who had for 
his minifter the Due de Sully. Though occupied, at this 
jun6ture, in oppofmg the fchemes of the Empire, France, 
in a fhort time, caught a degree of the prevailing fpirit of 
adventure, and became one of the rivals, which the Portu¬ 
guefe, the Dutch and the Englifh had to meet, in the 
eaftern markets. It does not, however, appear, that Fiance, 
during the greateft part of the feventeenth century, under¬ 
flood the principles upon which a foreign and diftant trade 
could be eftablifhed, or that its mercantile ceconomy was as 
yet ripened for any thing beyond a narrow trade with its 
European neighbours. 


The Englifh nation had, during thefe events, neither L irc d oft ^ ft 
been infenfible to the value of this commercial object, nor India Com- * 
flow in its efforts to extend its trade and navigation. Pof- pany ' 
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felled of more national ardour and yet equally perfevering 
with the Dutch, emerging too from civil and religious 
thraldom, it determined to participate with the Portuguefe 
and Dutch commercial adventurers, in the profits of the 
trade to the Eaft-Indies. 


/ 
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corporate, capable not only of acquiring property, 
TfmZ^r holding; a territory under the Crown. 


It was not to be expected, in this early flage of trade, 
that the fto^k of any one individual could be equal to the 
expences, or to the rilk of fuch a fcheme. A Company, 
therefore, was formed, which united the flocks of indivi¬ 
dual merchants; and, by a royal grant, was made a body 


holding a territory 


but of 

/%* 1 

... 


As the trade to the Eafl increafed, the London Eafl-India 
Company obtained additional privileges from a fucceffion, 
"of fovereigns; who, in return, received confiderable fums 
of money, and an increafe of revenue. 


Effc&s of the 
revolution 
1688 on this 
Company’s 
rights. 



The period, however, approached, which gave a fixed 
character to the Britilh conftitution, and queftions now 
began to be inflituted in courts of law, refpefting the nature 
of exclufive privileges of trade, and refpe£ting the titles of 
the Sovereign to grant them. As the decline of the abfolute 
power of the Crown was drawing near, and the nation were 
preparing for a precife and defined Bill of Rights, the decifions 
on thefe queftions, in the different courts of law, were gra¬ 
dually taking a more liberal form; till, at laft, the revolu¬ 
tion of 1688 took place, and the diftin&ion between a 
3 fimple 
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fimple right of the Crown and a charter from the Sovereign, 
proceeding on an agreement with parliament, for a valuable 
confideration, was fully and accurately defined. 


An accident, foon after this memorable aera, brought this 
principle to maturity. Parliament had entered into an 
agreement with a new trading ailociation, to be deno¬ 
minated the EngliJJj Eaf-India Company , and had inconfi- 
derately transferred to it the rights, which could not be 
taken from the Old or London Company , without violating 
the 13th article of the Bill of Rights, as well as the ef- 
tablifhed laws of England. The oppofition of two India 
Companies , of the fame country, to each*other’s progrefs, was 
too violent to be lading. It was found, that the profperity 
of both, was incompatible, and that the continuance of 
their oppofition to each other could only terminate in their 
common ruin. An union, therefore, of their intereds, 
appeared to be the obvious and necefTary means, both for 
preferving and encreafmg the Britifh commerce to the Ead, 
and for enabling the nation to meet, with fpirit and effedf, 
the fuperior advantages poffefled by the Dutch. 


The United Company of Merchants Trading to the Eaf--Indies, 
was therefore edablifhed. To it were transferred the pri¬ 
vileges which the London Company had got by fuccefiive 
grants from the Crown, and the Rights, which the Englifh 
Company had acquired from the Sovereign, upon the bafis of 
the 13th Article of the Bill of Rights. Pofiefled of a dock, 
proportioned to the magnitude of their fcliemes, and act- 

C2 ing 
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ing under a Charter of Rights, which refted on the bafis 
of the Conflitution, the feats of their commerce multiplied,, 
their exports foflered our rifing domeftic arts and manu¬ 
factures, and their imports gave raw materials to both, 
added to our public revenue, and raifed our commercial im¬ 
portance in Europe. 

For many years the territorial acquifitions of theEaft- 
India Company mud be viewed in the back ground of their 
commerce; but during the lafl thirty years, their commerce 
has become a fubordinate objedt to their territorial pof- 
feffions. 

During the war which terminated in 1748, France began 
to form the bold fcheme of becoming one of the fovereigm 
powers in Hindooftan. The nature of this undertaking, 
and the probable fuccefs of it, with reafon alarmed the 
Englilh company, who now faw that the feats of their 
ancient commerce in the Eafl were in danger of falling 
into the hands of an European rivaland that thofe pro¬ 
fits, which they had for fo many years drawn from their 
trade, might, in a moment, be fwept away from them 
by the united arms of their Indian and French enemies.. 



These alarms were, in appearance, difpelled by the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748? which reftored their Indian 
fa&orics to the French and Englilh nations. It was 
impolfible, however, that either of thefe powers could be in¬ 
different 
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different to a prize of fuch value as a territory in Hindooftan, 
which might afford a revenue fufficient to fupport the force 
required to defend it, and a furplus fum for the purchafe 
of inveftments for the European market. Both countries 
had armies on the Coaft of Coromandel, and the officers, 
who conduced each of them, had formed alliances with 
the native princes and Bates, with the concealed objeCt of 
renewing the wars, which were to terminate in rendering 
one of thefe European nations paramount in India. 



The diftrefles and embarraffinents, which this fituation- 
of affairs brought on the French and Engliffi companies, 
induced the refpeCtive Directors of each to apply to their 
Sovereigns, praying them to interpofe their power, and 
to fix on fome folid bafis the Rights and Privileges of their 
fubjeCts in India. Terms of accommodation were, in a 
meafure, agreed on by the two Courts, when the war, 
1756, unexpectedly took a decided and declared form. 

If, in this war, the fuccefs of Great Britain in North 
America, brought that large Continent within the widen¬ 
ed circle of her power; her victories and acquifitions in 
Afia, feemed rather to be a chain of miracles, than a. fue- 
ceffion of real events. 


Britain now became fovereign of the rich provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa, of the Northern Circars, and 
of part of the Carnatic; while the not only retained her 
ancient poffeffions on the Coaft of Malabar, but laid the 
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foundations of a more extenfive commerce in the gulf of 
Perfia. Her. influence, too, over her allies, the Vizier 
of Oude and the Nabob of Arcot, and over the diftridts 
depending on them, if it did not amount to a fovereignty 
in name, has, in the event, become one in reality. 

Twenty years had only elapfed from this memorable 
sera, when Great Britain had to contend with France, with 
Spain, with Holland, and with her own revolted Colonies. 
The pride of a great people will lead them to wifh, that they 
could drop the curtain (and for ever) over the events of 
this fatal war ; for the fake of thefe natural and honorable 
feelings, we fhall fuppofe the memory of it to be obli¬ 
terated, and rather look to the Eaft, where Britain was 
ultimately fuccefsful. 

Whether we ought to refer the prefervation of our Afiatic 
empire to accidents, or to the talents and wifdom of the 
fervants of the Eaft-India Company, it is not our province 
to decide. The fa£t admits not, happily, of any doubt. 
If, in the Weftern world we had provinces to relinquilh, 
if at home, we had debts of an alarming magnitude to dif- 
charge ; our dominions and trade in the Eaft ftill remained 
entire, and had even been encreafed. The nation, there¬ 
fore, looked to the Eaft-Indies, 9s the moft important 
foreign dependency it poflefled ; by its trade to Afia. it 
hoped to revive its arts,, diffufe its manufadtured produc¬ 
tions, reftore its revenue, and, once more, to give fplen- 
dor to its empire. 



India 
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India had, previous to and during the war, become the introd. 
fubje<ft of public attention, and the conduct of the Company, p ar j; amen *. 
of hai liamentary difcuffion. The Houfe of Commons, fatis- tary enquj. 
fled that informat ion refpedling the true ftate of t he Bntiih Rate of in- 
dominions in the Eaft was wanting, had appointed fuc- instituted, 
ceflive Committees compofed of members of acknowledged 
probity ami talents, who, with great impartiality and ability 
have given, from evidence. Reports on the conduct of the 
fervants of the Company, in the different wars which had 
been carried on in Hindooftan; on the nature, value and 
extent of the Britilh dominions in the peninfula of India yon 
* the revenues which they could yield ; and on the expenfes 
requifite for fupporting the civil and military eftablifh- 
ments neceffary for their prefervation and profperity. 


The refult of thefe Reports, however, feems upon the 
whole, to have been the formation of a general opinion, 
that the interefts of the Company, and of the nation, had, 
in many inftaricr», been mifunderftood, and, in fome cafes, 
loft in thofe of individuals; ttmir the Company, though 
qualified, from their chara£ters and purfuits, to be mer¬ 
chants, were not competent, (at lead on difficult emer¬ 
gencies) to be fovereigns.. A fyftem, therefore, was now to 
be brought forward, the obje£t of which, in the firft place, 
fhould be to remedy the evils arifing from the mal-adminif- 
tration of the Company’s fervants abroad, and, in the next 
place, to render India itfelfa produ&ive branch of the Britilh i 
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The eftablifhment of thefe general opinions, both in the 
minds of the nation and of the legiflature, produced the 
plans of affording the protection of the laws of England ' 
to the natives of India, who are fubjeCts of our govern¬ 
ment; of taking meafures for rendering the fervants of the 
Company abroad more obedient to the orders of the 
Directors at home; and of fubjeCting the Directors to the 
fuperintendence and controul of the executive branch of 
government. Thefe fchemes, by degrees affumed a 
more defined afpeCt; but what rendered them difficult of 
execution was, that the public, in general, were as yet 
ftrangers to the true ftate of our Indian affairs, though difpo- 
fed, from their prejudices, to cenfure and condemn the Com¬ 
pany’s fervants, for the peculation and crimes, which, it was 
alleged, they had committed ; and ready to fecond the 
meafures by which a reformation of thefe abufes was recom¬ 
mended. Under thefe impreffions, fpecific plans were pro- 
pofed to parliament in 1783-4, by Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Pitt, which, from the circumftances of the times, 
were laid afide, but will be brought under review, in this 
work, to enable the Public, by drawing from every fource, 
to devife a fyftem fuited to the aCtual ftate of our Afiatic 
interefts, and founded on experience and practice. 


The nation however were fully fatisfied, that fome plan for 
new modelling the adminiftration of our Indian interefts, 
mu ft bedevifed and adopted ; one of the firft aCts, therefore, 
which paffed in the late parliament, was, “ A bill for the 
better managment of the Eaft-India Company at home, and 
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in*their different fettlements abroad.” It proceeded upon the 
principle of confirming the Chartered Rights of the Com¬ 
pany, and of introducing the authority of the State to 
controul all operations and concerns relative to the civil 
and military affairs of the Company in India. 

This bill was profeffedly one of experiment, not of fyf- 
tem ; for the Legiflature and the Public were now fully 
convinced, that they had not acquired information 
fufficient to enable them to form a fyftem, upon this 
great national concern. Care, however, was taken in 
the body of the bill, to check future peculations or 
crimes in the Company’s fervants; and to give efficacy to 
the orders of the Directors, by making difobedience to 
them cognizable by a court of judicature, and a mifde- 
xneanor. That the power of the Governor-general might 
be prompt and efficient, his decifions were rendered fu- 
preme, over all the Company’s fettlements; our Indianpof- 
feffions thus became, though indirectly, more fully under 
the fuperintendence of the executive branch of the Confti- 
tution, while the exifting rights and privileges of the India 
Company were left entire. 

One of the firft circumftances which attracted the no¬ 
tice of the Commiffioners appointed under this aCl was, that 
the Directors, in the difcharge of the executive powers 
which had been entrufted to them, had, from a want of 
authority, been unable to enforce their own orders, and 
that in each of the Prcfidencies, an irregularity and evafion 
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of the inftruCtions, which had been fent out to theifi, had 
prevailed. The firft of thefe evils was remedied (as has al¬ 
ready been obferved) by the a 61 having rendered difobedience 
a mifdemeanor; the fecond of them was done away, by the 
introduction of a regular plan of bufinefs, into the admini- 
flration of the different Prefidencies. This laft meafure, His 
Majefty’s Commifftoners carried into effeCt, by dividing the 
bufinefs among four diftinCt Boards, to wit, the Board of Coun¬ 
cil, the Military Board, the Board of Revenue , and the Board of 
Trade. The tranfa&ions of the whole were to be under the 
management and controul of the Governor-general and 
Council, or Prefident and Council, who alone were to cor- 
refpond with the Directors. The bufinefs of each Prefidency 
was thus reduced to departments. In the Public Department 
the Governor and Council had already had the cognizance 
of all the letters, which were not of a political nature, as 
tranfmitted to them by the fubordinate Settlements. They 
had fuperintended all commercial tranfaCtions with the 
Company’s factories in China ; they had iffued their orders, 
in whatever regarded trade and ihipping; they had received 
and anlwered all perfonal applications; and had regulated 
the duties of the fubordinate offices of every defeription. 
In their character of a Secret Department , they had confined 
themfelves to fubjeCts of a political nature, whether thofe 
which came direCtly from the fubordinate Settlements, or 
thofe which were tranfmitted to them by the Company’s 
refidents, in the dependant provinces, or at the courts of 
the native princes and ftates. In this capacity, alfo, they 
had dire&ed all tranfaCtions with foreign nations, hav- 
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ing factories or eftablifhments in India, and had ilfued the 
orders, for the movement or employment of the troops. 
The bufinefs, however, was now ftill more accurately fub- 
divided. To that part of it, which regarded tranfadtions 
with the native powers, was given the name of the 
Political Department and to that which referred to the tranf- 
adtions with European powers, having interefts in India, 
of the Foreign Department; with thefe amendments, the 
bufinefs of the Public Department became Ample and defined, 
and in a fhort time, checked that evafion or irregularity in 
the correfpondence with the Directors, which had formerly 
prevailed; to the Military Department was committed every 
thing which regarded either the conftitution or the tranf- 
adlions of the army. Whatever had, a reference to imports 
and exports, was entrusted to the Commercial Department. 
The management of the rents of lands, the colledtion of 
the duties; (and, in Bengal, the government of Benares) 
were afligned to the Revenue Department. 

4 * . " t - % • PC,—' *«• «•./••<-- 

In confequence of thefe~- •meafures, the adminifi:ration 
of our Indian polfeffions and trade has become regular and 
efficient ; the credit of the Company has encreafed ; the 
price of India ftock rifen higher than the moil fanguine 
of the Proprietors could have expected; the trade of the 
Company has been almoft doubled ; the duties ' paid by 
them to the Public been augmented; tranquillity for 
a courfe of years maintained j and a war, not lefs neceflary 
than politic, fupported with dignity, and happily termi¬ 
nated with fuccefs and honour. 
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But while improvements were thus introducing into the 
adminiflration ofour Afiatic dominions, an event occurred in 
the political fituation of the European nations, which ap¬ 
peared to augur a general war, and which, as it might 
replunge India in anarchy and calamities, rendered it ne- 
celfary to explain, more fully, the extent of this a6t. 

A faction had long been forming in the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, the objedt of which, avowedly, was to 
overturn the eftablifhed government of that country. The 
leaders of this alfociation had been farft fecretly, and now 
were openly patronized by the minifters of France. Great 
Britain and its allies, upon this occafion, found itneceffary 
to interfere, becaufe the prefervation of the balance of 
power in Europe required, that our ancient allies fhould 
not become the dependants of our declared rivals. The 
Eaft-India Company on this occafion were naturally alarmed 
for the lafety of their foreign poffeflions, and therefore pe¬ 
titioned His Majefly, for a reinforcement of European troops, 
as the only means of defending them from the attacks 
of the native powers, afiifted by France. With his ufual 
paternal care, His Majefly gave orders for raifing a certain 
number of regiments for this fervice. 

Nations frequently ow r e their prefervation to the impro¬ 
vident meafures of their enemies. By an impolitic inter¬ 
ference with our American provinces, France refledled not 
that, in giving our Colonifts independence, the viper 
which it had warmed into life, to deftroy a rival, might 
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turn on the fource of its re-animation, render it fickly, 
and haften on its fate. It faw not, that there was a 
danger of introducing and habituating the minds of its 
own fubjeCts to principles, as adverfe to the duration of 
the monarchy, as they have proved to the happinefs of 
the people. This Court, when it was too late, began to 
• difcover the consequences of its improvident conduCt—in no 
condition to fupport the faction it had raifed in the United 
Provinces, it acquiefced in the terms which preferved and 
confirmed the eftablifhed government of the Netherlands. 


The moment that the alarm from the profpeCl of a ge¬ 
neral war had fubfided in Britain, it was made a queftion 
in the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, whether the 
regiments intended for India ought not to be difbanded* 
and the recruits taken to fill up the thinned ranks of their 
own battalions. The King, however, to give a proper im- 
preffion, both to the European powers and to the native 
princes and ftates, of his intention to fupport and maintain 
the dominions of Great*Britain in Hindooftan, ordered the 
troops to be embarked and fent to India. It had, while this 
affair was depending, been made a queftion by the lawyers of 
the Company, “ how far the Bill of Regulation of 1784, 
conveyed to the Commiffioners for Indian Affairs, an active 
controul over the revenues of the Company in India ?” and 
“ whether or not the content of the Proprietors and Di¬ 
rectors had not been implied in the fpirit of the aCt?” 
The terms in the a£t, it was agreed., had not been fuffici- 
ently explicit, though it could not be doubted, that the 
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a6l itfelf intended to convey to the executive government, 
the power of judging of the meafures which might be 
deemed expedient for preferving our Indian poffeflions. A 
fhort bill, therefore, parted in 1788 to explain a point which 
it was impoffible to allow to remain a matter of doubt. To 
remove every poflible obje&lon againft this bill, a claufe 
was inferted in it limiting the number of troops to be fent 
out to India, and reftriciting the Commiflioners from au¬ 
thorizing any encreafe of the eftabliflied falaries and emolu¬ 
ments of any office there, unlefs fuch additions thould be 
firrt: propofed by the Directors. 

The general government of the Company’s affairs has 
continued under thofe regulations to the prefent time, except 
in the accidental circumftances when it became neceffary, 
in confequence of the war, to fend out to India an additional 
number of HisMajefty’s forces (during the Sertion of Parlia¬ 
ment 1790-91); and alfo, to explain more fully, than the 
Aft of Regulation 1784 had done, the powers of the 
Governor-general when any exigency might require his 
prefence in a fubordinate prertdency. 

f • • 

Viewing then the progrefs of Indian affairs, either in a 
political or commercial light, the Adminiftration of the 
Court of Directors and Board of Commiflioners, which has 
been happily in unifon, has had the moll beneficial ten¬ 
dency, and prepared both of them to meet the great queftions, 
—Upon what principles ought the ftate to govern its Indian 
, poffef- 
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pofieffions ? and Under what regulations ought the trade to 
the Eaft-Indies to be in future conduced ? 


INTROEh 
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The bill now to be propofed to Parliament for the fettle- The bill by 
ment of thefe great national concerns, cannot be one of «nlu>- y t< 
experiment, but muft be one of fyftem. Formerly the 
rights of the Company, under their charter, were to be pre- of fyftem. 
ferved ; and yet their pofieffions to be put indireCtly under 
the adminiftration of the executive government. Now the 
charter is about to expire, and the queftion is not only 
what fyftem will be moft proper for the future government 
of Britilh India ; but, under what regulations can the trade 
to the Eaft-Indies be carried on, fo as to increafe the induftry 
of our artizans and manufacturers, and the general circuit 
of our trade ? 


The public and the commercial importance of this great importance 

1 . ♦ , . i \ v or this tutM 

national queftion will readily be admitted, lo the public, j e &, 
it is of importance to preferve an extenfive and valuable 
foreign dominion, to keep up a great and increafing revenue, 
to continue and extend their navigation, and to maintain a 
fuperiority over the other European nations trading to the 
Eaft. To commerce it is of importance, as India is one of the 
markets for the fale of our manufactures ; as it furnilhes 
the requifite materials for the fupport of others; and as 
it enables us to fell Eaftern commodities in Europe, in ex¬ 
change for money, crude materials, and manufactured ar¬ 
ticles, which are again to pafs into the circle of exchange* 

On the whole, as it contributes, in an important degree, to 
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give to Great-Britain the balance of trade both in value and 

o 

in price. ' 


Besides thefe public and commercial ends, political confe- 
quences, not lefs momentous, are involved in the wife and 
liberal difcuflion of this fubjea. The Company, on the one 
hand, will plead that though their right to an exdufive 
trade is about to expire, they will ftill be entitled to remain a 
body corporate, with a right to trade to the Eaft-Indies on 
their joint flock, that they hold feveral of their pofleflions, 
fuch as the ifland of Bombay, &c. in right of property, on 
paying a fixed fum to the Crown ; that many of their other 
pofleflions have accrued to them by purchafe; and that all 
of them are engaged as fecurities for their debts; that thefe 
debts, in many in fiances, have been contradled in wars for 
their own defence, and all of them on legal grounds; and, 
on the whole, therefore, that it would be contrary to equity* 
and the rights of Britifh fubje£ts, to deprive them of then 
property, without allowing them, at leafl, its full value; 
and contrary to law* to deprive them of the means which 
they poflefs for difeharging, with honour, the claims of their 
creditors. 


The nation, on the other hand, may infill that the 
rights of the Company were always underflood to be for 
the term of their charter ; that undoubtedly being a body 
corporate, they may continue to trade to the Eaft-Indies, on 
their joint flock, in common with hisMajefty’s other fub- 
je£ts; that however neceflkry monopolies may be, in the 
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infancy of a trade, in order to afford encouragement to en- 
terprize and remuneration for the fervices done to the 
public/ they are prejudicial when trade has attained its 
vigor; for then they check the fpirit of general induftry 
among a people, and enrich a few at the expenfe of the 
whole ; that no doubt, after viewing the profits of the Com¬ 
pany fmee they obtained their different grants, as well as the 
riches which they have acquired from the purchafes they 
have made under their charter; and. after considering the 
expenfes of their forts and military eftabliftiments, and of their 
fucceffve wars, the public will allow them a reafonable 
compenfation ; but that this a & of juftice cannot in any way 
be argued as a reafon for including in this eftimate the value 
of their conquefts, becaufe by the laws of the realm, whatever 
the fubject, under the authority of the Sovereign acquires by 
arms, or conqueft, becomes and is the patrimony of the 
flate; that, on the whole, the queftion is not now whatj 
rights the Company hold under their charter, (for this is 
fuppofed to be expired, or at lead; the notice of its expira¬ 
tion to have'been given,) but wTfat compenfation in juftice 
is due to the Proprietors ? and what fyftem for the future 
government of our Indian poffeffons and for the maintain¬ 
ing of the trade of Great-Britain to the EalWndies, will be 
moft wife, pra< 5 ticable and permanent ? 

These claims of the Company and of the nation muft 
be liftened to with candor and impartiality, and decided 
upon with forefight and fyftem. No rcafonings from what 
may happen are required to fhew, that the legiflature muft 
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introp. take care that the commerce of Great Britain to the Eaft> 
Indies be maintained in full vigor, neither curbed in its fpirit 
nor diverted into a foreign channel; nor are any reafonings 
neceffary from principles to cftablifh, (what experience has 
fo fully evinced) that the patronage of Indian trade and re¬ 
venue ought to be fo placed, as neither to interfere with the 
prerogatives of the Crown, nor with the privileges exercifed 
by the reprefentatives of the people. Though fuch obvious 
inferences rife from the mold general view of this great na¬ 
tional queftion, it ought to be remembered, that whatever 
bill may be introduced into parliament, in order to fettle the 
interefts of the India Proprietors and of the nation, it mull be 
adapted to the prefent ftate of Indian affairs. The rights of 
the Company, if they are to be veiled with a new Charter, \ 
mull be defined, and our Afiatic pofleflions muft, as far as j 
the nature of them will admit, be incorporated with the 
Britiili empire. The queftion then will be, what fyftem 
may be mod proper, not only for the future government 
of India, but for conne&ing with its profperity, induce¬ 
ments fufficient to call forth the induftry of our artizans 
and manufa6turers, the confidence of our merchants and 
a liberal fpirit of general commerce l 


and not do S - The Public, no doubt, will have difficulties to furmount in 
cui d atTon h s . fpe * folving this queftion, from political fpeculators who may be 
interefted in the decifion for or againft the continuance of the 
Charter to the Company ; thefe fpeculators may run into the 
extremes of reafoning on commerce and on revenue. On 
the one hand, it will be afferted, that the idea of profits from 
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abroad and general trade to India, is chimerical, fince the 
greateft profperity of that trade has been owing, not only to 
the relation which it bears to the Indian revenues, but to the 
confidence which the natives, both of India and of China, 
have long bad in the knowledge and commercial honor of the 
prefent India Company ; and that if the trade fhould be open¬ 
ed to new focieties or to individuals, the information of nei¬ 
ther refpedting it, nor their credit would be equal to the un¬ 
dertaking* And hence a danger would be incurred not only of 
reducing the home revenues of cuftoms and duties, which 
the Public are daily receiving from the Company’s imports, 
but of throwing the trade into the hands of foreign and 
rival European nations. 


On the other hand, it may be maintained, that though 
the territorial revenues are great, yet that their value is di- 
minilhed to the nation, under the pretext of large inci¬ 
dental expenfes in the different civil and military efta- 
blifhments, by mifmanagement in the purchafe of in- 
veftments, and the manner of conducing the trade;/and 
/ that although a furplus is held out, the debts of the Com- 
I pany are ftill immenfe and muff remain fo, till fuch time 
as the revenues of the Indian provinces become entirely a 
part of the refources of the Public, and be annually ad- 
jufted by Parliament. 


To obviate the impreflions that may thus be attempted 
to be made upon the minds of the Public, and to enable' 
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tnem to form a juft idea on the fubjedt, they have the in¬ 
formation, which for a feries of years has been gradually 
ready poffeflT- brought before them, together with the experience of the 
Public for feveral meafures which have been adtually adopted for the 

thcTubjcft government of India, and of the benefits which have ac¬ 

crued to the Nation from the Company’s trade. 
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Parliament has employed fucceffive Committees, as 
has already been mentioned, to inveftigate the true ftate of 
the different branches of our Indian affairs, and the refults, 
in the form of Reports, have long been open to infpe&iont 
and examination. His Majefty’s Commiflioners for Indian 
affairs have annually laid before Parliament, accounts of 
the revenues, expenfes and Handing debts of the Com¬ 
pany : in ftating the particulars of which, not only the public 
documents officially communicated by the Directors, have 
been refted on, but every information which could be de¬ 
rived from the local knowledge of men of ability and in¬ 
tegrity has been procured and brought forward. 


Further in- Notwithstanding the inferences which have been 
q aired, to drawn from thefe materials, and the general information 
Public to* they contain, the liberal views of the Britifh nation refpect- 
fuifii its in- j ng their Indian pofleffions require a variety of particulars 

tentions re* 0 J 

fpefting In- to be more minutely enquired into, before it will be poflible 
to realize the whole into a fyftem. 


The 
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The prevailing opinions refpecting the future govern¬ 
ment of India and regulation of trade to the Eaft-Indies, 
feem to meet in the following defcription.— 


—That a fyftem fhould be formed, which fhall pre- 
j ferve as much as poffibly can be done, their inftitutions 
' and laws to the natives of Hindooftan and attemper them 
with the mild fpirit of the Britifh government: 


—That this fyftem fhould veil in the ftate its juft 
rights of ibvereignty over our territorial polTeffions in India, 
of fuperintending and controling all matters of a financial, 
civil and military nature : 


—That it fhould preferve the trade to the Company, in 
all its branches, but give to the executive government a 
proper authority to regulate their proceedings, bounded by 
a pofitive refponfibility to Parliament. 

In order to facilitate the accomplifinnent of thefe impor¬ 
tant purpofes, it may be proper fhortly to ftate the leading 
fafts and events in the hiftory of the countries in which the 
Britifh fettlements in India have been eftablilhed, together 
with the principal occurrences which have taken place in 
the countries conne&ed with the Company’s trade tothe 
Eaft-Indies and to fubjoin to the whole a fuccinft view of 
the changes which the trade of the Eaft-India Company 
has experienced. 
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The firft of thefe fubje< 5 ts will bring forward the real 
fcenes in which we have been engaged, whether in arms, 
in politics, or in trade;—the fecond, thofe in which we have 
been engaged in trade only,—while the iaft will lay open 
the progreffive fituation of the greateft trading affociation in 
the world. Upon fuch foundations the Public will be 
enabled to examine the plans, which have been at different 
times under confederation, for the government and regula¬ 
tion of the Britifh interefts in the Eaft, and to compare' them 
with the fyftem afterwards to be fubmitted to their candor 
and judgment. 


w 


\ 


Two leading events Will explain to us the chronology 
of India, in the prefent relation which that country bears 
to Great Britain, viz. The fall of the Mogul Empire; The 
Company becoming one of the powers that arofe out of its 
ruins; and, pofleffing, for upwards of thirty years, pro¬ 
vinces yielding a revenue fubfervient to the purchafe of 
inveftments for carrying on their trade. 


The Peninfula of India was, anciently divided among 
a number of independent fovereigns or ftates. The inhabi¬ 
tants, at that time, were in the flage of civilization, when 
wars are undertaken for plunder,—not with the objeft of 
making permanent conquefts. The natural indolence of the 
Hindoos, and the fuperftitious prejudices by which they 
have been guided, have rendered them an eafy prey to a 
fuccefhon of invaders. The firft inroads of the Moguls 

nP-- 

were temporary ;-~by degrees, they fixed their power, and 
s became 
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became fovereigns. The eftablifhment of their empire was intrpp. 
owing to the accidental talents and fuccefs of a few ambi¬ 
tious and able leaders, who reduced many of the Soubahs to 
the ftate of conquered provinces. 

The means by which thefe diftridts were fubdued, as 
well as kept in fubjedtion were arms, attended with the 
vicious propenfity of promulgating a barbarous fuperftition, 
and with the relentlefs fury of perfection. 




When the Mogul Empire was at laft eftablifhed, thefe 
calamities, inftead of terminating, were again preparing to 
break out, and with greater horrors. There was no right 
of fucceffion among the fons of an Emperor, but that of one 
of them poffefling fuperior talents’ for war and political in¬ 
trigue. He flopped only, with the murder or imprifonment 
of all, who had, or could have been* his rivals: fcarcely, 
however, was he feated on the throne, when the fame tra¬ 
gical fcenes were to be adied anew. His fons, as they rofe 
to manhood, were to become commanders of armies and 
governors of provinces; and then to turn the force of the 
one, and the wealth of the other, into inftruments of new 
rebellion. Hence the Emperor was frequently imprifoned, 
or murdered, and his family fell before that one of his 
defendants, who was the fuccefsful ufurper. 


Aurungzebe, was the laft of the great Mogul monarchs. 
Adventurers, who had been firft ftaves, or foldiers of for¬ 
tune, and then governors of provinces, raifed armies and 

made 
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made themfelves independent princes: became rivals to 
each other, and in the end, called in the Perfian and Tar¬ 
tar plunderers, overturned the power of their Sovereign, 
and were themfelves, in fucceflion, dethroned, aflaflinated, 
and fucceeded by their murderers., 

By thefe caufes the unwieldly Empire of the Moguls fell; 
and Hindooftan, reduced by perpetual civil wars, to per¬ 
petual miferies, prefentcd only a fcene of political anarchy 

In viewing India, from the fall of the Mogul Empire to 
the eftablifhment of the territorial power of Great-Britain 
in the Eaft; events only, which, after fuch a revolution, 
might naturally have been expected, will be found to have 
taken place, unlels it was the fingular one, of a commercial 
Company, having become a fovereign power. The fitu- 
ation, however, of the ufurpers in the different provinces, 
opens to view the fources of this political wonder. 

These new Sovereigns, or their families, continued to 
reign while talents and refour' v ~ t > continued to them, or 
till fome new adventurer found, opportunities and means 
to dethrone them. But the name of. the Emperor was 
ftill in the defendants of Timur, and their unavailing phir- 
maunds were given to thofe who could purchafe or com¬ 
mand them. 

Many of the new ufurpers either had real or forged 
phirmaunds; for the Mahomedan inhabitants ftill retained 
4 _ that 
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that veneration for the name and authority of the Mogul 
which .prejudices had taught them, and which arms found 
it difficult to extinguilh. 

Amid thefe revolutions, the defendants of the ancient 
Hindoos retained, and had, from fufferings, as well as re¬ 
ligious prejudices, a deep rooted hatred againft the Moguls. 
They had, even during the vigor of the Mogul Empire, 
afierted degrees of their power, particularly in the pro¬ 
vinces of Moultan, the feat of the Rajpoots*, and, in 
the inacceffible parts of the Peninfula. They now began 
to entertain the hope of recovering their independence, 
if not of expelling the conquerors. Under thefe circum- 
ftances the Mahrattah empire was formed. The enterpris¬ 
ing fpirit of Sevajee, and of his immediate fucceflors, in a 
fhort time extended it over almoft half the Peninfula. The 
feeds, however, of new civil wars grew up with their l'ove- 
reignty; for the officers of the firft Mahrattah Rajahs reduced 
the authority of their defendants to merely a name, which 
the prejudices of that people might revere, but which was 
rendered as inefficient, as the power of the Mogul had now 
become. 

It was in this fituation of the Indian nations, that the Eu¬ 
ropean Commercial Companies found their fadories or feats 
of trade threatened with ruin, about the middle of the preient 
century *, fome of thefe fabtories they had obtained from the 
Moguls, before the fall of their empire : others, from the firft 
ulurpcrs of the Mogul power. Prefents and new tributes 
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were now to be almoft daily repeated, to every new uSurpcr 
whofe armies required Supplies, or whofe power could levy 
contributions. The force, which had been kept up to 
guard the fa&ories, was of neceflity encreafed. In num¬ 
bers it was infignificant, but in military fl^ill, it was Superior 
to the native Soldiers. 

< k * 
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France, on the Coromandel coaft, waa the European- 
nation which firft faw the important and valuable acqui¬ 
sitions that might be made by the Superiority of the Euro¬ 
pean military art, and therefore, began to encreafe its force 
at Pondicherry. That nation Scarcely had diScerned this 
object, when it became a matter of aStonifhment that 
Such a pri'AC had So long been unnoticed. After a train of 
intrigues, and after Some accidental advantages gained over 
the numerous armies of the country powers, the French 
obtained from them Several valuable diftridts, the re¬ 
venues of which defrayed the charges of their European, 
army. They next levied a few battalions of natives, to be 
difckdined in the European art of war, commanded by Eu¬ 
ropean officers, and fupported by revenues from their con- 
quefts. This meafure foon gave a decided fuperiority to their. 
Allies. France thus was admitted to reprefent a branch 
of the Mogul empire; and, in a. fhort time, became an 
Indian Sovereignty.. 

Had the French, at this period, found no opponent but the 
native ftates and princes, the fuperiority of the European 
military discipline would have led them to the Sudden ac¬ 
quisition 
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quifition of an empire in the Eaft. Great Britain had, 
however, at this important crifis in Indian affairs, troops 
in all its fettlements, nearly equal in number to thofe of 
France, and commanded by officers, whofc abilities in the 
field, and talents for political adventure, may have fometimes 
been equalled, but feldom excelled.’ Thefe officers now 
faw the line the rival nation of their country had taken, 
and made the India Company fully fenfible, that, the ac- 
quifition of territory was but one of the fchemes of France, 
another, and the principal, was the expulfion of the Englifh. 
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The two nations therefore engaged in the purfuit of the 
fame objedt; and both faw, that the fecurity of their trade 
depended on the fuperiority they might obtain in the fields 
of Indian wars and politics. . The armies of Great Britain 
prevailed, and at the conclufion of the memorable war in 
1763, the French power was narrowed to the ancient feats 
of their trade, while Britain, whether viewed as one of 
the many ufurpers in India, or as having made lawful and 
honourable conquefts, found itfelf polfeffed of the prin¬ 
cipal feats of its prefent empire in the Peninfula. 

v In viewing India from the eftabliiliment of the power of 
Great Britain, to the prefent time, a very different feene 
prefents itfelf. 

The Eaft-IndiaCompany, which hitherto could only be con- 
fidered as merchants, with-the requifite authority over th^ir 
fervants, who were Rationed at their feveral factories, now be- 
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in trod.. 1 came the delegated Governors of rich provinces. Com* 
manding an army, equally well appointed and as numerous 
as that of the mother country, empowered too to form 
alliances in India, provided they fhould not be inconfiftent 
j with thofe which Britain had contradled with the Eu¬ 
ropean nations havirtg intereft in the Eaft, and poffefling 
from thefe circumftances a patronage rich and extenfive, 
they became, in fa&, a fovereign power, amenable only 
to the ftate, by which they had been conftituted and were 
prote&ed. 


This power, the Company had neither been habituated 
to feel, nor trained to exercife. The narrow fyftem, which 
was fitted for the management of their fadtories, was by 
no means calculated for the government of rich and exten¬ 
five kingdoms. The temptations held out to their firft Go¬ 
vernors and Officers, to intrigue and make war in India,, 
were irrefiftible; and the rewards which they obtained 
from thefe fchemes and wars were princely. Hence, the 
general bent to bring about revolutions, to become the ally 
of a country power, and to obtain a part of the territories, 
or tributes of its opponent. And hence the political em- 
barraffments in which fuch fchemes plunged the affairs of 
the Company, as well as the meafures of the ftate. 

The Indian powers, who had experienced the fuperiority 
of the European difcipline, were now determined to copy it. 
Men of talents always appear amid the ftruggles of nations. 
Hyder Ally, afoldierof fortune, and the.Mahrattah Chiefs, 

in 
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in a lefler degree, began to adopt the European art of war. 
From local fituation and from finelfe in chara6ter, they foon 
became our rivals in arms and in politics. The former, like 
another Hannibal, was determined to extirpate the new maf- 
ters of the Indian world ; and the latter, who had war for 
tlieir national refource, wifhed equally to crulh this ufurper 
and the ftrangers. 

It was natural for France to take meafures for recovering 
its'jpower in the Eafl:; and by intrigues and military aids to 
fecond the efforts of the Indian enemies of the Engliih. 


Scarcely had the peace 1763 been proclaimed in lndia,. 
when the agents of France again wrought themfelves into 
influence with Hyder Ally and with the Mahrattahs. This 
ambitious court, though it could not yet fee the immediate 
means, by which it was to rekindle a war in India, yet was 
decifive in its choice of the inftruments to be employed in it. 
Hyder Ally, feconded by his fon, was forming the plan of 
becoming Nabob of the Carnatic, and negotiated with the 
French for affiftance to fecure to him a fovereignty, in 
which, he flattered them, they were to participate. The 
train of negotiations and of wars which followed, were un¬ 
favorable to the Engliih interefts, and in the impreflions 
which the iflue of them made upon the native powers of 
India, we difeover the fources of the general combination 
which they formed, in connexion with France, for extir¬ 
pating the Engliih from the Peninfula. The war and 
the negotiations which followed, though chequered with 
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NT Ron , misfortunes, yet ultimately left us in poffeffion of our domi¬ 
nions, loaded, indeed, with a large debt and divided by 
. .parties in each of the Prefidencies, but under circumffances; 
which called for the interference of Parliament, and that 
led to an arrangement of Indian affairs, to which pofterity 
will look back with approbation. 
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The idea that the Indians, anterior to the eflablilhment 
of the Britifh power, had lived in that golden age, in 
which Nature fpontaneoufly dropped her ftore into the 
hands of the innocent defencelefs natives, is not lefs fa¬ 
bulous than that all their miferies have arifen from the 
wars, oppreffions and cruelties of the Englilli. This pre¬ 
judice is contradidled by fails, which evince, that the 
provinces acquired by Great Britain and the territories of 
its allies have enjoyed a profperity formerly unknown in 
Hindooitan. The hiftorv of that country proves that the 
, 1 Mogul empire was founded on violence and perfecution; 

V that tire fpirit of its government was abfolute and oppref- 
five, t from its rife to the period of its fall; that the de¬ 
grees of its inftitutions which continued in pradtice among 
the new fovereignties that fprung up out of its ruins, had 
an equally oppreffive tendency; that the transmigration of 
its effence into the adminiftration of the independent Hin¬ 
doo fovereignties, corrupted their ancient purity and free- 
| dom ; that the portion of its policy introduced by the con¬ 
querors of the Britifh Indian provinces, was a meafure 
didlated by anew and unknown.fituation: that, in fine, 
the gradual manner in which it has been moulded down. 

into 
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into a milder fyftem under the Britilh government, laws 
and police, is to be afcribed to the character of a free* 
though conquering people. The whole of thefe particulars 
taken into one broad view, will prepare the Public to judge 
of the queftion, “ How far the fpirit of our government, 
“ laws and ufages can be engrafted on Afiatic inliitu* 
“ tions?” 

In the next place, in giving a view of plans which have 
been propofed for the regulation of our Afiatic interefts, 
we muft refer to the Political and Commercial Biftory of 
China, and of the Eaftern Illands. But in this branch of 
the fubjeX, we are not, as yet, pofleffed of adequate 
documents or evidence. Neither China nor the illands on 
its coafts, to which the Company’s limits extend, are, after 
all our commercial intercourfe with them, fufficiently 
known to us. The materials for a Hiftory of China are 
Bill dejiderata in the annals of nations. We know little 
more of this lingular people, than what the mutilated re¬ 
ports of miflionaries and voyagers fuvnith. The records of 
the Company’s connexions with China, in few inftances, 
go beyond the accounts of their fhipping, profits and Ioffes 
of trade. The embaffies of the Mogul and of the Per- 
fian monarchs which have, been fent to China for the pur- 
pofe of opening a political and commercial communication 
with that empire, have proved as unluccef'sful in their ne- 
gociations, as thofe from the European commercial ftateg 
have been unfortunate. When, indeed, it is confidered, 
that the vicinity of the Mogul empire to China rendered. 

caution. 
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riTROD. caution a neceffary principle with the Chinefe, and that 
the bullion and exports of the European nations placed them 
:in the inferior rank of merchants, though able, from their 
naval power, to diftrefs the coafts and Ihipping of China, 
we fcatcely can be furprifed, that this (ecluded nation, con. 
feious, perhaps, of the fuperiority of the ftrangers, em¬ 
braced the narrow r policy of prohibiting them from an eafy, 
or an open intercdurfe in their country. 

It was not till Great Britain found it expedient, in con- 
fequence of the enlarged trade to China, to open a 
more extenfive commerce from its Afiatic dominions to 
that empire, that it projected the plan of a political com¬ 
munication with China. The fituation and refources of 
that country, made the Company and the executive power 
, equally anxious to try, whether it was practicable to open 
new markets for BritUh produce in the interior of it, or to 
obtain imports from it on eafier and more liberal terms. The 
death of the firft honourable conductor of this fcheme cut 
off the profpeCt, for a time; but the progreffive fpirit of 
our improvements has again pointed out the propriety of 
the fame experiment to the nation. Till the refult fhall 
be known, we muft limit our obfervations on the plans 
for |[ie China trade, to what the experience of the Eaft. 
India Company can afford us. Should the prefent effort 
fucceed, we may then hope to unfold the nature of the 
Chinefe government and commercial refources, and be able 
to decide how far that country may become a field, in which 

the 
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the commercial indufltry of the Britifh nation can reap its 
reward. 


If we are better informed refpe£ting the Eaftern iflands 
connected with China, in confequence of our own and 
the intercourfe of the Dutch with them ; and if fince 
the palling of the commutation a£t, we have acquired 
the greateft part of the trade between Europe and China; 
yet ftill we are to learn what is the political and com¬ 
mercial relation fubfifting between thefe iflands and China, 
and, of courfe, what the value of both may be in our 
Afiatic concerns. In bringing forward, therefore, this 
branch of a plan, for the regulation of the trade to the 
Eaft-Indies, we mult proceed on the Company’s Records 
alone, till the evidence (hall be obtained upon which a 
fyftem for it can be rendered more perfect. 

In the third place, we muft, in examining former fchemes, 
and in fuggcfting a plan for the future management of 
Indian affairs, refer to the leading events in the hiftory 
of the Eaft-India Company, in order to form practicable 
regulations for the continuance and improvement of our 
trade. The Company aflumed different afpejts at dif¬ 
ferent periods. Our firft traders to the Eaft-Indies were 
only an aflociation of adventurers, each depending for 
his credit upon his own ftock. From the ftruggle which 
they had to maintain againft the other European com¬ 
panies, they were foon obliged to combine the flocks' 
of individuals to fupport their credit as a Company. 

G Scarcely 
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Scarcely had this effort been made, when they were em- 
barrafled by opponents at home, more dangerous than thofe 
abroad againft whom they had united. Licences were 
granted by the Crown to individuals, and a new affo- 
ciation was authorized to trade within the London Com¬ 
pany’s limits. At length, after a variety ol political and 
legal difeuflions, the important event of the union of the 
two Englilh Companies took place. From this period the 
commerce of Great Britain to the Eaft-Indies, was con¬ 
ducted on nearly the fame footing with that of the 
Dutch ; that is, exporting treafure and manufactured pro¬ 
duce, and importing, either direCtly from India or China, 
or circuitoufly from the former and the latter country, 
Afiatic produce for the Europe market. The dominions 
which the Company afterwards acquired, in India, arofe 
not from any defire of conqueft, but from the neceffity 
their fervants were under of oppofing the fchemes of 
France. The rendering the revenues of thofe territories 
fubfervient to inveftments was a necelfary confequence 
of the acquifitions being made by a commercial Company, 
and of the diftance of the Indian provinces from the feat 
of government. From this juncture the feene becomes 
new, equally to the hiftorian and to the ceconomift; 
to the hiftorian if he is to explain the political fituation 
of the provinces from which a revenue was drawn that 
was to purchafe the inveftment for China or for Eu¬ 
rope ; to the ceconomift, if he is to examine the pro- 
greffive effeCts of this new fyftem of trade upon our 
manufactures and domcftic credit. 

4 It 
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It coukl not be expelled either that the Public or the 
Legillature, or even that the Company who managed this 
concern, could, at once, become judges of the extent of it. 
All men of obfervation were fatisfied, that nothing more 
than experiment and regulation were pra£fi cable. The 
Company leaned on the protection of the Hate, and the 
ftate as it gave this protection gradually found it ne- 
ceflary to place Indian affairs under the control of the 
executive power, fubj'eCt to the review of Parliament. In 
this way alone the Legillature (if we decide from expe¬ 
rience) can render the Afiatic dominions and trade of 
Great Britain to the Eaft, efficient branches of the Em- 
pire and of its refources. 


In the laft place, the Public have not yet been in¬ 
formed of the plans which, from time to time, have been 
devifed and recommended for the better government of 
our Afiatic dominions, and regulation of our trade to 
the Eaft-Indies. Before the acquifition of our territories, 
the plan of conducting the Eaft India trade was uniform 
all over Europe. Factories, with a guard to protect them, 
and a marine to ferve as convoys to trading veffels, or 
to balance the naval efforts of the native or European 
powers, conftituted the foreign fyftem. The domeftic 
fyftem was merely commercial, and a fubjeCt only of 
parliamentary obfervation, in fo far as it contributed to 
the revenues or exigencies of the ftate. After, how¬ 
ever, the Englilh Company had obtained the delegated, 
fovereignty of rich provinces in the center of India and 
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jintrod.' on the Coromandel coaft, and while it was grafping at 
fimilar pofleflions on the Weft of the Peninfula, its fer- 
vants, who had contributed to this aggrandizement of their 
; country, naturally began to fuggeft plans to their fupe- 
riors for the government of thofe dominions and the en¬ 
largement of their trade. Thefe plans, at firft, proceeded 
from the local knowledge of individuals; by degrees they 
were extended and reafoned upon by men of fpeculation 
in Britain : at laft they came to be fubjedts of difeuffion 
in Parliament, and finally the fubjedt of a Bill of Re¬ 
gulation, by which Indian affairs were placed under the 
control of the Executive Power. Since that period the 
foundations of them have been more minutely examined 
by evidence, colledted from the local information of in¬ 
dividuals, refpedting the political lituation of India, the 
fources of its trade, and the pradticable means of improving 
its revenues. 



References 
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The review of thefe plans fieems to be the proper 
foundation upon which to reft a fyftem for the future go¬ 
vernment of our Afiatic dominions and trade to the Eaft- 
Indies, and will become the firft objedt of this work. It 
will lead forward to the fecond, or to the outlines of a 
plan for thefe national fubjedts, drawn from the re¬ 
cords of the Company, and from the archives of the 
ftatc. In this way we may be able to develope, from 
the Hiftory of India and of our commercial conncdtion 
with China, not only the fyftem of government and 
of trade which our pofleflions will admit of, but the 
s mode 
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mode of engrafting a foreign dependency on the Britifh JNTRod. 
Constitution. By fuch an explanation of the plans for 
Indian affairs, plaufible or impra&icable Schemes may 
be checked, and the attention of the Public fixed on 
the only foundations upon which a fyftem for India 
affairs feems to reft. With this preparatory information, 
the Public will be affifted in examining and deciding upon 
the greateft queftion, in commercial and political cecono- 
my, that has occurred in the annals of civil Society. f. 
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BRITISH INDIA,. See, 


PART I. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PLANS WHICH HAVE BEEN OFFERED 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ASIATIC TERRITORIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND REGULATION OF TRADE TO THE 
EAST-INDIES ; WITH THE POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
PRINCIPLES WHICH SEEM NECESSARY TO BE RECOLLECTED 
IN FORMING A PLAN FOR THE FUTURE ADMINISTRATION" 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




REVIEW OF THE PLANS WHICH WERE SUGGESTED FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE ASIATIC TERRITORIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND REGULATION OF TRADE TO THE EAST- 
INDIES, PREVIOUS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS FOR THE AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


C .o N T E N T S. 

General ^uejllon refpedl'mg the Government of India , and 
Trade to the Eajl-Indies;—Difficulties and Prejudices arifing 
from the Novelty of the Subject \~progreffive Views of it 
taken by the Public;—general Objects of the frjl Plans re¬ 
flecting it.—Reafonings of the Company itpon thofe Plans ;— 
of the Lawyers ; — of the Political Oeconomifts. —General 
Source of thefe Plans. — The Plan of Lord Clive , the frf and 
mojl interejling of them.—His Ideas refpccting the Caufes of * 
the Anarchy which prevailed in the Britijb PoJffeJJions in the 
Eajl. — Slucflion, arifing out of his Examination of them.—His 
Notion of the Home Syfiem for Indian Affairs.—-His Notion of 

the 
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the Foreign Syjlem for Indian Jfairs.—His Reafons for re¬ 
commending thefe Syfems ;—for increafing the Stock and fixing 
the Dividends on it;—for recruiting the Army,--for efia- 
biyhing a Naval Force in India, equal to the Defence of 
our SettlementsPolitical Meafures of the French in India. 
His Idea of feciiring to Great. Britain , the Balance of Bower 
in India.—Hts Opinion on the Improvements competent in the 
Judicial Bower—Inferences from this review of Lord Clive's 
Plans,—refpecling the Revenues and Trade,—refpedling the 
Peculations, Lc. in -India;—ref pelting the Refources and the 
Alliances required for the Company;—refpecling a Naval 

Force in India;—refpecling the Military Bower in India; _ 

ref peeling a Judicial Bower in India.—The Defects in the- 
Home Syfiem of Indian Affairs, the Source of Corruption in 
the foreign Adminiflration of them; and this, in its Turn, 
the Source of the numerous and oppofxte Plans for new model¬ 
ling and improviiig the Whole—Thefe Plans reduced to the 
Form of a Digefi, by Mr. Lind; and the Subfiance of them 
fiated under a Succeffion of guefiians. i. %uefiions,— Upon 
what Political Principles can the Indian Provinces 

be held by Great Britain ? — Opinion of Mr. Francis. _ 

Opinion of Mr. Chambers.—Objections to this lafi Opinion, by 
Mr. Francis.—Opinion of Sir Elijah Impey. Remarks oj Mr. 

Lind 
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Lind upon the IVbole of thefe Opinions, z. §>uefion ,— In 
whom is to be veiled the executive Power in India ?— 
Opinion of Mr. Chambers.—Opinion of Sir John Clavering .— 
Remarks by Mr. Lind upon thefe Opinions. 3. J %uefion, Un¬ 
der what Reltriclions is the Power of fubordinate 
Legiflation to be excrcifed? Opinion of Mr. Chambers', 
—Opinion of Mr. Hafings ;—Opinion of Sir Elijah Impey ; 
— Mr. Lind's Obfervations on thefe Opinions. 4. QucjUon, 
Under what Title, and in what Manner ought the Ter¬ 
ritorial Revenues to be collected ? Hijlorical FaSls 
upon which Mr. Francis and General Clavering formed 
their Opinions;—Remedies propofed by them ;—Opinion of Mr. 
Flajlings;—Obfervations of Mr. Francis on it;—Obfervations of 
Mr. Lind on the Whole. 5. ueflion, How are the other 
Revenues to be colledted? Opinion of Mr. Ha/lings ;~ 0 b- 
jcblion to it , by Sir John Clavering ;—State of Monopolies in 
the Bengal Provinces at this ’Time ;— Mr. Lind's Remarks on 
this Subject. 6. ^ uejlion , By what Courts ought the Judi¬ 
cial Power to be adminiftered in the Britifh Provinces in 
India ? Opinions of Mr. Hafings and of Mr. Barwell;—Opinions 
of Mr. Francis and of General Clavering ;— Mr. Hafings's Sy/lem 
of Civil Jur if diction, founded on his Plan of Government of 
1772 ;—his Sy/lem 0f Criminal Jurifdiction on the fame Bafs ;— 
of Police for Calcutta ;—Improvements on both propofed by 
Sir Elijah Impey;—his attempt to reconcile thefe Syferns to each 
other;—oppofte Syferns of Sir John Clavering , Mr. Francis, 
and Colonel Monfon Opinion of Mr. Lind, on the Whole of 
thefe Syferns of Jurifdiclion and of Government. Principles 
Upon which Mr. Hafings and Mr. Barwell formed their Plans 

H of 
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of Government and JurifdiSlion ;—Sir Elijah Impey's Bill 
founded on them ;—Inferences fuggefled by the Whole of thefe 
Opinions and Syfiems;—tending to fix our Notions of the Govern¬ 
ment fated to Britifio India ;—tending to fix our Notions re- 
fpelting the Rights of Great Britain to its Afiatic Provinces ',— 
tending to fix the Kind of Jurifdiction required in them. 
Mr. Dundas's Bill, propofed in 1783 —The part of it which 
regarded the Syfiem of Government fuited to our Pojfefons in 
India ; the part of it which regarded the Situation in which 

the Natives were to be placed under the Britijh Government ;_ 

the part of it which regarded the immediate Settlement of the 
reciprocal Claims of the Company and of the Native Powers, on 
each other '.—general Tendency of this propofed Bill Mr. Fox's 
Bills propofed in iy^j.—His propofition which regarded the Ar¬ 
rangement of the Domefiic A fairs of the Company Objections 
made by the Eafi-India Company againfi its pajjihg into a 
Law,—His Propofition which regarded the Arrangement 
of the Foreign A fairs of the Company Objections made by 
the Eafi-India Company again/l its pafiing into a Law', 
—Eject of thefe Objections upon the public Opinion. Mr. Pitt's 
Bill propofed in 1784. Objections made againfi its pafiing 
into a Law ',—Anfwers made to them \-Efect of the Whole on 
the public Opinion . 


AFTER 
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A F T E R the Eaft-India Company had become delegated 
fovereigns in Hindooftan, their tranfa&ions, in this new 
chara&er, were made fubje£ls of parliamentary attention 
and enquiry, and the queftion prefcnted itfelf to the. Public, 
Upon what plan ought the Britifh pojfejjlons in India and trade to 
the Eajl-Indies to be conduced? 

The novelty of the evefit of a Company of merchants ad- 
miniftering the political and financial interefts of rich and 
extenfive provinces, and of being veiled with a portion of the 
executive power of the Hate, was a circumftance, in itfelf, 
fufficient to render any anfwers, which could at that time be 
given, vague and unfatisfadlory. The liiftory of Hindooftan, 
in which the provinces were fituated, was, at this juncture, 
new to the mod intelligent of the Company’s fervants. 
In England, little more of it was known than the Names 
of a few of the late Emperors, or thofe of the ufurpers, who 
were erroneoufly confidered to be native Princes, with rights, 
which had defeended to them from the mod remote anti¬ 
quity. The hiftory of the Eaft-India Company was, ai- 
moft, as little known, as that of the countries to which 
their ftiips had reforted :—the Public had been attentive 
only to the fums which they could pay on the renewal-of 

Ha t heir 
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their exclufive privileges ; or to the duties, which their 
trade had yielded, as one of the national refources. All 
men, however, were ftruck with the magnitude of their 
acquifitions, and thofe who beheld, only, the great for¬ 
tunes, which their fervants brought to Europe, comparing 
them with their own narrow poffeflions, liftened with pre¬ 
judice and credulity to the magnified accounts, which were 
publilhed of their injuftice, violence, and depredations. 
Though the Englifh nation may fometimes be deceived, 
and, from the love of Jullice by which it is diftinguiihed, 
be too hafty in vindicating its national honor; a little time 
foon brings forward fa£ts and events, to its notice, and, 
upon them, it uniformly has decided, with difcernmcnt 
and with equity. 

» 

In no inftance has this national character been ’more 
fully illuftrated than in the opinions which have been 
formed, fihifted from, and new modelled upon the fubjedt 
of Indian affairs. At firft, the Public called for the pu- 
nilliment of Indian delinquents, but ftarted back from the 
infli<5tion of it, till evidence could be obtained. It then 
called for plans of regulation; but foon difcovered, that 
unlefs the rule was adapted to the cafe, the wifdom, or 
apparent comprehenfivcnefs of it was of no value. It next 
liftened to fpeculations on the good and bad effects of 
exclufive privileges of trade; but, after examining them, 
difcovered that the authors had been reafoning about a few 
fadfts, inftead of colle&ing the evidence from which a folid 
judgment upon the fubje<5t could be deduced. 


The 



The general review of the hiftory of India, and of the 
Eaft-India Company, with which this work has been in¬ 
troduced, is fufficient to fhew the gradual manner in which 
opinions upon this great national fubjedt have been formed, 
and to put the Public on their guard againft adopting rallx 
or improvident fch ernes in the future regulation of it. 

In order to fimplify the fubject of Indian affairs, it 
will be of advantage to confider the plans and opinions 
which have been propofed or recommended for the 
management of them, both by referring to the fpecific 
objects of each plan and fch erne, and to the chronological 
fucceffion in which they have been fubmitted to the Pub¬ 
lic, or to the executive Power. 

« 

The two great objects of conlideration in the mod early 
period of the enquiry were,—The rights of the Company, 
and the rights of the State. The proprietors and fervants 
of the Company naturally reafoned with a view to efta- 
blilh the former; the lawyers and political ceconomifts,' 
to afeertain the latter. 

The Company reafoned, that the territories were an ac- 
ceffory to their trade ; that they had an exclufive right to 
them, during the term of their Charter ; that the irregu¬ 
larities which had prevailed among their fervants, in India* 
were nothing more than what the fuddennefs of the con¬ 
quer!, and the want of a fyftem for governing the pro¬ 
vinces 
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vinccs had produced ; that with time and experience, and 
further powers from the hate, thefe evils would be re¬ 
medied ; and that the Company had a right to ex.pe&, 
from the flate, further powers to govern a country which 
they had added to the Britilh empire. 



—of the 

lawyer*. 


The Lawyers, in general, on the other hand, argued, that \ 
when Subjects acquire territories in a war, they acquire them ] 
for the flate ; that to fuppofe our Indian polfeflions to be an ’ 
accejj'ory of the trade, was reafoning from the principles of 
municipal law on a cafe that could only be examined on 
thofe of the law of nations; and that even fuppofing the 
right of the Company to the produce of their territories to j 
be a perfect one, ftill the confequence could not be, that 
the flate was not to interfere in the adminiftration of a 
dependency of the empire. Oppofite pofitions to thefe were 
laid down by the Lawyers of the Company ; who held, that 
the territories having been acquired under the Charter giving 
an exclufive privilege, belonged to the Company. The only 
inference which can be drawn from the perufal of thefe 
voluminous difputes is, that the event has given the right | 
of adminiftration to the ftate, and left the territories to 
the Company, with the charges of maintaining them during 
the period of their exclufive privilege. 


(the poilti The reafonings of the political ceconomifts, tended, ge- 
cai cccono- nerally, to eftablifh the right of the flate to participate in 
the profits of our Indian pofleftions, and the propriety or 
impropriety of continuing the exclufive privileges of the 

Com- 
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Company. Two circumftances, at this jundure, render the 
reafonings of this dais of writers uninterefting to us. In 
the firft place, the queftion is not now, whether the Public 
have a right to difpofe of their Indian pofleflions and trade ; 
but whether it will be expedient to continue the exclufive 
privilege to the Company, or not. In the fecond place, 
the reafonings themfelves are fo warped with the prejudices 
of the times in which they were offered, that to bring them 
forward to notice now, would tend only to revive an un- 
neceflary and ufelefs difcufiion. 


While Parliament were employed in enquiries into the General 
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plans* 


adual ftate of the Britilh interefts in the Eaft-Indies, a va¬ 
riety of plans were brought forward and fubmitted to the 
confideration of Government. Some of them came from 
the fervants of the Company who had been adive in ac¬ 
quiring our Afiatic pofleflions; others of them were fug- 
gefted by men of political knowledge, in Europe, with 
the objed rather of difeufling particular points, than of 
eftablilhing a general fyftem. 

The following plan has been aferibed to Lord Clive; The plan of 
and the review of it will afford fatisfadory information of u™ fiS* and' 
the prevailing opinions, at the time when Parliament were j'henf* 
carrying on their enquiries to difeover the value of our In¬ 
dian pofleflions, and when they were deliberating whether 
this diftinguifhed conqueror was to receive the cenfures 
or the thanks of his country *. 


This Manufcrlpt is dated the 24th of November, 177-2. 

j His- 
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Hxs Lordlhip fets out with obferving, that the fituation of 
the Eaft-India Company’s affairs, had become fo involved, as 
to have awakened the attention of the minifters of the 
King, excited fear and defpondency in the Proprietors and 
Directors, and a general alarm in the Public. The whole 
diftrefs, however, he confiders to have arifen from the 
improvident participation of the Duannee revenues between 
the Public and the Company. With the view of illuftrating 
this fource of confufion, he compares the date of the Com¬ 
pany before they became poflefled of the territories in India, 
with what it was in 1772. The refult of the comparifon, 
his Lordlhip concludes, would be the eftablilhment of the 
following fadts : 

iff. That from their not having a place of fecurity in In¬ 
dia, and a military force not exceeding one thoufand Euro¬ 
peans, the civil fervants of the Company, including thofe 
who had licences to remain in India, were encreafed to about 
two thoufand ; the military fervants (black and white) about 
fixty-five thoufand, of which number nearly ten thoufand 
were Europeans. That the Britith poffeffions were more 
extenfive than the kingdoms of France and Spain united; 
that the inhabitants, who might be termed Britifh fubjedfs, 
amounted to about twenty millions; and the revenue was 
little fhort of fix millions fterling. 

2d. That the qualification to vote, w r as then* too final 1 , 
being only £500 ftock. That exertions had been made by 
the Directors, beyond their adtual wealth, to purchafe 

votes. That the fervants of the Company had often re¬ 
turned 



' * That is, in 1772, 
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tinned with fortunes, to obtain protection by purdh&fing 
■ votes in the Court of Proprietors—That thefe votes were at 
the difpofal of the Directors, who, in return, -abfolved their 
fervants from the charges brought againft their conduct, 
and lent them back to new places of tf lift in India. 

3d. That the principal fervants of the Company abroad, 
had entruftcd the management of the revenue to junior 
fervants; who, in their turn, had affigned this duty to 
black agents: hence general extortion on the one hand, 
and the fradulcnt receipt of money on the other. 

4th. That the expenfes of fortifications, cantonments, 
and, indeed, of every thing which regarded the army, had 
been abfurdly extravagant. 

Upon thefe grounds Lord Clive ftated the following ge¬ 
neral queftion: Can the Charters ‘which were granted for the 
guidance of a limited Company of Merchants , he adequate to the 
government of an extenfve empire? After deciding, in the moft 
pofitive terms, on the inefficiency of them, he propofes 
the following new fyftem for Indian affairs, both at home 
and abroad. 

The home fyftem to be as follows : The Directors to be 
twenty-four in number, and to continue in office, feven, 
five, or, at leaft, three years ; the falary of the Chairman to 
be X* r 5 °° P cr annum; that of the Deputy, f.1000 per 
annum ; that of each Director, f. 7^0 ; but that no perfon, 
being a member of the Court of Directors, fhould have any 
other gratification, and fhould be declared incapable of buying 
or felling India flock, while holding this truft. Thequali- 
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CHAP. I. fkation of a voter to be £.1000 flock held by him, as his own 
property, for fix months. In the event of a vacancy, in 
the office of Director, it ought to be filled up by the Court. 
When the general ele£tion of Directors ihould happen, 
the Proprietors ought to chufe a new fett, and not to have 
the power of continuing any of the former Dire£lors in office. 
The Proprietors ought not to have the power of difmiffing 
any Director, after his firfl nomination, without the content 
of Parliament. 


Hi« notion of The foreign fyftem Lord Clive recommended to be as 
ryitimtwin- follows: The Court of Directors to have abfolute power 
dism afiaira. over their civil and military fervants abroad. The Court 
of Proprietors to have a controuling power over the receipts 
and difburfements at the different prefidencies. The Court of 
Dire£lors to have the right of forming, from their own num¬ 
ber, a fecret committee, confifling of the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and three Directors, for the adminiflration of 
political and military affairs only. The Committee of Cor- 
refpondence to be diminifhed, being too numerous to be en- 
trufled with the fecrets of adminiflration. The firfl nomina¬ 
tion of the twenty-four Directors to be in the King or Parli¬ 
ament; but all future nominations to be in the Proprietors. 
The Governor-general of Bengal to have .£20,000 per ann. 
falary, and alfo the expenfes of his table, and enfigns of ho¬ 
nor, defrayed. The members of Council to have each £10,000 
falary, and £5000 per annum for the expenfes of 
their table, and other incidents. Bengal to be the flation of 
the Governor General and Supreme Council, and all orders 
from it to the other prefidencies and councils to be implicitly 
obeyed, unlcfs countermanded by fpecial orders from the 
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Court of Directors. The mode of reformation, by temporary 
fupervifors, (he obferves) having been found inexpedient, the 
rank of the Governor-general and Supreme Council ought to 
be fixed, to prevent the fubordinate Prefidencies from afling 
with any other object, than for the prefervation of Ben¬ 
gal, the center of the Britifh dominions, in India. The 
commercial affairs, in India, to be placed under a council 
of eight, in which the Governor-general, or a member of 
the Supreme Council, ought always to prefide. The fala- 
ries of this council, as well as of all the civil fervants 
(writers excepted) and thofe of field-officers, and of fur- 
geons of the army, to be fettled by fhares in the fajt trade 
only. 

Such is the outline of the home and foreign fyftems for In¬ 
dian affairs, propofed by Lord Clive. With the view of re¬ 
commending them to the Public, he fubjoins fome very in- 
terefting remarks on the fubje&s, which, at that time, were 
occupying the attention, both of the Company and of Par¬ 
liament. As the fubftance of thefe remarks will throw con- 
fiderable light on the early ffage of our Indian interefts, 
they may be digefted in the following order : 

ft 

i. The fubfifling a£t of parliament* which bound the 
Company to pay £400,000 per annum to the Public, at 
the time the proprietors were receiving \z\ per cent, ought 
to be repealed. The dividend ought to be lowered to 9 per 
cent, on the public faith being pledged, that Parliament 
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CHAP. L would make no claim on the Company fo long as the dividend 
did not exceed 9 percent. The lowering of the dividend, 
however, fhould not he fuch as to bring diftrcfs on the Pro¬ 
prietors, vvhofe fortunes might be embarked in India flock. 
The Company ought to be allowed to encreafe their flock 
from £3,200,000 to £4,000,000, and the fubferibers to 
the new £800,000 flock to pay £200 for every £100 capital 
, flock, which they fubferibed. The dividend, upon this 

new fubfeription, for the firft year, to be 10 per cent, but, 
after the firft year, the new and old flock to be confoli- 
dated, and the dividend on the whole to be 9 per cent, 
which would, amount to £360,000 per annum. In the 
fubfeription the prefent ftockholders ought to have the 
preference, and in proportion to the flock which they 
held ;—by this meafure, he concludes, that the Company 
would always be able to pay a dividend of 9 per cent, and 
that a furplus would always accrue, both from the trade 
and from the revenue, one-third of which ought to be ap¬ 
plied to difeharge the debts of the Company, and two-thirds 
ought to be paid to Government. With the view of 
fecuring this laft objedl, it might be proper, he adds, 
that twoDire6lors fhould be nominated by the King, and 
that they fhould be members of all committees at the In- 
dia-houfe, but precluded from filling any of the chairs. 
This, on the one hand, (Lord Clive thought) would pre¬ 
vent abufes in the executive Government; and on the 
other, would be more conftitutional than the appointment 
of a contiouling power on the part of the State. 




2. That 
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2. That there ought to be a regiment of the Company, chap, t 
ftationed in England, by the authority of an 'a£l of parlia- For recruit, 
ment;—drafts both of officers and of men might be made ^ v th ^_ 
from it, as the fervice required. This eftablithment his Lord- 
fhip had reconmUcnded fo early as 1764, but the bill intro¬ 
duced into Parliament for that purpofe, was rejected in 1770. 

Such a corps, he thought, would always afford drafts to 
fill up a garrifon of 600 men for Bombay, a ftation of the 
utmoft importance to the Britilh fhipping. Had the French, 
he fays, poffeffed a retreat for their {hips, in the war 1756, 
the ruin of their interefts in India might have been averted ; 
he concludes, that Bombay would be the place the moft 
open to an attack, if ever France fhould again attempt to 
acquire a fuperiority by fea, in the Eaft-Indies. 


3. Two-thirds of the Company’s fhips fhould be able to t - or e fiubiim- 
carry 70 guns each, or be armee en flute ; by this meafu're they *ff*[*| 

would be able to oppofe any fudden attack made by the equal to 

French, and to defend our fettlemcnts till a reinforcement of our fettle- 
fhould come from England. Three fail of the line affifted ment5# 
by eight of the French Company’s fhips, withftood the at¬ 
tack of Sir George Pocock, with nine fail of the Britifh line. 

Thefe 70 gun fhips would be the moft proper for convey¬ 
ing men and military ftorcs upon any expedition ; they 
would be fufficiently ftrong to take under their convoy the 
remaining third, which ought to be continued of the pre- 
fent fize, as fit for the river Hooghly. Should we, at any 
time, lays he, allow the French to get the fuperiority at 
fea, in the Eaft-Indics, the confequences would be, the 
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lofs to England of about 66 fail of Eaft-India {hips, which 
might be turned into a marine by our natural enemy, and 
thus give France a decided naval and commercial fupe- 
riority*. France, befides, he adds, has about ro,ooo men 
at the iflands, though a garrifon of 600 men would be 
equal to the defence of them. This force they have fent 
to India in the (hips armee en flute, each fhip generally, 
has 200 affigned it, but could eafily take in 400, and thus 
give them an army of 20,000 Europeans. Pondicherry had 
been made almoft impregnable, and if this force fhould 
march from it, aflifted by 40,000 native troops, either le¬ 
vied by the French, or obtained from Hyder Ally, they not 
only could drive us out of our pofleflions, but add Hin- 
dooftan to the French empire. It has been erroneoufly 
fuppofed, he fays, that Nadir Shah had left no riches to 
be gleaned up by a future conqueror; for fuch a force as 
has now been alluded to, could eafily collect what would 
defray the expenfes of a war in India, and leave the 
conquerors either to be fovereigns of the Peninfula; or to 
retain the native Princes as their tributaries. That Ame¬ 
rica (his Lordihip obferves) will, fooner or later, become 
independent, there can be no queftion ; and if France (hall 
be able fo to dupe Spain as to induce it to give the Americans 
afliftance, then France might add to our Eaftern, our Ame¬ 
rican lofs, and reduce us to become an infignificant power 

* Lord Clive fuppofes the Dutch, Danes, Swedes, and Portuguese to have about 
198 fail of trading veflels to and in the Eaft-Indies, and concludes, that they too 
■ would fall a prize to the French, if that power fliould be able to drive the English 
from the Eait* Indies. 
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in Europe. The ceffion, indeed, of New Orleans, by 
France to Spain, he thought was a meafure obvioufly calcu- 
lated to keep up the jealoufy between that kingdom and 
England; and was intended to prevent the latter from any 
ambitious defigns on South America. 


In illuftration of thefe linking remarks, the following 
obfervations and directions, with rcfpedt to the conduct of 
Great-Britain, are fcattered over this irregular but mafterly 
memoir. 


The late treaty ^1763) reftored France to her comptoirs 
in the fituation they were then in—The diftrid round Pon¬ 
dicherry did not yield a revenue of £.5000 per annum—The 
prime coft of all her trade upon the coaft did not exceed 
^.60,000 per annum ; and yet flic was erecting fortifications 
at the expenfe of half a million, and had a garrifon main¬ 
tained at more than the expenfe of all her Indian revenues 
and prime coft of her eaftern trade. 


The French iflands, he obferves, lie out of the traCfc 
of our fhips. Transports, with 500 men on board, (teal 
out from them without the pofiibility of our knowing it, 
till they are landed at Pondicherry. France was extending 
her fettlements at Madagafcar, and could draw from them 
any quantity of provifions. The inference was obvious, that 
France was preparing for a vigorous effort to recover her fu- 
periority in the Carnatic. 
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Hyder Ally, he adds, is difpofed to fecond the views of 
France, and is in a condition to do fo. Turning then the 
eye from Cape Comorin ’(the fouthern point of Hindooftan) 
to Cattack and Ballafore, and from this Cape to Nellore, 
the fea coaft is fo much under our influence, that there 
cxifts no power on it capable of giving afliftance to the 
French but Hyder Ally. From Nellore to the northern 
provinces, which extend as far eaft as Ganjam (the Soubah- 
dar of the Deccan excepted) there is no power within 150 
miles of the fea able to fecond them. The country of the 
Berar Mahrattahs begins on the northward of Ganjam, and 
ftretches along the coaft to Cattack and Ballafore, from 
whence the Bengal provinces may be entered. The boun¬ 
daries of the Mahrattas extend northward to the Caramnafla, 
the limit between us and Sujah Dowlah’s country. Through 
the whole of this laft fpace, there is no other power within 
600 miles of the fea, from which France could derive ef¬ 
fectual aid. 

If then the objeCt of Government is to render the Com¬ 
pany’s pofleflions permanent, tire following political and 
military meafurcs are obvious. There fhould always be, in 
the treafury of Bengal, ready for any emergency, not lefs 
than roo lacs; and, in that of Madras, not lefs than 50 
lacs of rupees, agreeably to the plan of Air. Vcrelft. 
Whoever can pay an Indian power has its afliftance. 
Hyder Ally lliould be offered almoft any terms to de¬ 
tach him from the French intereft, and if he iliall rc- 
fufe to accept of them, we ought to crufh him entirely, and 
at all events. A body of the Mahrattahs lhould be taken 

into 
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into pay, (and they can at all times be bought for a fum of 
money) to fecond our plans; this meafure would prevent 
the French from obtaining a hold of that intereft. The 
conduct of France, at Pondicherry, fhould be narrowly 
watched, to prevent their giving to that place the appear¬ 
ance of fuc.h confequence to the country powers as might 
induce them to prefer an alliance with its poffeffors to one 
with England, and might check the efforts of our rival in 
forming Indian alliances. The northern provinces fhould, at 
all events, be fecured ; fo that, if the French fhould attempt 
to carry the war into the Carnatic, they might not be able 
to ufe Hyder Ally as the ladder by which to climb to a 
fovereignty in India. With this view, Cattack fhould have 
been obtained from the Mahrattahs, and the Englifh would 
then have poffcffed the fea coafl from Bengal to Cape Co*, 
morin. At all events, the fortifications of Pondicherry fhould 
be kept in fuch a flate as to be at our mercy, the moment 
that a war is declared. If this were done, it would be im- 
pofiible for the French to raife, or difciplinc an army of 
natives, or to fit out a field train and equipage. If, on the 
contrary, Pondicherry be allowed to become fufhciently flrong 
to refill us, or if we wait quietly till a war fhould be declared, 
and till Hyder Ally can be brought to the afiiflance of our 
enemies, our deftru&ion would be inevitable. Should France 
ever be able to land a body of Europeans (and the cafe 
may be put) fufficient to meet our forces in the Carnatic, 
j a battle ought always to be avoided. An enemy rendered 
defperate, may overcome difficulties that appear infur- 
moun tabic. An enemy, too, that attacks, always fights 
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with more fpirit and refplution than an army that de¬ 
fends, and lias the poffibility of a retreat. If the French were 
fuperior in Europeans they ought to be oppofed by a body of 
light infantry, and artillery, and by fuch number of cavalry as 
we could afford to pay; the main bodyfhould be perpetually 
harafled ; their detached parties cut off; and death be made 
the immediate confequence of any of the natives fupplying 
them with provifions. However formidable their num¬ 
bers might be, and fupported by whatever fquadron, this 
conduct, on our part, would neceflarily and foon oblige 
them to reimbark. Should France attempt an attack, on 
Bengal, and even could it land 10,000 men in that 
country, unaflifted by the natives, the proje& would be 
fuperlative madnefs. If it even were fuppofed that they could 
reach Calcutta before the climate had effe£ted their def- 
tru&ion ; if they even fhould make themfelves matters of 
that Fort, the Englifh would have the obvious refource of 
fending the inhabitants (black and white) up the country, 
with their riches and effe&s; and, by harafling the parties 
which the French mutt fend out for provifions, could foon 
render it impoflibie for them to maintain that ftation. To 
provide againft fuch an emergency, however, parties ought 
to be ftationed on both fides of the river, at proper diftances 
from each other: this would make it impoflibie for the 
enemy either to furprize us, or to bring us to a general 
action. Had Sujah Dowlah, in 1757, purfued this conduct, 
avoided a general adtion, and refufed to conclude a treaty, 
neither our army nor our fleet could have remained three 
weeks at Calcutta. 


4. The 
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4. The judicial powers exercifed by the Company in chap, l 
their new fettlements required to be completely new mo- Hi* opinion 
delled. The town of Calcutta, alone, comprehended from Movements 
three to four thoufand inhabitants, fubje£ts of the Eaft- t on 

India Company; law-fuits were numerous and endlefs, power, 
and conduced by ignorant, petty-fogging attornies, who 
were fcandal to their country, and a difgrace even to 
their own profeflion. Numbers of them had been originally 
ferjeants in the army, or purfers to fhips; and yet many 
of thefe wretches cleared £2000 per annum by their bufinefs. 

To remedy this evil, Lord Clive recommended, that the 
Company fhould be authorized to fend out an Attorney- 
general, with fome able lawyers, for the purpofe of new 
modelling and regulating the courts of juftice. With the 
affiftance of the Governor-general and Council, thefe law¬ 
yers might be directed to form their opinions on the courfe 
of juftice proper for our fettlements, and to point out the 
defefts, as well as proper remedies, that the Legiflature 
might, with proper information, form the whole into a 
fyftem. He concludes, with obferving, “ that the attempt 1 
“ to introduce the Englifh laws, throughout our polfef- 
“ lions, in India, would be abfurd and impra&icable.” 



On this interefting memoir, confidered, either, with re- inference* 
ference to the time at which it was written, or to the t™” of Lord 
events which have happened fince that period, the fol- Cli ’ ,e ’*P ,ao *» 
lowing obfervations rife naturaly to view . 
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1. The home fyjlem , which Lord Olive propofed, pro¬ 
ceeded from his conviction, that a connexion mult be 
formed between the Court of Directors, and the execu¬ 
tive Government; as the former was not competent to the 
political meafures which the fafety of our new dominions 
required; and the latter was not qualified for the manage¬ 
ment of the commerce which was to render our acquifitions 
profitable to the Public. The revenues, he held, to be fo 
interwoven with the credit and trade of the Company, that, 
even in their then fituation, it would have been impracti¬ 
cable to have deprived them of the one, without deftroy- 
ing the other; the Company being the Proprietors, the 
Directors ought to be left in the management of their 
commercial tranfaCtions. 

2. The Governors, Members of Council, and principal fer* 
vants lhould have fixed allowances, and ought not to be in¬ 
dulged in perquifites of any kind. It was from their having 
certain perquifites, that all the peculations and frauds, in 
India, had arifen ; and it was from the independency of one 
of the Prefidencies of the other, that each purfued its own 
interefts, and none regarded the interefts of their employers. 
Hence the anarchy, in India, became general. His opinion, 
therefore, of rendering the other Prefidencies dependent on 
Bengal, may be confidered as the fource of the prefent fyf- 
tem of Indian adminiftration. 

3. The mcafurc, which lie recommended, of having a 
fund in the treafuries of Bengal and Madras, equal to any 

exigency. 
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exigency, in India, difcovers to ns the fituation of our fet- , CHAP ~ 1 
tlements, at that period, and his notions of the alliances, 
which we ought to form, and of the enemy we ought to 
crufli, almoft feem prophetic of our prefent fituation, and 
to be the rudiments of our prefent political fyftem. 


4. The plan of rendering the Company’s (hips a marine, 
equal to the repulfe of any fudden attack, has in a great in India, 
meafure been fince. adopted, by employing {hips of much 
larger fize,. carrying a fufficient number of guns for defence. 


5. The plan of having a corps belonging to the Company, £[j?| 2 ' ,a s the 
in England, was, certainly, at the time, the only pra&icable power in In* 
meafure by which recruits could have been procured for ’ 
that fervice, and might have prevented the complaints, 
which have been frequently made of the deficiencies of our 
European corps. Events have (hewn the neceflity of keeping 
up a large European force, in India. It might be impof- 
fible, from circumftances, to fend reinforcements, at a pro¬ 
per time to fo diftant a polTcflion. It might be loft before 
they could arrive. “ The minifter, (fays Lord Clive) who 
“ could fee a force collecting upon the coaft of France, and 
“ yet delay preparations for war, till that country had de- 
*f dared it, would be unequal to the truft repofed in him.” 



6. The hints thrown out, on the neceflary reformation- refuting a 
which ought to be made in the courts of juftice, in Ben- In _ 

gal, difeover to us, that, however fimple the principle of <>•»• 
natural juftice may be, and however perfectly it may have 

been 
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'J been copied, in the laws of England ; yet, it was impra&i- 
cablc, to introduce thole laws as the meafures of right and 
wrong, in Hindooftan. The laws of that country, as well* 
as the courts of juftice, proceeded from a government per¬ 
fectly oppofite, in its fpirit, to that of England, and the 
application of them, had become familiar to the people, 
through cuftoms not lefs diflimilar to ours : time has fhewn 
us, that we may improve on, but cannot alter, the Indian 
/ jurifprudence. Though the laws of Rome furnilhed a fine 
fyftem of written jurifprudence, to our anceftors, they 
prefered their own common law to this model; and yet, 
the one had fprung from the refined maxims of the Stoics, 
and the other, from the military eftablilhments of the 
Goths. 



The defers Soon after the Company acquired the fovereignty of the 
iyftemof'in- te r ritorie s m India, their inability to punilh their Servants 
ihe n fofric 8 of ^° r disobedience of orders, otherwife than by difmifling them 
corruption in the fervice, and ordering them to be fent to Europe, rendered 
adminiftra- their authority unequal to the prevention of abufes. Under 
and thi,fucceftive adminiftrations the power wasfo divided, by party 
u» turn/the fpirit, and perfonal animofities, that little obedience was 
merous and paid to the orders of the Dire&ors; nor was any benefit 
for^new mo"' derived from the remedies propofed. Scarcely had the fu- 
iln'rofh^ P reme P ower been given to the prefidency of Bengal, and 
the whole, the fupreme court of judicature been eftabliftied, when par¬ 
ties, in that fettlement, took a decided form *, Whatever 

was 

* Though the parties, in the other councils, were not equally violent with thofe 
of Bengal during the early period of this new fyftem for India ; they became fo fome 
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was propofed by one, was oppofed by the other; we (hall 
fuppofe from the beft motives; but, it muft be allowed, 
with the word; effe&s. Thefe circumftances, however, 
have had one ufe ; each party was fuggefting plans for the 
better government of India, and regulation of our tmde 
to the Eaft-Indies; and all were fending them home as 
proofs of their zeal in the fervice, and of the local in¬ 
formation which they had acquired. As yet, the know¬ 
ledge of Indian affairs was not fufficiently diffufed to 
enable thofe who were entitled to judge of them, to pro¬ 
nounce, on what was the beft for the public intereft. 

These propofitions have been collefted and methodized, 
under the feveral queftions which were propofed to be exa¬ 
mined. We fhall therefore ftate thefe queftions, in the order 
of the fubje<fts, rather than in that of chronology ; fubjoin 
the remarks of Mr. Lind, who examined them ;* and compare 
the whole with the events, which, fince that period, have 
afforded fuller information of Indian affairs. 



Thefe plarr$: 
digefted, by 
Mr.Lind,and 
the fubjedts 
of them ftated 
under a fuo 
cefiion of 
queftions. 


i. On what political principles can Bengal, Bahar , and Orijfa 
he held by Great Britain ? 

years afterwards, and thus haftened on the a&ive interference of Parliament in in¬ 
troducing acontroul of the ftate over Indian affairs* 


i. Queftion r 
upon what 
political prin¬ 
ciples can the 
Indian pro¬ 
vinces be 
held by Great 
Britain ? 


* Mr. Lind* a counfcllor at law, was employed to examine thefe plans and opi. 
nions, with dire<ftions to reduce them to order, and to ftate the rcfult of the whole. 
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As the Committees of Parliament were, at this jun&ure, 
carrying on their enquiries to afeertain the value of the 
Britifh territorial acquifitions in the Eaft, and to difeover 
the extent of the errors into which the different Governors 
and Councils had fallen ; the attention, of all parties, was 
turned to the . general point of fixing the principles upon 
which our eaftern dominions could be rendered efficient 
parts of the empire. AIL the plans agreed in the following f 
particulars: that the diftin&ion between Nizamut and j 
Duannee fliould be abolithed ; that there fhould be but 
one Supreme Government in the Britifh pofTeffions in India ; 
that the fovereignty of the (late, over the whole, fliould 
be declared ; and Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa made Britifh 
provinces. The difference in opinion chiefly arofe on the 
mode of afeertaining the claims of the Company upon thefe 
provinces. In the difeuffion of this fubjeft the moft op- 
pofite opinions were given. 

Mr. Francis thought, that the Company, by its con- 
flitution, was unfit for the cxercife of the fovereign power 
in the Eaft; but as it was qucftionable how far this power 
could be held in the name of the King, it would be better 
to keep it in the name of the Company. 

Mr. Chambers* thought, that the Company fliould hold 
their poffeflions of the King, but not of the Mogul; that, 
at the fame time, their engagements with the Mogul fliould 

♦ Now Sir William Chambers. 

be 
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be declared to be valid, in a provifo of an A£k of Parliament, 
and that a compcnfation Ihould be made to the Mogul for 
the lofs of the revenue which the Company had ftipulated 
to pay to him. If this plan could not be followed, he 
was of opinion, that the King might confider tfie country 
as a conquered one, and that the,Company had held it in 
confequence of an agreement with his Majefty and the Par¬ 
liament. In this cafe, the treaty of the Company with 
the Mogul muft be declared to be founded in error, and 
that the nation, as fuch, was not engaged to fulfil this 
treaty, nor to pay a tribute for their poHeffions to a foreign 
prince. The whole of thefe principles he recommended to 
become the fubjeft of parliamentary difeuflion; ' and, to 
facilitate their coming to a decifion upon them, he thought 
that the Soubahdar would be contented with fome honorary 
diftin&ion, and with a penlion equal to what he received 
from the Company. 


To this propofition Mr. Francis objected, that the na¬ 
tives confidcred the Mogul to be their lawful king that we had 
colle&ed the revenues and coined the money in his name . 
that it was difficult to conceive how he could be diverted 
of privileges, acknowledged, in the fubfifting treaties be¬ 
tween him and the Company, unlefs fome negociation ihould 
be opened, by which he would agree to cede his rights 
to Great Britain ; and the King arid Parliament, in return, 
to form for him a refpe&able dominion. Thefe opinions 
he illuftrates by obferving, that though the rank of the 
Soubabdar had become titular ; yet, as jurtice was adrni- 
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niftered in his name, by the Naib-Soubahdar, the rank 
mu ft ftill be kept up ; that the Company had guaranteed 
thefe rights to the late Soubahdar, his heirs and fucceflors, 
and had ftipulated to pay him a penfion of 32 lacs of rupees, 
fjnce that time reduced to 16 lacs ; that many of the firfl: 
families depended on the Soubahdar and his Naib for their 
penfions ; that the Fouzdarry courts comprehended all the 
offices in which MufTulmen could be employed. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe remarks he, however, thought that the 
fovereignty of the King, if declared, would entitle his Ma- 
jefly to affiume the Soubahdarry. 


sirFiljnhlm- Sir ^ LI J AI1 I mpr y propofed veiling all the territories in 
py. " the King ; but that the Adt ffiould have a number of faving 
claufes in favor of the Nizam, the Indian Princes, the fo¬ 
reign factories, &c. See. which would have left the fo- 
vercignty as complicated as it found it. 


Remarks of Upon thefe oppofite opinions Mr. Lind makes the follow* 
on r ’thc whole ing obfervations : That as, by the conftitution of Great 
iLn'r^ ° p '” Britain, the territories belonged to the crown, the preamble 
to the bill fliould ftate the claims of the Company, and of 
the native princes, on the conquered territories; that the 
bill ffiould declare the fovereignty to be in the King, and 
fpecify the fituation of the natives, who arc become our 
fubjedts, but not to be governed by the laws of England ; 
that it ffiould veft the Governor General with power to 
treat with the Mogul for his rights to the provinces, and 
grant penfions to the Soubahdar, See. as compenfations for 

the 
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the refeinded treaties between them and the Company; 
that the Company fhould furrender, by a deed in Chancery, 
their poflfeflions, and former charters; that His Majefly 
ftiould accept of them, and grant a new charter, conform¬ 
able to the fpirit of the bill, veiling him with the fovc- 
reignty; that the privilege of the exclufive trade fhould be 
continued to the Company for fifty years; and that they 
fhould be furnilhed with fuch fums for their invellments 
as might be necefiary, upon their giving their bills, pay¬ 
able in England, into the Exchequer, twelvemonths after 
fight. If this fyllem fhould be rejefted, and the fovercignty 
flill be exercifed, through the medium of the Company, 
then, that HisMajelly lhould be empowered to grant them 
their pofielfions, for a certain time, and their exclufive 
trade, renewable only by Pajiiment; in return, that the 
Company fhould lend the Public two millions, without in- 
tcrefl; that an account of their receipts and difburfements, 
in England, fhould be annually laid before Parliament; and 
that out of their profits realized, a per ccntagc on their 
capital flock of £3,200,000 lhould be paid into the ex¬ 
chequer, at the difpofition of Parliament; the fame pro¬ 
portion on the faid fum to be paid to the Proprietors as a 
dividend ; that the revenue fhould be divided, one moiety 
to be paid into the exchequer, another to be applied to 
the difeharge of their bond debts; after the redudlion 
of which, a moiety fhould be lent to the Public, at a low 
interefl: and that accounts of the revenues and charges, 
civil and military, abroad, fhould be annually laid before 
Parliament. 

La 
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OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
2. In whom is to be vejied the Supreme Executive Power? 

1 he anfwers to this queftion brought forward difeuffions 
on the conftitution of Great Britain, * and Mr. Lind places 
them in the following order : 


Opinion of 
Mr, Cham¬ 
bers, 


Mr. Chambers was of opinion, that, for the purpofes 
both of war and of peace, it would be expedient to give 
the fame powers to the Governor-general and Council, 
which are veiled in the King, when he a6l9 by the confent, 
and with the advice of his Privy Council; but that this 
power ought to be guarded, with certain provifoes, viz* 
Such governors Ihould have none of the exemptions or im¬ 
munities incident to the royal character ; none of the rights 
which arife to,His Majelly, from his prerogative of ancient 
polleffion; none of thofe which are propofed to be given 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature ; no power of pardon¬ 
ing criminals, condemned according to the forms of .the 
Englilh law; no power of conferring any rank, known in 
Britain, except on their own officers; but a right to give 
the rank of Rajah to a Hindoo, and of Nabob to a Maho- 
rnedan. There were certain ancient executive rights of the 
Crown, which were abolilhed, at the time the conftitution 
of Great Britain was fettled'; and it might be expedient, 
to. revive them in favour of the Governor-general and 
Council. Such were the powers of fecuring fufpc6ted per- 
fo ns; the power of obliging them to quit our territories, 
unlefs they belonged to lome* European prince, or Hate, 
to whole fa£tories } they ought to be fent; the power 


to 
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to guard the limits between the Britiih and the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces, and between one Britiih province and ano¬ 
ther. He propofed alfo, in certain cafes, to give to the 
Governor-general a negative voice on the adfs of the Coun¬ 
cil ; fuch as, in determining on the means to be ufed in 
quelling a fedition, or for repelling an invafion. In general, 
that his powers Ihould be fimilar to thofe poffefied by the 
Dutch governor at Batavia, with a refponAbility for the 
manner in which he might exercife them. 


Sir John Clavering, in his correfpondence of 1776 and 
1777, advifed, that the Governor-general fhould have the 
power of entering a noli profequi, and of fufpending capital 
punishments,-till his Majefty’s pleafure fhould be known; 
that he Ihould have the power of profecuting fufpe&ed per- 
fons in the Supreme Court of Judicature, provided that they 
were not natives; that he Ihould have the power of laying 
on an embargo, of impreffing men, and Ihips, of forming 
a militia, and, above all, that whatever powers were con¬ 
ferred on him, they ihould be diftinaiy defined and mark¬ 
ed out. 


On thefe opinions, Mr. Lind has made the following re¬ 
marks; that in viewing the hiftory of the revenues of 
Bengal, &c. as far back as the reign of Achar, in 1573, the 
rent-roll had amounted to 1,49,61,482 rupees ; that from 
the accounts of the Company, Bengal had furnifhed one 
million two hundred thoufand pounds, annually for inveft- 

ments, after defraying all civil and military charges ; and 

that 
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^ that the northern circars, and our poffeffions on the Co- 
lomandel coaft, may be expe&ed to fuinifh half a million 
moie ; that while the importance of thefe poffeffions, may 
lead us, on the one hand, to adopt the ftrongeft meafures, 
thefe meafures, on the other, ought only to be fuch as will 
accoid with the cufloms and prejudices of the inhabitants; 
/ that the government of the Hindoos had been abfolute] 
I while that of the Mahomedan conquerors had been ftill 
more To, and yet, that both had preferred the rights of the 
Zemindars and of the Ryots; that fo far were the Ryots 
hom confidering this fpecies of government to be an evil, that 
they looked up to it as the only one which could protea 
them againft the oppreffions of the Zemindars, and inferior 
Mu flu linen officers; that, therefore, any immature plan 
of reformation, foreign to the charaaers of the people, 
might have the tendency of depriving Great Britain of its 
new dominions. On thefe accounts, he recommended, that 
the executive power, to be-given to the-government of 
Bengal, fhould approach nearly to that of the ancient Sou- 
bahdais, and lhould not be defined by the Governor and 
Council, but by the Governor in council, and that he 
fhould be ffyled His Majefly’s Lieutenant Governor-general 
and Captain-general of all India, receive his inftru&ion, 
under the flgn manual, or from the Lords of the Treafury; 
and be affiftcd by feven Counsellors to be appointed by the 
King. In the event of toe death of a Governor, he pro¬ 
posed, that the fenior member of council fhould prefide, till 
His Majefly’s pleafure lhould be known; that a fecretary 
ffiould be appointed by His Majefty; who, in the event of 

s his 
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his mifbehaviour, might be fufpended, or removed by the chap, l 
Governor-general and Council. In the event of the death 
or refignation of the fecretary, that another might be named 
by them, till His Majefty’s pleafure could be known. He 
thought the counfellors fhould be bound, by an oath, to 
attend to their duty diligently, not to divulge fecrets, nor 
the advice which they may give to the Governor-general; 
the fame oath, he thought, ought to be taken by the 
fecretary, who, in particular, was not to divulge fecrets, 
unlefs required fo to do by adt of parliament. 

Mr Lind recommended, that the Governor-general 
fhould have the power of fummoning the Council; but 
not that of making war or peace, with any Indian Prince, 
nor of laying on an embargo, nor of doing any public adt of 
Government, till he fhould fiift have affembled the Council, 
and communicated the fubflance of it to them. That three 
of the members of Council fhould be prefent, on fuch an occa- 
fion, and fign the minutes of their proceedings, and that the 
copies and extracts fhould be authenticated by the fecretary; 
that all orders fhould be carried into execution in the name 
of the Governor, with the advice of the Council, and be 
figned by him ; that if any difference of opinion lhould arife 
in the Council, each member fhould have the light of 
giving his fentiments, in writing, fhould fign it, and have 
it recorded ; that copies of fuch opinions, authenticated by 
the fecretary, fhould be tranfmitted, with the refolu- 
tions, to which they referred, to the Lords of the Trea- 
fury and to the Court of Directors. If it fhould fo happen, 
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that the Governor-general fhould propofe any resolution 
from which a majority, or the whole of the Council dif- 
fentecl, then, that he fhould require the reafons of fucli 
diffent to be given in writing, and to be Signed by the dii- 
fentient members ; that the Governor Should, then, difmifs 
the Council, but Summon it to meet in twenty-four hours, 
taking care, if any member of the Council (hall have 
been abfent, to Summon him, and to furnifh him with a 
copy of the refolutioh, which had been diffented from; 
that when the Council re-affembled, the Governor Ihould 
order the refolution to be then read, and call upon the 
youngeft of the di denting members, again, to give his opi¬ 
nion. If he, and the other members called upon, accord¬ 
ing to their Seniority, Should drill continue to diffent, or 
if one of the members, together with the Governor, Ihould 
affcnt (fuppofmg three members and the Governor to be 
prefent) or if two fliould afient, fuppofmg the number pre- 
fent to be four or five y or if three Ihould affent, fuppofing 
the number to be fix or feven ; thenjrhe refolution Ihould be 
carried into immediate effea. If, however, it fliould fo 
happen, that the whole Council fhould differ in opinion, 
from the Governor, after he fhould have heard, and ordered 
the reafons of the diffent to be recorded, then, if he ftill con¬ 
tinued of the fame opinion, he might ftand up in his place, 
with his head covered, and laying his right hand on his 
bread:, declare, that in his judgment and confcience (or if a 
peer, upon his honor ) it would be for the good of His Majefty s 
Service, the Safety of the Hate, and the welfare of the King’s 
dominions, that the refolution propoled, fhould be carried 

into 
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into execution. The refolution ought, then, to be recorded by 
authority of the Governor, and become as valid and binding 
as if it had pafled with the advice and confent of the Coun¬ 
cil. Four copies of the refolution ought immediately to be 
made out, and figned by the Secretary, two of which fhould 
be fent to England, by different routes, over-land ; another 
by an exprefs veflel, and the fourth, by the firft chartered 
fhip, to the Lords of the Treafury; and, along with each, 
copies of the reafons of diffent, as they had been given into 
Council, by the different members. 


Mr. Lind thought, that it fhould be ena6led to be law¬ 
ful for the Governor and Council, in His Majefty’s name, 
to declare war, or to conclude treaties of peace, to enter 
into treaties of commerce and alliance with Indian Princes 
or ftates, to levy and difcipline troops, and to order them 
on fervice againft any of His Majefty’s enemies. 


He was of opinion, that the Governor General ought to 
be entitled to dire£l the Attorney General to enter a noli 
profequiy in cafes prejudicial to His Majefty’s fervice, or to 
the intereft of the Company. The Governor, alfo, ought to 
have the power of fufpending capital punifhments, till His 
Majefty’s pleafure fhould be known. He fhould be authorized 
to feize on, and fecure fufpe&ed perfons; and, upon exa¬ 
mination, after finding that his fufcipions were fupported by 
evidence, to oblige them to quit the Britilli territories. It 
would be expedient, alfo, that the Governor fhould have 
the power to flop and examine all perfons who are not 

M poflefled 
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chap. I. poffeffed of proper paflports; it being underftood tljat this 
/ '~~~ J power fhould not extend to officers who may have the King’s 

commiffion, to the members of the Board of Trade, nor, 
' in general, to the covenanted fervahts of the Company; 

nnlefs, upon information, fupported by credible witnefTes, 
they fhould be accufed of crimes, to be tried in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. He thinks the Governor-general ought 
not to be liable to be proceeded againft, by indictment, in 
any.Court in Bengal: but if charged with treafon or felony, 
, and the charge fupported by the oaths of two or more 
credible witnefTes, that then he fhould be fent to England, 
to be tried in the Court of King’s Bench. The more fully to 
guard againft the mal-adminiftration of the Governors, in 
the different prefidencies, they ought to have ample fala- 
ries, and to be prohibited, under the fevereft penalties, 
from having any concern in trade, in loans, or in con¬ 
tracts. 


3d Qucftion. 
Under what 
reftri&ions is 
the power of 
fubordiwate 
legi Hation, to 
be exercifed ? 

Opinion of 
Mr. Cham¬ 
bers. 


3d. By what Perfons , and under what Rejlriclions is the Power 
offubordinate Legijlation to be exercifed ? 

Mr. Chambers was of opinion, that though no incon- 
veniency had hitherto arifen in Bengal, &c. from the powers 
exercifed by the Governors and Councils, of making bye¬ 
laws ; yet that it might be expedient to form a General 
Affembly with legillative power. That this affembly ought 
to confift of three diftinCt parts, viz. the Governor-ge¬ 
neral, the Supreme Council, and the Supreme Court of 

Judicature; 



s. 

Judicature ; that it ihould have the power of enabling laws 
for Natives and Europeans, and of enforcing obedience'•to 
them by capital or other penal fan&ions, provided fuch laws 
Ihould not be contrary to the authority of the King and 
Parliament; nor contrary to any eltahlilhed law in England. 
The confent of each of thefe conftituent parts ought to be 
obtained before any law can be deemed valid : it ought 
then to be tranlmitted to England, in the fame manner as the 
fubfifting bye-laws had been, for His Majefty’s approbation 
or difailowance.* He propofed that the Governor fhould 
be veiled with the power of convening, proroguing, or 
adjourning this alfembly. In all matters of public con¬ 
cern, its members ought to deliberate together, but to 
give their votes as l'eparate bodies. Referving to the Judges 
the liberty of retiring to any other place, and deliberating 
apart. The a£t of the majority of any one branch to 
be confidered as its voice; and no a<St of the legiflation to 
pafs unlefs there fhould be prefent, befides the Gover- 
nor-general, three members of Council, and two of the 
Judges. For the purpofe of recording the proceedings of 
this alfembly, there Ihould be a clerk, to be chofen and 
removeable by the alfembly; and it would be expedient 
that this clerk fhould alfo be fecretary of the revenue 
branch. In cafe of any divifion in the council, it 
would be proper that the Governor Ihould have a ne¬ 
gative on their refolutions; and if their votes were equal, 
the calling vote. 

* Agreeably to ftatute 13 Geo. jd, cap. 63. fee. 3 j. 
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chap. i. Mr. Hastings embraced the fame opinion; but propofecf 
Opinion of that the A fie m bly Ihould confift of two branches only, viz 
Mr.Haftings. the Governor-general and Council, and the Supreme Court 
of Judicature; and that, jointly, they Ihould form a Su¬ 
preme Court of Revenue, under the title of Sudder Duannee 
Adaulet. —That, in this capacity, the Aflembly ought to 
meet weekly, without fummons, or oftener, if bufinefs 
Ihould require it, upon the fummons of the Governor. 

Opinion of Sir Elijah Impey adopted and explained more fully this 
peyf ! ^ ahIm " fyftem of Mr. Haftings, and propofed to give to the Af- 
fembly, fo conftituted, the powers of ena£ting laws, and 
of enforcing the obfervance of them by capital or other 
punifhments; of regulating the police and taxes in Cal¬ 
cutta ; of laying duties on export, import, and tranfit trade ; 
of enacting rules for the practice of courts of juftice; and 
of erefting new courts of juftice, with fuch authority as 
the fituation of the different diltri6ts might require.—That 
the exercife of thefe powers might not be abufed, he thought 
no law ought to pafs unlefs three members of the council, 
and two of the judges were prefent. And that a majority 
of the voices of each, Ihould be requifite to give their de- 
cifions the force of law. That fuch law Ihould not be in force 
till thirty days after it had been regiftered, and Englifli and 
Perfian copies of it been affixed in the Court-houfe of Calcutta, 
and in the inferior courts. That it Ihould not be competent to 
the Affembly to introduce any punilhment for crimes commit¬ 
ted by His Majefty’s European or Armenian fubje< 5 ts, that was 
unknown in England, nor to inftitute any criminal profecu- 
tion againft them, unlefs by a jury, in the Supreme Court, 

or 
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or in courts of Quarter-Scjfton, held by a juftice of the peace. 
From thefe privileges, however, he wifhed to except the 
clafs of Banditti, called Dekoits. That the Judges fhould 
tranfmit the laws palled in this Afiembly to the King and 
Council, and that the Governor-general, fhould tranfmit co¬ 
pies of them to the Dire£tors. After His Majefty’s approba¬ 
tion, or difallowance of the law fhould be returned to Cal¬ 
cutta, he propofed, that it fhould be publifhed in the fame 
manner as the law originally had been, and that every perfon 
might have the power of appealing from a law fo palfed 
within fixty days after its publication in Bengal, and within 
the fame number of day6 after its publication in England. 


Mr. Lind makes the following obfervations upon thefe 
opinions. He thought that no inconveniency had arifen in 
Bengal, See. from the Governors and Councils, Sec. not hav¬ 
ing leuiflative powers; and that parliament was i\Ot called 
upon to enacf laws for a new colony, but only to grant more 
exteofive regulations for a people, who had long had a con- 
ftitution of their own ; that the Britifh fubjedfts in Hindoo- 
ftan having been habituated to law courts, correfponding to 
thofe in England, they would have no confidence in any le- 
giflation, but that which was known in the mother country. 
That laws eftablifhed by this new body might be inconfiflent 
with the manners, cuftoms, and interefts of the natives* 
That, by thefe propofitions, many of the fame laws might be 
applied to His Majefty’s European, Armenian, and Native 
fubje&s. Of the two firft of thefe claffes numbers redded 
within the Ditch at Calcutta, and very few without it; and 
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; of the lafl clafs, many were far removed from the feat of 
government, and could not be made to comprehend the 
meaning of the laws to which they were to be fubjcdted. 
He thought it a fpecies of abfurdity, that men, who were 
ft rangers to a people, fhould be vefted with the power of 
making alterations in their laws, particularly in the criminal- 
branch of them, and more fo in the fanftions by which 
thefe laws were enforced. He conceived that, in this opinion, 
he was fupported by the diftindlion which Sir Elijah Impey 
propofed, between the punishments applicable to His Ma- 
jefty’s European or Armenian fubje&s, and to the Natives *; ' 
and, upon the whole, that the obje&s of this legiflatioa 
ought to be few and fimplc, and fuch as might fafely be 
entrufted to the Governor and Council, who fhould be in¬ 
verted with power to make and iffue rules and regulations 
for the good order and civil government of the provinces, 
and collection of the revenues; leaving the laws of England, 
as the rule for His Majcfty’s fubjeCts, and the laws of the 
country for the natives. He faw no impropriety in giving the 
Governor-general and Council, the power of making aflefT- 
ments, and levying taxes within the town of Calcutta, to 
luch an amount as might be necefiary for the maintenance of 
the police ; nor did he think it inexpedient that they fhould 
have the power of proportioning the duties on import, export, 

* In a note, Mr. Lind fupports his opinion by the cafe of Nundcomar, about which 
there has been fo much controverfy ; and by a cafe mentioned by Mr. Francis, where 
an Indian having caught his wife in adultery, puniflied her, agreeably to the cuftoms 
of the country, by cutting off her nofe, and yet was tried for this deed by the laws of 
England, and hanged, 
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and trinfit trade; but that the rules in this cafe, ought 
to be deliberately eftabliflied, by being read at three different 
meetings, and then figned, and approved of by the Governor. 
He concludes, that the judges ought to have no voice 
in the Legifiative Council, in which they fhould be called 
upon, to give advice only, and be aflifted by the Roy- 
Royan, fuperintendant of the Khalfah, Chief Canongoe, 
Chief Pundit, and Chief Moulavie. Whatevu tegu- 
1 at ions might be enafted, he agreed, that they ought, to be 
ftfft pubiitlied, a certain time, before they were in force; 
and next tranfmitted to England for His Majelly s appio- 


bation or difallowance. 

4. Under what title , and in what manner ought the territorial 
revenues to be colie died? 


4. Queftioit, 
under what 
title, and in 
what manner 
ought the 
territorial re¬ 
venues to be 
collected ? 


Mr. Francis and General Clavering agreed, in con- *^°™ a o l n 
fidering the anfwer to this queftion, as involving in it all which Mr. 
the circumffances upon which the prefervation of oui In- General Cla- 
dian pofleffions depended. Mr. Francis thought that the 
Company had been in an error, both in confidering the mow? 
Mogul, to be the proprietor of the foil, and in making this 
principle, the foundation of exactions, which, though. 

Calculated for the exigencies of the moment, muff ulti¬ 
mately produce the ruin of the country .* From the lccoids 
of the Khalfa, from other authentic documents, and from 
the information oftlieoldeft fervants of the Company, the 
progrefs of the revenue had been as follows : In * 573 ’ Acbar 
conquered the Bengal provinces and Rajah Toorel Mull 

formed 
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formed the jummabundy, or rent-roll, for the empire. 
He let the lands to the Zemindars, on a moderate quit-rent. 
The jumrna , for Bengal, including the Circars of Oriffa, 
was 1,49,61,482—15. 2. rupees. This fum differs little from 
the rent raifed by Sujah Chan, in 1728, but is a crore lefs 
than the lands were affelTed at in 1775. The record of this 
jumma was called turmar ; turmar-jumma then meant the 
rent-roll, and was alfo called aufil or the original jumma. On 
this, a tuckfeem , or divifion account of the foubah was 
formed, firewing the proportion which each zemindary, per- 
gunnah, village, &c. was to bear. The hereditary office of 
Canongoe was then eftablifhed. This officer was to keep the 
accounts of the tuirmar and tuckfeem. In all transfers the 
tuimar-jumma regulated the new grant. The jaghires of the 
Munfubdars were portions of this jumma, and the fees of the 
Canongoes are flill calculated upon it. The limits of pro¬ 
perty again were divided, by reference to the tuckfeem, and 
the mode of collection was fimple. The Zemindar paid 
the rent at the treafury ; if he did not, a temporary attach¬ 
ment of the lands took place. It is not known, whether 
the Zemindars were required by Government to give pottahs, 
or leafes, to the Ryots; but it is certain, that the aufl, or 
ground-rent , was the firft thing fpecified in fettling the pro¬ 
portion of the tuckfeem, to be paid by a particular tenant, 
and that upon it, alfo, all other taxes, whether permanent 
(Aboab) or occafional (Muthote) were proportioned ; and 
that the Ryot could not be difpoflefTed, fo long as he paid 
his quit-rent. Such were the rules, till the termination of 
the power of Sujah Chan, in 1739 or 1740. Though the 
Soubahdar frequently extorted fums from the Zemindar, 
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by way of a free gift, the jumma was invariable. In the 
time of Aliverdi, who cut off the fon of Sujah, the Zemin¬ 
dars were fo rich that they affifted him, during his wars with 
the Marhattas, with a crore and a half of rupees. He and his 
fucceffor Surajah Dowlah were the fir ft who added the aboab 
or occafional taxes to the jumma, and by that encreafed the 
ground rents ; and hence all temporary taxes of this nature 
began to be made permanent. The jumma under Sujah Chan 
was 1,01,38,006 rupees; under Surajah Dowlah 1,38,12,443 
rupees; under Cofim Ally 1,86,59,720 rupees. The nett 
rent propofed in 1776-7 was i> 77 » 73,775 rupees. The furn 
a&ually colledted was 1,36,88,614 rupees. When the 
Duannee was ceded to the Company, the ancient eftablifh- 
ments had been overthrown by Coflim Ally, the Zemindars 
difpofleffed of their rights, and reduced to beggary, and 
wealthy families brought to ruin. The amount, however, 
demanded for revenue and for inveftments was daily made 
greater, and men of low rank and defperate fortunes em¬ 
ployed as aumils to collect it. After the crop of the Ryot 
was on the ground, a new muthote was laid on, and the 
improved made to pay for the deficiency of the unimproved 
land. Thofe emoluments which many of the natives had 
drawn from offices, in their diftridl's, were feized on, and 
fines impofed upon them, which went into the general 
fund. The decline of refources, neceffarily refulting from 
fuch oppreffions, were pointed out both by Mahomed 
Reza Chan, and by the moft intelligent of the Com* 
pany’s fervants. Supervifors were, therefore, appointed to 
make accurate ftatements of the profits of the Zemindar, 
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• Farmer, &c. all was fwept into the treafury; and the fu- 
pervifors, inftead of being a relief, laid the foundation of 
new oppreflions from having proceeded upon a valuation 
of the whole rents, including the profits of the Zemindar,. 
Farmer, &c. Nor was this evil (fays Mr. Francis) remedied 
by the committee of circuit, appointed to fucceed the fu- 
pervifors; for by letting the revenue to adventurers, they en- 
creafed the nominal rent, but the encreafe was only nomi¬ 
nal, for a balance remained due from 1772 to 1776 amount¬ 
ing to at lealt a crore of rupees. From thefe obfervations* 
he concluded, that the Company had levied higher rents, 
than the country could pay; and that, from the leafes be¬ 
ing uncertain, and taxes encreafed, as land was cultivated, 
all incitement to induftry or improvement had been taken 
away ; the Zemindar rendered defperate ; and the leafes of 
the Ryots, from this confufion,. had become unintelligible.. 

To remedy thefe evils, Mr. Francis propofed that the 
jumtna , or rent-roll, fhould be fixed, recorded as unalter¬ 
able, and publifhed to the people. That the whole de¬ 
mands upon the country, including Ghazipore,. (hould be 
founded upon an eftimate of the civil and militaty expenfes, 
the amount of inveftments and of contingencies*. That 

'* Mr. Lind, in a note, refers to two eHimates where an unappropriated balancr 
would remain of 37,99,043.15 rupees, for unforefeen events ; but General Claveringy 
thought that many of the articles for fervice were calculated upon too narrow a fcale 
and therefore he was againft the remiHion of 10 per cent, on the collection. Mr. 
Lind obfcrves, that the eftimaje of charges for the civil eftablifliment was too 
high. 3 

every 
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every pofiible relief fhould be given to the renters of the chap l 
D uannee lands, both on account of the diftance of them 
from the capital, and of the poverty of the inhabitants. 

With the view of illuflrating thefe propofitions, Mr. Francis 
thinks, that the medium receipts, of the laft three years, 
ought to be taken as the rule for afTeffment, and that all 
temporary contributions ought to be abolifhed. That the 
tuckfecmy ought to be formed, and a copy of it given to the 
.cutcherry of each diftrift. That regularity of payment 
fhould be made the tenure upon which the Zemindar was 
to hold his leafe. If this tenure fhould not be fulfilled, 
then that a part of the zemindarry fhould be fold for pay¬ 
ment of the rent, and the balance paid back to the pro¬ 
prietor. That in all fuch fales, a preference ought to be 
given to the next heir of the ^emindar, but if fuch heir 
did not appear, or claim, then t^at a temporary duan, or 
fteward, fhould be appointcj*; hut, at the fame time, be 
declared to be incapable of becoming the purchafer. That 
the law refpe&ing the inheritance of zemindarries ought 
to be altered, in fo far, that when a zemindarry was more 
in value than two lacs, Government might divide it among 
all the fons of the late proprietor; when lefs, veil it in 
the eldeft; but, in this lall cafe, oblige him to grant allow¬ 
ances for the maintenance of the younger fons. 


Mr. Hastings agreed with Mr. Francis in thefe lafl: pro- Opinion of 
positions, but General Clavering thought, that the adoption 
of them would be a dangerous experiment, and at all events, 
a fruitlefs one, becaufe it would be in oppofition to the 
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ancient cuftoms of adopting fons, from which the Zemin¬ 
dar never would, willingly, recede. To obviate this ob¬ 
jection, Mr. Francis thought, that a court of wards might 
be inftituted; but this General Clavering confidered to be 
an expedient not lefs hazardous than the preceding one. 
Mr. Francis was for flopping the fums allowed by Zemin¬ 
dars, upon the reftoration of their rights, and that an en¬ 
quiry fliould be inftituted into the foundation of the whole 
of their rights, and a term of prefcription fixed on, after 
which, all lands held as charity lands might be refumed. 
Sir John Clavering confidered the refumption of charity 
lands, to be a fubjeCt of great delicacy. 

With refpeCt to the Ryots, Mr. Francis thought, that 
Government fliould prefcribe a form for the pottahs, or 
leafes, which the Zemindar ghve to his tenant, and that 
in it, he fhould be obliged to giant fo much for every 
cultivated beegah, varying the fum according to the value 
of the foil or fituation, without any reference to the aboab. 
That the fuperior of the diftriCt ought to fee this pottah 
properly authenticated, by affixing to it, firft his own fig- 
nature, then by having it recorded by the Canongoe, or 
the officers of the Cutcherry, and that the Ryot ought to 
have a figned account of his jummabundy, for every year’s 
rent, with a relcafe annexed on compleating his payments. 

Mr. Lind obferves, upon the whole of thefe propofitions 
and opinions, that, in theory, they may be unexceptionable, 
but that, in practice, they are not poffible. He therefore 
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advifes, either that the Zemindars and Ryots fhould be re- 
flored by a6t of parliament; or that an a£t fhould pafs 
empowering the Governor-general and Council to reftore 
them. If neither of thefe proportions fhould be adopted, he 
recommends, that His Majefty fhould give it in inftruction 
to the Company to adopt this laft falutary meafure. 

5. How are the other Revenues to be collected? 

The moft valuable part of the revenue comprehended in 
this indefinite defcription, was that which arofe from the 
fait works. Upon this fubje6t Mr. HaJUngs was of opinion, 
that till fuch time as a fettlement of the lands could be 
made, no pra6ticable plan could be formed for rendering the 
revenue from the fait works produdtive. The ftate of this 
monopoly, in 1781, he fays, was as follows: The Com¬ 
pany, under the preflure of heavy demands, directed 
their fervants to take the fait works out of the hands 
of private perfons, and to refume them for the benefit of 
the Company ; expe&ing, from this meafure, to draw a 
revenue of £.120,000 per annum. The contracts, in con- 
fequence, were put up at audlion; and the produce, du¬ 
ring the two firfl years, amounted to 32,54,706 rupees. 
The reduction of the revenue, in fubfequent years, he 
fays, was owing to the external caufe of the importation 
of coaft fait; and to the internal one, of want of experi¬ 
ence in managing this branch of the revenue. He there¬ 
fore propofes feveral ways by which the fait might be con-, 
verted to the profit of Government.—1. By authorizing a 
free lale of fait, fubjeft only to a duty.—2. By entrufting 
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to the Zemindars the property of the cotteries, lying within 
their zemindarries, and take the payments in fait.—3. To 
receive the payments, duties included, on the fame plan, in 
money.—4. To let the fait mahals by diftmdl contra£fc, in- 
dependent of the Zemindars, and to take the payment in fait. 
—5. To take the payments, upon the fame plan, in money. 
He preferred the 3d of thefc methods, both becaufe it would 
fecure a greater amount to Government, and becaufe it 
would remove many difficulties in managing bufinefs.* 


'Objection to Sir John Clavering reprobated the putting the lands 
ciav«[ n g! hn and the contracts for fait into different hands, and faid 
that the importation of foreign fait arofe from the mono¬ 
poly in 1767; tracing, by evidence, that the importation 
had been greater or lefs, in proportion as the monopoly had 
been granted or prohibited. He propofed, therefore, to 
reftore the lands and fait farms to the Zemindars, and to 
put an additional rent on the lands for the fait works, 
leaving to the Zemindar, without any interference of the 
officers of cuftoms, to manufacture as much fait as he pleaf- 
cd, and to fell it where he could; concluding, that this 
would produce more than £.100,000 per annum of revenue ; 
reduce the price of fait to the inhabitants; and prevent the 
exportation of coin, and the importation of coaft fait. Mr. 

* Mr. Lind, in a note, refers to a paper entitled, u An Abftraft of the Prime Coft 
of Salt for the Years 1772, 1773? and 1774..” In the fir ft of thefe years (according 
to this paper) the profit was 18,51,952. 14 rupees; in the next, *4,02,753. 2. 6- 
rupees; but the ftatement for the laft two of thefe years being made, partly, by eftu 
\ mate could not be^depended upon. 
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Francis, who had formerly preferred the firft fcheme of chap, l 
Mr. Haftings, afterwards agreed in this opinion of General 
Clavering. 

The three great monopolies, at this juncture, were that 
of fait, that of opium, and that of faltpetre : we have al- the Bengal, 
ready given the opinions upon the firft of tnefe. Mr. 

Francis was for abolilhing the fecond, and fubje&ing opium 
to a duty of thirty ficca rupees per maund ; and he was for 
abolifhing the laft, as the only means of lowering * the 
price. In general, he gives it as his opinion, that if there 
is one great monopolift, then a number of individuals muft 
he precluded from employing their little capitals; and if 
this monopolift fhall be under the authority of Government, 
in cafe of a difpute, there is no impartial tribunal to 
which to apply for juftice. He therefore concludes, that if 
the Company are to be merchants, all their inveftments 
ought to proceed from contra&s, till fuch time as improve¬ 
ments in the manufa&ures will admit of ready money pur- 


chafers. Sir John Clavering agreed with Mr. Francis ia 
his general ideas againft monopolies, but held thofe of 
opium and of faltpetre to be exceptions; and that the quan¬ 
tities of thefe articles required for the inveftments muft be 
purchafed, at the Prefidency, by the Company. 


Mr. Lind concludes, on the whole of thefe opinions, Mr. Lind’i 
that from every part of the evidence, the fait works ought thijfubjea. 
to be let together with the'lands, and leafes to be granted to . 
the Zemindars. That the inveftments ought to be pro¬ 
vided 
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vided for by contra 6 ls, as foonas the Rate of the manufactures 
will admit of it; and that it would be of efiential fervice to 
the Company if they made their purchafes with ready 
money. 

6 . How, and by what Courts ftould JuJlice be adminijlered in 
the Britijh Provinces in India ? 


Opinions of Mr. Hastings and Mr, Barwell propofed, as an an- 
nnd Mr?Bar- ^ wer > that the jurifdi&ion of the Supreme Court fhould be 
well. extended over all the provinces without limitation. That 

the ancient courts of Nizamut and Duannee fhould 
be continued ; but that a controul over them lhould be 
veiled in the Supreme Council and the Judges; and that 
the Provincial Councils fhould be veiled with judicial au¬ 
thority, in the internal diflri&s, as well as become courts 
of revenue. It was upon this plan that Sir Elijah Impey 
drew up the heads of a bill. 


Opinions of Mr. Francis and General Clavering blend their views 
*ui of the judicial power with their general fyftem for govern- 

Ciaming. ment; the form which they propofed approached to the 
ancient Afiatic. In it, the Mufiuimen chiefly were to be 
invefted with offices of trull, while the cultivation of the 
foil was to be left with the Hindoos, whofe property it had 
been. They propofed to fettle the duties at fixed rates; and 
thought that the Company, like other merchants, fhould be 
obliged to go to market, to purchafe their inveftments^ and 
that the natives fhould be left with their cuftoms, laws, 

5 and 
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and religions: concluding that in this way the Moguls go- chap, l 
verned their conquered Hindooftan. 


Mr. Haft- 
ings’s fyftem 
of civil jurif- 
diction found¬ 
ed on hi 3 plan 


Mr. Hastings taking, as the ground of his reafoning, 
a plan of government which he had propofed in council, 
in 1772, recommended the eftablilhment of the following 

r • n • n f\ « 0 cuun ms u 

courts or juftice. The firft court was to be the Sudder ofgovcm- 
Duannee Adaulet , which ffiould confift of the Governor-gene- mcnt of 1772 
ral, the Chief Juftice and other Judges, the Roy Royan, and 
the chief officers of the Khalfa : three of thefe were to com- 
pofe a court, one of whom muft be a member of Council, 
and one a member of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Though this court was to be a court of appeal, it was, at the 
k fame time, to have the power of receiving new exhibits, 
and of examining new witnefles. It was to decide on per- 
fonal property, above the value of a thoufand rupees, and 
on all cafes of malguzary lands, or lands paying a rent to 
Government, and was to fit once a week. Mr. Chambers 
obje&ed to the name of this court, as implying that the 
diftin&ion between Nizamut and Duannee had not been 
abolifhed. 


Mr. Hastings, fecondly, propofed to eftablifh provincial 
Courts , to confift of the provincial Councils, at their ufual 
meetings, affifted by the provincial Duans, Canongoes, 
Moulavies, and Pundits. Thefe courts were to hear and 
determine on the complaints of the inhabitants, or remit 
them to the inferior courts, from which this was to 
be confidered as a Court of Appeal. Thefe provincial 

O courts 
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chap. I. courts were to keep regular records, extrafts from which, 
were to be held as evidence, when the cafe was brought by 
appeal to the Sudden Duannee Adaulet . Mr. Chambers, to 
produce thefe ends, propofed to divide Bengal, Bahar and 
Oriffa into eight zillas ; of which Bahar was to be divided 
into fputh and north. He thought the jurifdidtion of thefe 
courts fhould be confined entirely to revenue cafes. 

Mr. Hastings, thirdly, propofed a court of Adaulet 
Duannee Zillajaut, to be fuperintended by one of the members 
of the Provincial Council, in rotation, affifted by the Provin¬ 
cial Duan, Canongoe, and one Moulavie, and one Pundit, to 
be named by the Governor General and Council. In this 
court the complaints of the inhabitants were to be heard, 
in the firft inftance, and appeals from it might be carried 
to the Provincial Council. It was to fit three times a week, 
in the principal town of each divifion, and copies of its pro¬ 
ceedings, with abftra<Sts, were to be lent before the 5U1 
day of every month, to the Provincial Council, to be by 
them forwarded for record in the Supreme Court. Sir 
Elijah Impey propofed that the Judge of this court fhould 
be a fenior fervant of the Company, and be continued in 
his office quamdiu fe bene geferit. In oppofition to this opi¬ 
nion Mr. Chambers did not think it neceflary that the Judge 
fhould be one of the fervants of the Company. 

The fourth court, propofed by Mr. Haftings, was' that 
of Adaulet Duannee Mofujel, or fubordinate Country Revenue 
Court, to fit in diftricts where no Court of Adaulet Duannee 

Zillajaut 
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Zillajaut was ufually held. This inferior court was to con- 
fift of the Naib, the Canongoe, one Moulavie, and one Pun¬ 
dit, to be chofen by the Governor-general and Council, and 
to be held four times a week, or oftener, in the principal 
Cutcherry of each diftria. From the decifions of this court 
appeals might be made to the Provincial Courts. 

With the object of removing the difficulties which might 
arife in eftablilhing thefe courts, Mr. Haflings propofed that 
all the forms and rules obferved by the late government Ihould 
be held to be legal. That the Roy Royan and Superintcn- 
dant of the Khalfa records, fhouid, when required by the 
Governor-general and Council, or by the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, or by an individual, have the power*of iffuing 
warrants, and of fummoning witnefles, but not that of in¬ 
fixing punifhments, or of detaining parties or witnefles 
longer than 48 hours, or no longer than ihould be neceflary 
for their examination. He thought, alfo, that they Ihould 
have the power of apprehending any farmer, or fub-farmer, 
againfi: whom complaints had been entered in the Provincial 
Council, and of fending him before it. In his exercife 
of this power, however, the Judge ought to be pofleffed of 
the letter bf the Provincial Council, fpecifying the caufe for 
which the warrant was required, and that the letter 
ought to be recorded. To guard againfi: eVery fpecies of 
oppreffion, the party ought to have a right of com¬ 
plaint to the Supreme Court, againfi: the Provincial Council. 
On this laft: article, Mr. Chambers preferred the mode of in¬ 
diament to that of aaion ; but Mr. Haftings propofed giving 
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to the Supreme Court, not only the power of fending down 
cafes to the inferior courts, but of evoking any caufe which 
{hall be pending before fuch court. 

The Criminal Jurifdi&ion, Mr. Haflings propofed to 
lodge in two courts; the Nizamut Sudder Adaulet ^ and the 
Foujdary Adaulet: both to be formed upon the bafis of that fyf- 
tem of government which he had fuggefted in Council, in 
1772. To the Darogah of the Nizamut Sudder Adaulet, 
under the title of Naib Nazim, he propofed to give the 
power of confirming or mitigating the punilhments decreed 
in the Futwah, or fentence of the Nizamut, and of iffuing 
warrants for execution ; but thefe to be fubje<5t to the revi- 
fion and confirmation of the Governor-General and Council. 
He was of opinion, that the Foujdary Adaulet ihould have 
more extenfive powers than it was anciently Veiled with, 
particularly, that the Judges of it Ihould not be liable to any 
a&ion or punilhment, for what they might have done, in the 
regular difcharge of their duty, and Ihould only be made ac¬ 
countable to the Nizamut Adaulet, which was to be under the 
controul of the Governor-general and Chief Juftice; upon 
this laft point. Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion, that the 
power of the Darogah Ihould be transferred to the Governor- 
general and Chief Juftice, with a provifo, that they were 
not to encreafe any pupifhmentto capital, unlefs the offence 
Ihould be felony in England without benefit of clergy. Mr. 
Chambers was for prohibiting capital punilhments, unlefs 
for fuch crimes as the general Afiembly Ihould adjudge 
to be worthy of death. 
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In addition to thefe Courts of Juftice, Mr.Haftings brought 
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forward a plan for the police of Calcutta, in which he propofed of Police fo* 
to divide the city into eight diftrifts,'each to be under a Cut- Calcutu ’ 
wall to be nominated by the Governor-general and Council, 
from among the fed which formed the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants in each divifion. Thefe Cutvvalls were to be fubjedt to a 
Superintendant of Police. They were to have the power 
of imprifoning for twenty-four hours, and of ordering a 
punifhment to the extent of twenty lafhes with a rattan. 

They were every day to make their reports to the Superin¬ 
tendant, vidro might encreafe the number of lafhes to fifty. 

Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion, that the fame plan ought to 
be extended to the other towns within the Britifh provinces. 


With the view of rendering the whole of this judicial fyf- 
tem efficient, Mr . Haftings thought, that there fhould be 
an Advocate of the Company, for the management of fuits, 
in which they were, dire£lly or indire£lly, parties; and an 
Advocate for the Crown, who, upon information, fhould 
profecute offenders in all cafes in which His Majefty’s inte- 
refts were concerned. 


Such are the outlines of the plan, on which Sir Elijah improTc- 
Impey drew up a bill, though he introduced into it fome al¬ 
terations, viz. he propofed to extend the jurifdi&ion of the 
Supreme Court over all the countries that were, or might 
become fubje<St to the Company ; and to veil it with 
Admiralty Jurifdidtion, giving to it the power of trying 

acceffaries* 


both, propofed 
by Sir Elijah 
Impey* 
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J - acceflaries, when the principal was not within the Com¬ 
pany’s territories. He thought it lhould poffefs the power 
of granting probates, and letters of ad mini fixation to the 
heirs of perfons leaving effedts within its jurifdidtion. To 
diminifh the expenfe of law fuits, no depofitions fhould be 
reduced to writing, unjefs in cafes which might be brought 
by appeal to the King in Council. When cafes were referred 
to arbitration, the decifions of the Arbitrators might be made 
Rules of Court, and punifhments inflidled on them when 
they adted in a corrupt manner. He propofed empowering - 
this court to decide in all fuits, of a civil nature, between 
the Company and His Majefty’s fubjedts, European and 
Armenian, or between thefe fubjedts and thofe ^f other 
nations, within the Britifh provinces, either when the cafe 
exceeded the fum of five thoufand current rupees, or when 
the Juflices lhould certify, that it was requifite for the cafe 
to be tried in that court. In general, he thought, that the 
Supreme Court ought to have a controul over all other courts, 
in the fame manner as the Court of King’s Bench has in En¬ 
gland, except over the Sudder Duannee Adaulet, of which 
the Judges were themfelves members. He propofed, that all 
Judges of the inferior courts fhould be amenable to the Su¬ 
preme Court ; and that Sheriffs ought to be appointed, with 
power to ifiue writs, to be executed in the diflant provinces. 

That the Provincial Councils fhould be empowered to take 
andjuftify bail; and that the Supreme Court fhould have 
the right of appointing Commiffioners to Rate interrogato¬ 
ries, as is done in the Court of Chancery, in England ; and 
that the refult ought to be held as legal evidence. 


To 
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To conciliate this fyftem, with the ufages of the natives. 
Sir Elijah Impey propofed, that Pundits, Moulavies, Canon- 
goes, &c. the Roy Royan, and fuperintendant of the Khalfa 
records, fhould attend the court of Sudder Duannee Adaulet, 
be confidered as officers of it; and that a copy of the Hindoo 
laws, and the deeifions of the Pundits upon them, fhould 
be depofited in the Supreme Court, and held as authority 
in all queftions in which the natives of this clafs were parties. 
He was of opinion, that the clerk of this court fhould 
have powers fimilar to thofe exercifed by the clerks of the 
Court of King’s Bench. That he fhould be entitled to 
fue for fines and forfeitures, which were to be at the 
difpofal of His Majefly; but that part of thefe fines, till 
difpofed of, might be employed in fupporting fueh fuits 
of the natives as came before the court, in forma pau¬ 
peris. The fums fo arifing, to be placed out at intereft, 
and the clerk of the court to receive and be anfwerable 
for fuch intereft, ’till the ift day of every January, 
when it fhould be lodged in the hands of the Go¬ 
vernor and Council, for the public fervice. Sir Elijah 
Impey was farther of opinion, that the Supreme Court 
fhould be vefted with power to try cafes of treafon, and 
that it, as alfo the inferior courts, fhould be entitled 
to appoint their refpe<Stive ferjeants and officers. To 
prevent all undue influence, in criminal cafes, the members 
of the Foujdary courts fliould be prohibited from hav¬ 
ing any communication with the parties, except in court, 
and from receiving any prefents or gratuities of them. 

To 
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To facilitate the recovery of fmall debts, he propofed giv¬ 
ing to the Jiead farmer of every pergunnah, the fame kind 
of jurifdidlion, which Courts of Confcience have in Lon¬ 
don; but, in Calcutta, to veil that power in the Court of 
Requefts; he thought it might be expedient to appoint a 
Coroner for Calcutta, and that he, and in general all the 
officers of juftice, fhould be obliged to take the oaths of 
allegiance and of office. As the Company came to the pof- 
feffion of their territories in Auguft, 1765, -that period 
might be fixed upon, as the epocha, from which preferip- 
tion fhould be reckoned. To protect the Ryot from op- 
preffion, it fhould be flrictly enjoined, that no demand 
fhould be made upon him, beyond the amount of his pottah 
or leafe; nor fhould any taxes be impofed which had been 
abolifhed by the Company. Farther, to prevent oppreffion, 
he recommended taking away all private authority from 
the creditor of imprifoning his debtor; and to prevent 
ufury, intereffc fhould not, in any cafe, be allowed to exceed 
12 per cent. As great injuflice had arifen from Europeans 
flying from the Company’s dominions'it ought to be declared, 
that no European, who had refided in the Britifh provinces, 
fhould be permitted to enter into the fervice of any Indian 
Prince, without firft receiving a licence from the Governor- 
general. And on the whole, that this a6t fhould be pub¬ 
lished in the Supreme Court, at a meeting fpecially held for 
that purpofe, and in one month after fuch publication, all 
courts, except thofe appointed under this a£t, fhould ceafe 
and determine ; and that fuch cafes, as might be pending in 
thefc courts, fhould be transferrable to thofe which were to 

be 
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be fubflituted in their place. If the Governor-general, with 
the powers given him by this a< 5 t, fhould refufe to appoint 
IherifFs, &c. the appointments might take place by a Man¬ 


damus from the Supreme Court. 


Sir John Clavering, Mr. Francis, and Colonel Mon- 
son propofed very different views both of government and 
of jurifdi&ion, from thofe recommended by Mr. Haftings 
and Sir Elijah Impey. They confidered the eftablifhment of 
provincial councils to be a meafure fundamentally wrong; 
that there ought to be but one deliberative council, and that 
all powers delegated by it, fhould be declared to be purely 
official. Mr. Francis, in particular, held it to be abfurd, that 
any government fhould have in the fame branch of it both 
executive and deliberative powers; fince in the exercife 
of them, it could not plan with wifdom, nor difpatch with 
celerity; he therefore prefered giving the fun&ions of the 
council, as a Board of Revenue, to fupervifors aaing 
under a commiflion, and with a falary. He thought, 
however, that the power of the fupervifors fhould be only 
temporary, and that, at all events, it fhould continue no 
longer, than till the Zemindars could be re-eftablifhed, 
the Ryots receive their pottahs, and the lents be in the 
courfe of regular payment to the Khalfa ; that the power 
of thefe fupervifors might be efficient, he propofed, veiling 
them with a particular fuperintendence over the Duannee 
Adaulet Zillajaut; that they fhould be attended by the 
foujdary officers, and by men learned in the laws of Hin- 

dooftan. In particular, that they fhould have the power 
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l ' of checking monopolies, and of removing vexatious impe¬ 
diments to trade: The eftablifhments of the Company’s fer- 
vants would, by thefe means, be diminifhed, and their 
receipts and payments brought into the Ample forms of bu- 
finefs. Before difmiffing the provincial councils, he recom¬ 
mended, that they Ihould be required to give, i. An exadt 
regifter of the landed property. 2. A table, fpecifying the 
three laft years receipts. 3. A charadter of each Zemindar 
and the fituation of his family. It was by the foujdary ju- 
rifdiction that in the ancient conftitution, the Zemindar be¬ 
came bound for the peace of his diftridt:, and to make good the 
damages done by offenders in it. To this duty the Zemindar 
was compelled by the foujdary, and the taxes levied from, 
his cxercife of it, formed an article of revenue, termed 
Aboab Foujdary. The Zemindar ought to be not merely 
the colledlor of the revenue, but a fubordinate inftrument 
of civil adminiftration. On his reftitution, therefore, he 
ought to be required to keep up the ancient ufages, fuck 
as the reparation of roads and of bridges, the infpedtion. 
of plantations, &c. It was, upon the whole, his, and the 
deliberate opinion of the gentlemen who adted with him,, 
that Bengal, &c. could not be held by Great Britain, if its. 
inhabitants Ihould be fubjedted to the Britilh laws only ; a 
conclufion which he fupportsby a reference to Mr. Verellt’s. 
obfervations. It wa„ in vain to think of rendering the Du- 
annee Courts, till the Zemindars Ihould be reftored, ade¬ 
quate to the purpofes for which they were inftituted. In 
their then ftate, the molt powerful of the parties in a 
revenue caufe, was in effect in the Judge, nor could the 
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fyftem which he himfclf recommended, be made efficient 
in the hands of an Engliihman, unlefs he was affifted by 
perfons inftru&ed in the laws of the Hindoos, and of the 
Mahomedans; had a falary that made him independent; 
took the oath of office; was made removeable ad culpatn , 
and made refponfible to the Governor and Council. 
Juftice, in this way, might be accommodated to the 
manners of the people, and to their ancient inftitutions; 
but the delays and expenfes of the Briglilh law would 
ill fuit the fimple manners of the natives; and, af all 
events, thefe laft ftiould never be left to the mercy of 
attornies and lawyers. 

Mr. land obferves, in general, upon thefe different opi¬ 
nions, that it is an admitted point, by all parties, and by 
all writers, that the laws and ufages of Hirrdooftan ought 
to be continued in force, and that the Supreme Court of 
Judicature would require aids from them, in the admin iftra- 
tion of juftice. If this be the faff, in fo far as regards the 
Supreme Court, where fuits muft terminate; it certainly 
cannot be lets fo in the Subordinate Courts, in which the na¬ 
tives are almoft in every cafe the parties. The ancient ufages 
may have been perverted, amid the revolutions, which Hin- 
dooftan has experienced ; but it certainly is more practica¬ 
ble to reform thefe laws, than to introduce a fyftem, fo¬ 
reign to the manners of the people. In criminal cafes, the 
ufages of the Englifh law, in particular, in taking a perfon 
into cuftody, would deprive a Hindoo of the privileges of 
his caft, and difgrace him for ever; and it certainly would 
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^ be the highefl: cruelty to expofe the natives to the expenfes 
of Engliih law-fuits, when they could not benefit by the 
illne. We may ofFer them the benefit of our laws (fays he) 
but we ought not to force them to accept of it. 

From the whole, he draws the following chain of in¬ 
ferences ; that the jurifdidtion of the Supreme Court ought 
to be limited, in criminal cafes, to the Europeans, or Ar¬ 
menian fubjedls of the King, and to their defcendants; 
that, in civil cafes, this jurifdidtion fhould be limited to 
parties of the fame defcription, or to cafes where the 
parties, in the contradt, have flipulated an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature; that an appeal might 
be made from the Mayor’s Court to the Supreme Court; 
that the Supreme Court ought to have admiralty jurif¬ 
didtion ; that it ought to have the power of trying ac- 
ceflaries, of granting probates, letters of adminiflration, &c. 
of preventing the reducinjg depofitions to writing, unlefs 
the cafe fhall admit of an appeal to the King in Council, 
and of rendering all fubmiffions to arbitration, a rule of 
court; that the King’s advocate, or attorney, ought to have 
the power of bringing inferior officers of juftice before the 
Supreme Court; and individuals, the power of preferring 
indidtments for adts of corruption, again!! the judges of 
the inferior courts, referving to the Governor-general the 
right of entering, by the Attorney-general, a noli prefequi ; 
that the judges of the Supreme Court ought to make an¬ 
nual circuits, and the clerk of it to have the power of fuing 
for fines, the amount of which fhould be paid to a receiver 
6 appointed 
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appointed by the Governor-general and Council; that a 
Coroner fhould be appointed for Calcutta, and in the 
principal town of every diftrid, and an Advocate-general 
for the King; that hard labour lhould be inftitutecl as a 
punilhment, in place of banifhment; that the Hindoos 
ought to be tried by their laws, and the Mahomedans by 
their laws; As the power in the Supreme Court of excr- 
cifing controul, in revenue cafes, had fometimes diftrefled 
the inhabitants, and impeded the colledtions ; that therefore 
a Supreme Court of Appeal in revenue cafes fhould be infti¬ 
tuted ; fuch a court ought not to confift of the Governor- 
general and Council alone, for then the moft powerful party 
Would be the judge; nor of the Governor and Council and 
Judges, for then there would be a perpetual diverfity of opi¬ 
nion: but fhould be compoied of feven judges, nominated by 
the Governor-general and Council, three of them to be of 
council, one of them fele< 5 led from the puifne judges of the 
Supreme Court, and three of them, European fubjeufts of the 
King. This court ought to fit once every month, or oftener, 
be aflifted with the advice of the principal officers of the 
Khalfa, decide by a majority of votes, and the fenior mem* 
her, prefent, have the calling vote. The decrees of this- 
court to be final, and, after decifion, that it fhould not be 
entitled to receive frelh exhibits, or examine new witneflcs*. 
To prevent corruption, adequate falaries ought to be given 
to the members of it; that in petty, civil, or criminal'cafes, 
between the natives, the jurifdi£lion of the Zemindars ought 
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CHA P. L t 0 ^ reftored to them, leaving to the parties the right of ap¬ 
peal from their decrees, to the Duannee or Foujdaty Courts. 
That in each difhid, there ought to be aMofuffel Duannee 
Adaulet, to take cognizance of civil cafes, and a Foujdary 
Court to judge of crimes and mifdemeanors, and that both 
of thefe courts fhould be aflifted by the members of the coun¬ 
cil ; that the power of the Darogah fhould be Continued 
under the controul of the Governor-general ; that the Cut- 
wall, or fuperindant of the police, lhould not be permitted 
to in Aid. punifhment on European or Armenian fubje&s; 
but only have the power of fending them before a juftice 
of the peace ; that judges, of every defcription* (pending the 
fuit) fhould be prohibited from converfing with the parties 
out of court, or receiving prefents of any kind; or having 
any concerns in trade; that they fhould take the oath of 
allegiance and of office ; that courts fhould be inftituted 
for the recovery of fmall debts; that the interefl of money 
fhould be legally fixed, and upon an annual fettlement, when, 
due, that it lhould be added to the principal fum on open¬ 
ing a new account; that Sir Elijah Impey’s plan for the 
publication of the a£t fhould be followed ; that the Court 
of Directors fhould be obliged to deliver to the Lords of the 
Treafury, exa& and unmutilated copies of all their advices 
and difpatches; for, fince the Company have become a fpe- 
cies of intermediate fovereigns, the Proprietors, in a Gene¬ 
ral Cburt, cannot be competent judges of the foreign poli¬ 
tical tranfadtions of their fervants ; that the powers of the 
Proprietors fhould be limited to the following, viz. of 
dealing Directors, of making Bye-Laws, and of fet- 
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tling their Annual. Accounts; that the Directors fhould 
have the qualification of two thoufand pounds flock, 
fhould be chofen annually, and be reduced to fifteen ; that 
the King fhould have the power of appointing the Chair¬ 
man and fix of the. Directors; and the Company of ap¬ 
pointing the Deputy Chairman, and the remaining number 
of the Directors. 


Though it was necefTary, in flating the different opi¬ 
nions of the fervants of the Company, upon the fyflems 
of government and of jurifdi6tion fuited to our Indian do¬ 
minions, to bring the whole under the particular fubjedts 
which they examined, and to contraft with them the 
opinions which were offered by a man of ability, when he 
was digefting them into order, we fhould not furnifh the 
Public with a full review of thefe interefting memoirs, if 
fome attention was not paid to Mr. Haflings’s plan of 1772. 
As a fervant of the Company, he certainly had the befl 
opportunities of information : he had paffed through all 
the gradations of office, up to the rank of Governor-general. 
In this ftation he difcovered uncommon activity and po¬ 
litical talents. It is for his judges and for poflerity to pro¬ 
nounce whether his meafures were right or wrong. 

In a letter from Mr. Haflings and Mr. Barwell to the 
Court of Directors, dated theT8th of January 1776, they 
inform them, that they fend tl)em a plan for the better 
adminiftration of juftice in the provinces of Bengal, See. 
as they are of opinion, that the late a£t infringed on 
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!• the rights granted by Parliament to the Governor- 
general and Council; and that it had become an im¬ 
pediment to the current bufmefs of the revenue. After 
paying a compliment to the moderation and wifdom of 
the Judges, they obferve, that the undefined charadters 
of the courts which had been eftablilhed, required a re¬ 
form, and then offer the following fyftem. 

The principles upon which this plan proceeded were—. 
That the government in India fhould be made an intire one ; 
the powers which it is permitted to exercife fhould be legally 
annexed to it; the diftin&ions of Nizamut and Duannee 
fhould be abolifhed ; the Britifh fovereignty, through what¬ 
ever channel it may pafs, fhould be fupreme; the a<5ts of 
Government fhould be fecure againft interruption from 
warrants and writs, iflued by the Supreme Court of Ju¬ 
dicature. 

Mr. Hastings had flated moflof thefe principles in Coun¬ 
cil, in Auguft 1772. They were, afterwards, examined and 
improved upon, and the Provincial Councils were eftablilhed 
in December 1773. In January 1776, he propofed (as has 
been already noticed with his explanations) the following 
Courts of Juftice for civil cafes, viz. 1. The Sudder Duannee 
Adaulet, or Superior Court. 2. The Provincial Councils. 
3. The Courts of Adaulet Duannee Zillajaut, or Provin¬ 
cial Duannee Courts. 4. The Courts of Adaulet Duannee 
MofufTel, or Subordinate Duannee Courts. In the pre¬ 
ceding comparifon of opinions, the nature of thefe propofed 
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courts has been delineated. He alfo propofed to eftablifh, 
as Criminal Courts—i. The Nizamut Sudder Adaulet, 
a. The Courts of Foujdarry Adaulet. 



To accommodate thefe courts to the a&ual fituation of 
Hindooftan, Mr. Haftings and Mr. Barwell propofed to give 
a fpecies of legillative power to the Governor-general and 
Council together with the chief Juftice and Judges, af- 
fembled in the Duannee Court, for the purpofe of forming 
fuch roles and ordinances as they might think, neceflary 
and expedient for the good government of the country, 
and the welfare of the natives ; fubjedt, however, to revifion 
by His Majefty, agreeably to the A£t 13th of His reign. 
In examining the preceding opinions, the nature of this 
legillative power has been already detailed. 


Sir Elijah Impey, by dire&ion of the Council, drew up sir Elijah im. 
a bill, with the object of confolidating thefe judicial and f 0 ^Ldoa 
legillative powers in our Afiatic provinces. Though the them, 
greateft part of the particulars comprehended in this bill, 
have already been recited, it may be proper, in this place, 
to ftate the principles upon which it was founded, and to 
fubjoin the recommendation of it by Mr. Haftings and 
Air. Barwell. 


The preamble ftates, that the foie fovereignty of the 
Britilh provinces in the Eeift-Indies, at prefent, fubje& 
to the government and controul of the Company, ihould be 
vetted in His Majefty, and his heirs, See. referving to the 
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Indian Princes the rights which they now enjoy, or which 
have been fecured to them by treaty with the Company; 
and that the Company fhould retain the privileges which it 
exercifes, either under the authority of adds of parliament, 
or under its exifting charter. After recapitulating the 13th 
of the King, for eftablithing a Supreme Court of Judica¬ 
ture, and fpecifying the other kinds of jurifdiddion, fuch 
as thole of admiralty, &c. already taken notice of, it con¬ 
cludes, that the Supreme Court fhould have the fame 
powers, privileges, and prerogatives which are enjoyed by 
His Majefly’s Courts of King’s Bench in Great-Britain ; and 
that for the natives, courts of juftice in conformity to the 
arrangements of Mr. Haltings and Mr. Banvell ought to be 
conftituted. The principal deviations, in this bill, from 
the whole of the preceding plan, they fay, confilt in “ the 
“ jurifdidlion refpedrtively affigned to the Provincial Coun- 
“ cils, and to the Courts of Adaulet Duannee Ziilajaut. 
“ The former are reftridrted to the cognizance of fuch 
“ caufes Only as had an immediate relation to the public 
“ revenue ; the’ latter are intirely freed from dependence 

“ on, and connection with the Provincial Councils; and 

■*» 

“ inverted with a jurifdiftion, in all cafes, which do not 
“ appertain to the revenue; and even in the trial of 
“ complaints from the Ryots againft the inferior agents 
“ of the colledtions, for exadions not warranted by their 
“ pottahs or leafes. For although thefe, as matters of reve- 
“ nue, fhould be properly cognizable by the Provincial Coun- 
“ cils, yet from innumerable inftances of this kind of op- 
“ prelfion, which, we apprehend, will occur whenever 

“ the 





“ the Ryots lhall have a refource, provided for their re- 
“ drefs, they would prove too heavy a charge upon the 
“ Provincial Councils, and encroach too much upon the 
“ time, which they ought to beftow on the receipt and 
“ management of the larger colleitions.” 


“ We prefume not, he concludes, to look beyond our own 
local knowledge; but we dare venture to pronounce, that 
it will be impoffible to govern the people of this country, 
by the fixed rules of law and juftice, under any fyftem, how¬ 
ever judicious, which (hall not have the famSlion of fove- 
reign authority, efpecially with courts which are to exercife 
a concurrent jurifdi&ion, with the high powers granted by 
Parliament to the Supreme Court of Judicature 


Though this plan, and the bill which arofe out of it, are 
merely articles in the hiftory of opinions refpe&ing India, 
hints may certainly be drawn from them, which may be ufe- 
ful to the public, and to the legiflature, in judging of the 
fyftem required for the government of our Eaftern poflef- 
fions; from the comparifon of them the following inferences 
may, perhaps, be drawn— 


i. It will occur, that the government which had 
fubfifted in Hindooftan, anterior to, and at the time 
when Great Britain obtained its pofteflions, was a fubje6t 
perfectly new to thofe who attempted to decide on it: nor 
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was the portion of the Mogul fyftern retained by the fub- 
verters of that empire, lefs a novel and myfterious fubjedl. 
Under fuch circumftances, it is eafy to account for the 
oppofite opinions of the mod intelligent fervants of the 
Company : oneclafs of them recommending the continuance 
of the Mogul fyftem, and another, the abolition of the treaties 
under which we held our fettlements. One clafs of them 
infilling, that the Zemindars had original and a fpecies of 
fovereign power in their diftridts; another afierting, that 
this power, though often hereditary, was merely official 
and contingent; one clafs of them wiffiing to extend the 
Englilh laws and law courts, to a people who could not un- 
dcrfland the one, or have confidence in the other; and this 
liberality, oppofedby the other clafs, from the expediency of 
retaining the mixed jurifprudence, to which the natives had 
been habituated. On the whole, therefore, it follows, that . 
the fpecies of government which the Company at firft adopt¬ 
ed, arifing out of the nature of territories, acquired partly 
by conqueft, and partly by treaties, was the only one prac¬ 
ticable at the time. Events alone could conciliate the na¬ 
tives to their new mafters ; and experience alone could re¬ 
concile them to inftitutions, the fuperiority of which they 
could only perceive, in the fafety and profperity enjoyed 
under them. Parliament, therefore, did wifely in the 
enquiries which it inftituted to difcover the real hate of our 
Indian pofieffions, and adled for the public filtered, in its 
refolution to engraft as many of the prejudices of the natives 
on the delegated fovereignty of the Company, as circum¬ 
ftances 
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ftances would admit of; at the fame time, it was proper 
to allow to the natives the benefit arifing from an im¬ 
proving fyftem of government. Had Parliament, inftead of 
this prudence, annihilated the power of the Company, the 
natives muft have looked on their recent conquerors, as they 
did on Alliverdi, and held them to be the adlors of a day : 
nor could it have been explained to them, or could they 
have been made to comprehend, how a Conqueror could 
experience the viciflitude of being reduced to nothing, by a 
written mandate from a diftant land ; or conceive, but that 
the power which had lent fuch mandate, might have been 
equally fleeting and diffolving in its charafter. 


2d. It will next occur, from the whole of the opinions on 
the general, as well as on the particular queftions, refpeft- 
ing the government of our Eaftern pofleflions, that the re- 
fpeaive rights of the Company, and of the nation, were not, 
at this junfture, either developed or underftood. The law 
queftions, whether the Company, adingas a delegated fove- 
reign, could hold the provinces of the Mogul ? Whether 
the King, confidently with his dignity, could aflume the 
character of a feudatory dependant of the Mogul ? Whe¬ 
ther it might not be expedient for the King to chufe fome 
native to hold the provinces of the Mogul, but to be ac¬ 
countable to the State K tended to no end, unlefs it was to 
furnilh fubjeas for the cafuiftry of the Civilians. At this 
junaure, the Mogul was a dethroned monarch, maintained 
J 3 - as 
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as the penfioned ally of the Eaft-India Company *. Pri- 
vileges obtained from him were abfurd, becaufe he had no 
power to fulfil the conditions to which he might bind 
himfelf, and yet fuch grants ferved the purpofe of con¬ 
ciliating the natives to our government. Privileges derived 
from the inferior princes (fome of the leffer Rajahs excepted) 
were {till more unavailing, becaufe all of them were usurpers 
of yefterday, and had no other confequence than what arofe 
from grants,extorted from their fallen fovereign, or given 
to them by the accidents of talents &nd good fortune, feconded 
by that of power. And yet, fuch was the line of thinking 
in India, that even privileges obtained from thefe newly 
cftablifiled fovereigns, conciliated the natives to the autho¬ 
rity of the Company. All, therefore, that Parliament could 
do, was to preferve in force as many of the forms of the 
fallen empire, conveyed to the Company either in a direCt 
or indirect manner, as were required to maintain that rich 
acccflion to the Britilh Empire. 


—tending to 
fix rhc kind 
of j urifditftion 

required in 
them. 
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3d. It will laftly occur, from the whole of the opinions 
which we have detailed, on the lcheme of introducing the 
Englilh laws into Hindooftan, that the plan was rather libe¬ 
ral than practicable. The laws of a people arife, not from \ 
fcientific perceptions of diltributivc juftice, but from the prin- j 
ciple of juftice being gradually developed and accommodated I 


* This, though not exaftly a parallel cafe, was fomewhat fimilar to the mode of 
government adopted in all the new fovercignties in Hindooftan. The Rajah of the 
Mahrattahs was but the political engine of the Peiftiwah, as the Rajah of tylyforc 
u as of Hydcr Ally. 


to 
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to a&ual life. What nations term their ancient ufages, are only 
the frequent application of this principle to events, gradually 
forming rules for their pra&ice. Hence, the partiality of a 
people for their ufages, is in fa£l nothing more than the firft 
rudiments of their public education. Their eftablilhed fu- 
perftition tends to imprefs the value of fuch rules upon their 
minds; fo that laws become as local as manners. In Eng¬ 
land, it is the hiftory of a law which explains its chara&er 
and its tendency to promote the interefts of the people ; and. 
it is their acquaintance with this hiftory which gives them 
confidence in their Courts of Juftice. To have at once 
transfered the Englilh law to our Indian fubjects, would 
have been a violent obtrufion of foreign ufages on a really 
vanquiihed, though nominally allied people. We have gra¬ 
dually been obliged to ftiift, finee the firft intradu&ion of 
the Court of Judicature, from Provincial Councils to the for¬ 
mation of Courts of Juftice, proceeding upon the principles 
of the laws, to which the natives had been habituated; 
and been compelled to admit the propriety of eftablithing a 
diftin&ion between the fubjc&s, who are under the Britifh, 
and under the Native Courts. Even at this improved mo¬ 
ment in the knowledge of Indian affairs, and after we are 
better acquainted with the fyftems of Hindoovee and Maho- 
medan laws, and with the practice of their Law Courts, it, 
probably, will be found expedient to continue the mode of 
improving the judicial power in our Afiatic dominions, ra¬ 
ther by accommodating it to the cuftoms of the natives, than 
to make the attempt of fubftituting, at once, the laws of 
England in the place of the laws of India. 

Ax 
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At the clofe of the war in 1783, fuck were the impreflxons 
of the public, pefpe&ing the adminiftration of Indian affairs, 
by the Company, that a general defire fee tried to prevail, 
for feme mode of regulation for our foreign fettlements 
in Alia,' which might be better calculated to render them 
efficient parts of the empire ; and that foine method might 
bedeviled, by which the proceedings of the Directors fliould 
be made more coincident with thofe of the ftate, Men 
of moderation, however, forefaw, that differences of opi¬ 
nion, upon this fubjedt, might arife in both houfe s of 
parliament, and it was to be apprehended that great 
oppofition would be given to any bill propofed upon 
this national concern. As a plan, however, for Indian 
affairs was looked for from thofe particularly, who had 
taken an active ftiare in conducting the enquiries of the 
houfe of commons upon this fubject, Mr. Dundas, then His 
Majefty’s Advocate for Scotland, and who had been chair* 
man of one of the committees,, came forward with the 
following plan, in the form of a bill, for the confideration 
of the houfe of commons. 

In the preamble, this bill proceeded upon the privileges 
which the charters of the Eaft-India Company had conveyed 
to them, in virtue of different acts of parliament, and in 
particular, on the regulations fpecified in the 13th of His 
Majefty. 



The firft branch of it regarded the foreign govern - 
' menu. It fet out with propofing, that there fhould be ap- 
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pointed one Governor-general and Captain-general of all 
the Britifh fettlements in India; that he fhould be veiled 
with the fupreme power over the prefidency of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, and over the other prefidencies and fettlements in India, 
together with the chief command of all the forces, fubje£t 
only to fuch orders and inftrudions, as he might, from 
time to time, receive from the Court of Directors ; that all 
the deeds of this Governor-general and Captain-general, 
fhould be certified under the feal of his office. In the 
exercife of thefe extenfive powers, however, (except in the 
cafes of laying on an embargo, or arrefting fufpe6ted perfons) 
he was to fummon the council, (which was to confift of four 
members) to communicate with them, and to hear their opi¬ 
nions on any a£l of hoftility, which he might order, on any 
treaty he might alter or conclude; or, in general, upon 
any a£t of government, which he might have in view: 
The records of the proceedings of the council were to be 
made up by the fecretary, one copy of which was to be 
tranfmitted to the Court of Directors, and one to His Ma- 
jefty’s Principal Secretary of State : All a6ls of Govern¬ 
ment were to be iffued in the name, and under the feal of 
this Governor-general : If any difference of opinion fhould 
arife between him and the members of council, the fecretary 
was to enter on the records, the opinion or advice of each 
member prefent, with the reafons affigned for it, fubferibed 
by fuch member, and to tranfmit them, with the records of 
council, to the Court of Directors and to His Majelty’s 
Principal Secretary of State. If the Governor-general lhould 
differ in opinion from a part, or from the whole of the 
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council prefent, then he was, if the cafe would admit of delay, 
to adjourn the deliberation for, at leaft, the fpace of twenty- 
four hours, to iffue a fummons to each of the members for 
their attendance, and, when re-affembled, he was to begin 
with reading the queftion, and then to afk the opinions of 
the members, beginning with the youngeft. If a majority, 
or the whole of the council, ihould ftill differ from him, 
upon the fubjedt under difeuffion, and he continue of opinion, 
that the meafure would be for the fafety of the State, and 
for the intereft of the Company, then he might, after hear* 
ing and ordering the opinions of each of the members to be 
entered upon the records, take an oath, and declare, that 
he, in his confcience, thought the meafure was expedient, 
and for the Public intereft. Which being done, the refo- 
lution Ihould become valid, and he might command it to be 
carried into immediate execution : He was then to diredt 
the fecretary to fend four copies of it, and of the reafons 
urged by the feveral members for or againft it, over land, 
by two different me/fengers, each of whom was to carry one 
copy for the Court of Directors, and one for His Majefty’s 
Principal Secretary of State: Two copies were alfo to be 
fent by an exprefs veffel for the fame purpofe; and two 
others by the firft chartered ihip of the the Company. 


The bill, in the next place, propofed, that the Governor- 
general Ihould have the power of negotiating and concluding 
treaties, of ordering hoftilitiesagaihft any Indian Prince, and 
of defending the poffeffions of Indian ftates, of which the 
Company, by treaty, were guarantees; of levying troops, ap¬ 
pointing 
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pointing commanders, of making war, or concluding peace ; 
fubjedt, however, to fuch orders as, from time to time, he 
might receive from the Court of Directors. That, under 
his hand and feal, he might iffue warrants for detaining or 
fecuring perfons fufpefred of illicit commerce, or of keeping 
up a correfpondence with any of the country powers; but 
exceptions were made in favor of His Majefty s commanders 
of fhips, and officers under them ; alfo of the member s of 
council; of the members of the Supreme Court of Judi¬ 
cature ; of the members of the Sudder Duannee Adaulet 
of the Company’s fervants in general, and of any licenfed 
trader, unlefs on information, by credible witneffes, upon 
oath; that he ihould have the power to fufpend the 
execution of the fentences of the Supreme Court, in 
which the puniffiment was to be capital, for fuch time, as 
he might think proper, or till His Majefty’s pleafure thould 
be known ; and, if fuch fentence affedted a native of India, 
he might grant a pardon, abfolutely or conditionally, with 
the advice and confent of the Council. That he might 
alfo enter a noli profequi in a criminal procefs, if carrying 
on againft a fervant of the Company for any official act. 
To render this fyftem more Ample, the Governor-general 
was to have the fupreme controuling power in civil and mili¬ 
tary affairs, over the other prefidencies in India, all vvhofe 
acts were to be tranfmitted to him, fubject to his ratification 
or rejection. If any commotion Ihould arife, or mil manage¬ 
ment be difeovered in the fubordinate prefidencies, he was to 
be empowered, (taking with him his feal of office and any 
of the members of Council he might think fit and the Se¬ 
ll 2 cretary 
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cretary) to repair to the place, enquire into the caufes of 
the commotion or mifmanagement, fufpend, amove, and' 
commit to cuftody, fuch perfons as lhould refufe obedience, 
and could not find fecurity for quitting the fettlement, and 
to appoint others to their offices until the pleafure of the 
Directors lhould be known. During the temporary abfence 
of the Governor-general, the adminiftration was to be 
veiled in the Council, fubje£t to fuch orders as they ffiouldb 
receive from him* 


The bill, in the third place, propofed, that the Go¬ 
vernor-general and Council lhould be named in the a£t, 
and be amoveable by an order from His Majefty, under 
his fign manual, counterfigned by one of his principal Se¬ 
cretaries of State. This order was to extend to the fub- 
©rdinatc prefidencies, and a copy of it fent to the Chair¬ 
man or Deputy Chairman, within fourteen days after 
being figned. That in the event of a vacancy, the Court 
of Directors were to appoint a fucceflfor to the Governor- 
general : • the appointment, however, to be fubjedl to 
the approbation of His Majefty. That if the Directors 
lhould refufe to make fuch appointment, then His Majefty 
was to nominate a perfon. In this manner the Governors 
and Members of Council, in general, were to be appointed: 
That the Directors were to have the power of nominating 
perfons, provifionally to the fuperior offices, fuch nomina¬ 
tion to be fubmitted for His Majefty’s approbation, within 
feven days after the appointment had taken place. None of 
the Directors were to be appointed either by His Majefty or by 

the 
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the Company, to thefe offices, till fuch time as they {hould 
have been out of the direction for the fpace of four years. In 
the event of the Court of Directors becoming diflatisfied with 
any of their Governors or members of Council abroad, that 
they were to be empowered to reprefent the circumftance to 
His Majefty ; and that they were to follow fuch meafures as* 
in his royal wifdom, he {hould think fit to prefcribe to them. 
Such reprefentations, however, were not to be allowed to be 
revifed or refcinded by the Court of Proprietors. That the 
fenior member of Council was to be Lieutenant-governor y 
and, in cafe of a vacancy, to act as Governor till another 
fhould be appointed, or till he himfelf fhould be pro¬ 
moted ; transmitting always information of the vacancy by 
the fpeedieft means. In cafe of a vacancy in the council * 
the Governor-general might appoint to it, till the pleafure 
of the Directors {hould be known. That upon the arri¬ 
val of the Governor-general, in India,, he was to iflue his 
proclamation; then to take an oath to His Majefty and 
to the Company, before the chief jufticc or apuifne judge, 
and all the members of Council; and then to be held as 
fully invefted with his office. After which, the members of 
the Council and the Secretary were to take the fame oaths, 
adminiftered to them in his prefence. This new fyftem 
was to take effe& from the time of the arrival of the Gover¬ 
nor-general, and his iffuing his proclamation. 

The other great branch of this bill regarded the na¬ 
tives, and proceeded upon the principle of preferving to 
them their laws, ufages, and religions. With this object 
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it propofed, /;;/?, that a fubordinate legiflative body fhould 
be formed, in which the Governor-general was to aCt, by 
the advice and with the confent of the Council, and of the 
Chief Juftice and other Judges of the Supreme Court. That 
this fubordinate legiflative body was to enaCt fuch rules and 
ordinances as they fhould deem to be neceflary and juft, 
and for the good government of the Britifh pofleflions; for 
the collection of the revenues; for aflefiing and levying 
fuch taxes upon the houfes and lands of Calcutta as might 
be requited to maintain the internal police of that place ; 
for fixing and recovering the duties on export, import, and 
tranfit trade; for inflicting and recovering reafonable fines 
and forfeitures, &c. Thefe regulations, however, were not 
to operate on His Majefty’s natural born fubjeCts, in any 



way repugnant to the laws of England. As intended alfo 
lor the natives, fuch rules were not to be in oppofition 
to the religions, laws, and cuftoms of India. The fanc- 


tions annexed to them were not to be capital, for the for¬ 
mer, unlefs they were made fo by the laws of England; nor, 
for the latter, unlefs they were fo by the laws of the coun¬ 
try ; and particularly that a Hindoo was not to be deprived 
of his cart, unlefs he would have forfeited it by the laws 
of Hindooftan. In the ena&ment of rules or ordinances, 
each member of the legiflative body was to have an aCtive 
as well as a deliberative voice. The rule, after having 
been propofed, was to undergo three different readings; 
then to pafs by the majority of votes, and be approved of 
by the Governor-general; but not to be valid till thirty 
days after it had been regiltered in the Supreme Court of 
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Judicature, and till twenty days after copies of it fhould have 
been made in the Englilh, Perfian, and Bengal languages ; 
and been affixed in the place where this court was com¬ 
monly held. That the clerk of this court was to tranf- 
mit copies of thefe rules to the inferior, civil and cri' 
minai courts. To affift the Governor-general, &c. in form¬ 
ing thefe rules, the Roy Royan, Superintendent of thS 
Khalfa, Chief Canongoe, Chief Pundit, and Chief Moula- 
vie, refident at Calcutta, were to be fummoned to the 
meeting, to explain and to give advice. That copies of 
all fuch rules were to be tranfrpitted to the Court of Di- 
redloi s, the Chairman of which, within fourteen days from 
the receipt of the difpatch, was to fend them to His Ma¬ 
jefty for his approbation. Appeals to His Majefty alfo 
were to be allowed againft fuch rules and ordinances within 
fixty days ; who, with the advice of his Privy Council, 
might declare them to be valid, or to be null and void. 
Any fuch regulation was, however, to continue in force 
till forty days after its annulment, made on the part 
of His Majefty, fhould be published, as the rule had 
originally been. 

The bill next propofed, that the Governor-general fhould 
be allowed a falary of £.25,000 per annum, and each of the 
Members of Council a falary of £.10,000 per annum. 
Thefe fums were to be in lieu of every other advantage ; for, 
the Governor, &c. were to be prohibited from receiving gifts 
or prefents; and were not to be engaged in any but in the 
public fervice. The other fervants of the Company were to 
4 be 
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be fubject to the like conditions, with the exception of fees 
paid to lawyers, phyficians, and chaplains. That if any 
fervant of the King or Company fhould be proved to have 
taken a gift from any Indian Prince, or from the natives, 
he was to be made liable to punifhment by the Supreme 
Court; and on conviction, to forfeit double the value re¬ 
ceived, one moiety of which was to be paid to the perfon 
informing, and the other to the Company. That in particu¬ 
lar, fuch of the fervants of the Company who might be em¬ 
ployed in the collection of the revenue, were to be prohibited 
from carrying on any private trade on their own account, 
under the pain of forfeiting the goods and treble their value. 
That the intcreft of money was to be fixed at 12 per cent, 
and an offender, againft this regulation, was to forfeit treble 
the amount, and the informer was not to be permitted to 
compound, or to agree with the party againft whom his in¬ 
formation had been lodged. That if any fervant of the 
Company fhould refign, or be difmiffed from the fervice in 
India, it fhould not be lawful for him to carry on any com¬ 
merce in India, except for the difpofal of his flock in hand ; 
and if accufed of breach of truft, upon conviction, fhould 
be fent home to England, unlefs he could find fecurity to re¬ 
move within a fpecified time ; and no fentence of this kind 
to be compounded for. 

Thk bill propofed, in the third place, that the fubordi- 
nate prefidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, fhould 
each have a Governor and a Council confifting of four mem¬ 
bers. That the Governors of fuch fettlements ihould have a 
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negative, but not the power of acting agait 
of the members of their councils. That they were 


to the fame rules of appointment, fucceffion and recall, with 
the Governor-general, &c.; and that they, and the Com¬ 
pany’s Agents or Minifters at the Indian Courts, weie to 
carry on a regular correfpondence with the Governor-gene¬ 
ral, and to receive and obey his inftru&ions or orders. That 
the Governor-general, Councils, and Judges, and the Go¬ 
vernors and Councils of the fubordinate prefidencies were 
to have the powers of Juftices of Peace, and of holding 
Quarter-fefftons; and if they fhould be guilty of any of¬ 
fence againft this a 61 , it was to be tried in His Majefty s 
Court of King’s Bench, in the fame manner as if the offence 
had been committed in Middlefex. That in cafe an indi£t- 
ment or information, fhould be lodged in the Court of King s 


Bench, of crimes committed in India, upon fending a writ 


of mandamus to the Supreme Court of Judicature or to any 
Mayor’s Court in India, thefe courts were to examine evidence 
viva voce , to tranfmit the refult, to give copies to the agents 


of the parties; and that this evidence was to be held to be 
the fame, as if it had been taken in the Court of King’s 
Bench. That if the mandamus fhould be dii-efted againft 
a member of the Supreme Court, the Governor-general and 
Council were to examine the cafe, take the evidence, and 
<► fend the proceedings to England. That in the cale of fuch. 
offences being committed in India, as were cognizable by 
parliament, the Chancellor, or Speaker of the Iloufe of 
Commons were to be empowered to iffue their warrants to 
the Governor-general and Council, and Judges, to ex- 
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amine witneffes, and to make a report, which report was 
to be held as legal evidence ; and thefe proceedings were to 
remain in force, though parliament fhould be prorogued 
or diflolved. ' 



With regard to the tenures of land in Hindooftan, it was 
propofed in this bill, that in fo far, as the good govern¬ 
ment of the fettlements would admit, the Rajahs and Ze¬ 
mindars fhould be re-inftated; pottahs given to the Ryots 
at reafonable and fixed rates, enquiries made and.the moll 
expedient method adopted for making fuch reftoration, fet¬ 
tling the quantum of tribute, modes and days of payment: 
and, to protect the Ryots from extortion, the Courts were 
to be empowered to inflidft punifhments proportionate to the 
offence* 


The part Besides thefe general objects, it was farther propofed to 
yarded the take meafures for fettling-the refpe<Stive claims of the 
fetticment of Company and of the country powers; in particular, for 
the reciprocal a diufting and liquidating the debts of the Nabob of 

claims of the J ° „ . * r i • i 

Company and Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, in fuch a way as might ena- 
p!nv h er 8 n on Ve ble them to fulfil their engagements with the Company, 
each other, anc j to contribute to the defence of their refpe&ive ter¬ 
ritories. For thefe ends, the Governor-general and Coun¬ 
cil were to tranfmit the refults of their enquiries, on the 
fubje£t of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of 
Tanjore, to the Directors, and to His Majefty’s Principal 
Secretary of State; as alfo, accurate lifts of the civil and 
military eftablilliments and emoluments of the Company’s 
fervants in India, that meafures might be taken for re¬ 
trenching 
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trenching expenfes, and reftoring profperity to the Com 
pany’s affairs. 



This bill evidently was founded upon the general idea, ^nei-aUen^ 
that during the term of the Company’s charter, the adini- propofed bill, 
niftration of their affairs required the a£tive interference 
of the executive government, and, in^this point, the opi¬ 
nions in Parliament, for and againft the bill feem to agree *• 

On the one hand, it was allowed, that a government which 
fhould have energy and extenfive powers, in India, was re¬ 
quired ; and, on the other, that a refponfibility more de¬ 
fined than in the a£l of the thirteenth of the King, was 
neceffary. The principle of the bill, therefore, was al¬ 
lowed to be proper, and the only difference of opinion, 
was, refpe&ing the checks which it might be expedient 
to have over this controuling power, in its operation. 

Without entering u$on queftions which events have fully 
explained, it will be fufficient to obferve, that out of this 
plan arofe the fyftem, which has fince that time been 
adopted, in which the controul of the Rate over Indian 
affairs has been eftablilhed ; the fubordination of the other 
Prefidencies to that of Bengal, clearly marked out, the 
rights of the natives to their lands, &c. put in the train 
of being afeertained, and, ultimately lettled on equitable 
terms; and the points in difpute between the Company, the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, adjufted. 


$ 

* Sec Debates—Parliamentary Regiflcr, 1783. 
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The expenfes incurred during a long and general war, 
in India," having brought the Company’s affairs into luch 
did refs, that immediate relief was required, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, while this bill was pending, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to grant to the Company a further time, 
to recover from the Ioffes, which they had fuftained, and 
for a delay in the payment of certain fums due, by them, 
to the Public. The plan for the government of India, of 
which we have given the outline, was loft in the dilputes 
about this more immediate concern. 


The fame impreflion which had led to the preceding 
plan, ftill continued with the Public, and brought forward 
Mr. Fox's bills, for the better regulation of Indian affairs, 
domeftic and foreign. We lliall, therefore, take them, in 
their order, ftate the principles upon which they proceeded, 
the propofitions contained in them, and the arguments ad¬ 
duced by the Company againft their being adopted by the 
Legiflature. 

The bill which had the domejiic arrangement of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs for its object, fets out with the preamble, that 
diforders of an alarming nature and magnitude had long 
prevailed in the adminiftration of the territorial poffeflions, 
revenues, and commerce of this kingdom in the Eaft-Indies; 
that, in confequcnce of them, the natives had been re¬ 
duced to diftrefs, and the public interefts in India, in dan¬ 
ger of being ruined. A remedy, therefore, had become 

absolutely 
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abfolutely necefiary, and the following was propofed, viz. 
That all the powers which were exercifed by the Directors 
and Proprietors of the Eaft-India Company Ihould be dif- 
continued, and the Company no longer entitled to hold Spe¬ 
cial or General Courts ; any charter, ufage, law, or ftatute, to 
the contrary, notwith Handing—'That, therefore, feven per¬ 
sons, named in the Aft, were to be appointed Dire&ors or 
Commiflioners, conftituted members of the Company, and 
veiled with the powers of the former Directors and 
General Courts of Proprietors.—That to thefe Dire&ors 
was to be committed the management of the territorial 
pofleflions, revenues, and commerce of the Eall-India 
Company; and to enable them to difcharge their duty 
with effect, they were to be put in polfelfion of the lands, 
warehoufes, books, records, charters, Ihips, goods, mer¬ 
chandizes, money, and fecurities for money belonging to 
the Company; and to adminifler the whole for the be¬ 
nefit of the Proprietors—That they might be enabled to ma¬ 
nage the commerce, nine Affiftant Directors, named in the 
a£t, were to be appointed from among the Proprietors who 
Ihouldbe poffeffed of £.2,000 capital Hock; thefe Sub-direc¬ 
tors were to be bound, from time to time, (and as often as they 
fhould be required) to render an account of their tranfactions 
and proceedings to the Directors ; and to obey whatever or¬ 
ders they might receive from them ; That the Dire6tors wdre 
to take an oath, “ to be indifferent, and equal to all man- 
“ ner of perfons, and to give their belt advice and affilt- 
«« ance, for the fupport and government of the Company, 
“ and for the good management of the territorial polfelTions, 
“ revenues, and commerce of this kingdom, in the Eaft- 
. “ Indies.’* 
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“ Indies.”* That the Afliftant Directors were alfo to take 
an oath, “ that they would be indifferent and equal to all 
“ manner of pcrfons, and that they would carry on, ma- 
“ nage, and improve the trade and commerce of the Eaft- 
India Company, to the beft of their fkill and under- 
“ ftanding/’f That if a vacancy fhould happen, among 
the Directors, by death, refignation, removal, or otherwife, 
it fhould be filled up by his Majefly, by an order under his 
fign manual; that if a vacancy fhould take place, among 
the Afliftant Diredfors, it fhould be filled up by the Pro¬ 
prietors as qualified in the aft, the thirteenth of the King. 
The Proprietors, in this eledtion, were not to vote by bal¬ 
lot, but in open court, fpecially fummoned for that pur- 
pofe, where they were to fubfcribe their names, under the 
name of the perfon for whom they voted. That, if upon 
enquiry, five of the Directors fhould, at any meeting, find 
that any of the Afliftant Directors had been guilty of neg- 
ledtorof mifdemeanor, in executing the duties of his office, or 
of wilful difobedience to any of the orders of the Directors, 
then they were to be removed and difplaced; and the Di- 
redtors were to enter in their journals their reafons re- 
fpedtively for fuch removal, figned with their names: That 
two of the Diredfors, named in the adt, were to the Chair¬ 
man and Deputy Chairman ; and the Deputy was to fucceed 
of courfe, in cafe of the death or removal of the Chairman ; 
if a vacancy happened in the office of Deputy Chairman, 



* See the Ad as printed for the Houfe of Lords, 
f Ibid. 3 
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the Directors were to fill it up, from among their own chap, l 
number; that the Chairman and his Deputy were to have 
the power of fummoning extraordinary meetings of the 
Directors, and of laying the bufinefs before them; the Di¬ 
rectors were to give their votes openly, and when any of 
them diflented from the refolutions of the Board, they were 
to enter their reafons on the journals; that no perfon furnifti- 
ing the Company with fhipping, military ftores, or any arti¬ 
cle of inveftment outwards, was to be capable of being either 
a DireClor, or Afiiftant Director; nor any perfon againft 
whom authenticated charges, on the records of the Com¬ 
pany, fliould have been made (within two years before the 
time of his nomination) of peculation, or of oppreffion in 
India, until the Directors, or three of them, ihould have 
examined the charge, and declared the perfon not to have 
been guilty; and, that no fervant of the Company fhould 
be eligible, as Director, or Afiiftant Director, within two 
years after his return to Europe. It was propofed far¬ 
ther in fpecifying the duties of the Directors to the 
Public, that they were to lay before the Proprietors, in a 
General Court, to be for that purpofe aflembled once in 
every fix months, an exaCl ftate of the debts and credits of 
the Company, the firft coft and charges of their inveft¬ 
ment, outward and inward, and the fums in India applicable 
to inveftment, with an account of the fhipping and of the 
produce of the fales, and the ftate of the warehoufes at home 
and abroad ; that the Proprietors were not to have the power, 
of fummoning a General Court more than once in every 
three months, which court, at the lame time, muft be af- 
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fembled, or called, by the Directors, or three of them ; but 
it was to be lawful for any nine, or more of the Proprietors, 
to apply to the Directors (each of thefe Proprietors being 
pofiefled of £500 capital ftock) tofummon a General Court 
within ten days after fuch demand ; or in default of the Di¬ 
rectors, or any of them, refufing to fummon fuch General 
Court, that then fuch nine Proprietors, or a greater number 
upon ten days notice, to be given in writing, and fixed up in the 
Royal Exchange, were to have the power of fummoningand 
holding a General Court of Proprietors. That the Di¬ 
rectors were, twenty days after the commencement of each 
Sefiion of Parliament, to lay before the Commilfioners of the 
Treafury, to be by them laid before Parliament, an account 
of the territorial and other revenues of the Company in 
India, eftimates of the civil, naval, and military cftablilh- 
ments there; an account of the bond and other debts in 
India, fpecifying what belongs to each Prefidency; with a 
Rate of the trade as laid before the Proprietors at their laft 
General Meeting. The Directors were to have the farther 
power of fufpending, difplacing, or appointing perfons to 
offices, civil or military, in the fervice of the Company, 
either within this kingdom or in India: that when any charge 
of corruption, peculation, breach of orders, &c. which Ihould 
be exhibited before any of the Prefidcnts and Councils abroad, 
was tranfmitted to the Court of Directors, they were within 
twenty days after receiving fuch information, to enter on 
the examination of the charge; and if they fhould not 
think proper either to recal the perfon, or to order a pro- 

fecution 
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fecution againft him, they were to enter their reafons, in 
writing, upon their journals, and to proceed in the fame 
manner, in complaints made by any of the native Princes, 
dependant upon, or under the protection of the Company, 
againft their fervants abroad. 

That if any charge fhould appear upon the Company’s 
records againft any of their fervants, they were not to be 
permitted to return to any part of India, or to be employed in 
any office in the fervice of the Company, till the Directors 
fhould have made a full and particular examination into the 
conduct of fuch perfons, relative to fuch charge; and if they 
fhould permit them to return, they .were to enter their rea¬ 
fons upon their journals. That in cafe of any difputes between 
the Governors and Councils, or between the fubordinatc 
branches of the Company’s eftablifhments, the Directors 
fhould, within twenty days after receiving official infor¬ 
mation, enter upon an examination and enquiry into the fub- 
ject, and either decide on it within three months, or enter 
their reafons for delay upon their journals, figned with their 
refpective names. That they were to be bound, within three 
months after their receipt of the requifition of any of the 
prefidencies abroad, relative to any difpute fubfifting among 
them, to return an anfwer, opinion, and direction, entering 
on their journals their reafons figned with their refpedtive 
names. That if any Indian Prince fhould complain of a breach 
of treaty, or of an injury or wrong done to him, by any of the 
Company’s civil or military fervants, the Directors were to 
examine the cafe as fpeedily as might be, and to do juftice 
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CHAP. i. for finch breach of treaty, wrong, or grievance ; that 
they were not to have the power of punifihing the 
breach of any bye-law, unlefs the penalty annexed to it 
Should be approved of by a majority of the Proprietors, 
having £. 1,000 of capital ftock. That three of the 
Directors were to form a board, and that the Chair¬ 
man (or Deputy Chairman, in his abfence) was to have 
two voices, or the carting voice. That the Secretary to the 
Board of Directors was to Sign all difpatches to the fettlements 
abroad, and that the accounts already fpecified, which were 
formerly to be figned by a particular number of Directors, 
were now to be figned by three of thefie Directors. That the 
Directors and afliftant Directors were to be declared incapable 
of holding any other office, in the fervice of the Company, or 
any place of profit from the Crown during pleafure. That 
the Directors were to be removeable, upon an addrefs of 
either of the Houfes of Parliament to the King. Thefe Di¬ 
rectors were not to be disqualified, under the provifion of 
the aCt of the fixth of Queen Anne, from fitting in the Houfe 
of Commons. That each of the Affiftant Directors were to 
be allowed a falary of £.500 per annum, during the time of 
their holding the office, and to be disqualified, in confe- 
quence of holding it, from fitting in the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons ; and fliould fuch Affiftant Director be eleCted, and 
take his feat, that he Should forfeit for every day fo fitting, 
£.500 to the perfon fuing him. That this act was to take 
effect, on receiving the Royal Affent, and to continue in force 
for four years *. 


* From the copy of Mr. Fox’s bill, as primed by the Lords. 
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Though this proportion for the domejlic regulation of the 
Company’? affairs, was intimately connected with that which 
was brought forward for the government of their foreign 
pojfejfms , the arguments which were adduced by the Com¬ 
pany again ft this bill pafling into a law, ought to be 
ftated apart. 


CHAP. i. 

i _ v i 

Obje&ions 
made by the 
Eaft-India 
Company 
againft this 
propofitiou 
paffing into 


; . . v ‘ ■■ , ■■■■ ■ : v:‘ ! ; 

i. The Company admitted, that diforders had prevailed 
in their fettlements abroad, which were of an alarming 
nature and magnitude, but faid, that inftead of originating 
in the Court of Directors, they might be traced either to the 
want of power in that Court to enforce obedience to their 
orders, or to the ambition and interefted fchemes of indivi¬ 
duals among their fervants abroad, who knew that the Com¬ 
pany had no power to punifh them, in any other way, except 
by difmifling them from the fervice. That in the year 1767, 
the Company had afked to be vefted with the power of pu- 
nifhing their fervants abroad, for difobedience of orders, but 
it was not thought expedient, at that juncture, to confer it 
on them. To their want of power, therefore, to controul the 
conduct of their fervants, had been owing the confufion 
in their councils abroad, and that animoftty among their 
fervants, which had worked them up into contending fac¬ 
tions. That the diforders of a public nature, had arifen 
from the war in Europe extending to India, for this had 
afforded the French an opening for cabal and unfair inter¬ 
ferences, and enabled them to engage the country powers 
in a general combination, for the expulfion of the Englifti 
from their different fettlements. Thefe were facts univer- 
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fally known and admitted. If the war, then, did not origi¬ 
nate with the Company, but in events of which they 
were not the authors, the difbrders which had prevailed in 
India during the progrefs of that war could not be wholly 
afcribed to them. The enormous debt which they had 
been obliged to contract, in confequence of this war, might 
be an argument for granting them relief, but could not, 
furely, be a reafon for depriving them of any of the privi¬ 
leges they enjoyed under their charter. 

2. The Company next defended themfelves, by ffating, 
that it could not be alledgcd againft them, that they had, 
in any degree, neglected to carry the Eaft-Indian commerce 
to its utmoft extent, and produced accounts of their exports, 
imports, number and tonnage of their (hips, and duties paid 
to the date, anterior to the war, and during its continuance, 
adding the profpedts which peace was now offering to them 
of reftoring their affairs. Whether their fervants had ac¬ 
quired fortunes honejily or dijhonejily they held to be out of 
the queflion ; if honejily , there could be no blame in taking 
up money from them, for bills on England, to fupport the 
war ; and if di/honcjlly , it could not be fuppofed, during fo 
trying an exigency, that they could enter into any exami¬ 
nation of the fad, more particularly, when they had no 
other power, than that of difmifling the delinquents from 
their fervice ; if they had refufed to accept of this money, 
it would neceflarily have paffed through foreign companies 
to Europe, and indirectly might have been made a resource 

to 
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The debt was now contradled, and it muft 


CHAP. I. 


3. The Company pleaded, in the third place, that as a 
body corporate, they ought not to be deprived of any part of 
their privileges, unlefs they had violated fome of the condi¬ 
tions in their charter; and even if they had violated thefe con¬ 
ditions, that they ought to be-put on their trial; if a trial 
was denied them, then it would eftablilh as a principle, 
that a royal charter, proceeding upon an agreement with 
Parliament, might be annulled by another adl of Parlia¬ 
ment ; and that the property of fuch body corporate might 
be put into the hands of truftees not accountable to its 
owners, but to the Public. The thirteenth article of the 
Bill of Rights had confirmed charters, as folemnly as it 
had done the other rights of Englillimen ; what, therefore, 
the fituation of the Eaft-India Company would be, with re- 
fpedb to their charter if this bill palled, might become that ; 
of any other chartered body in Britain. 


4. The Company argued, in the fourth place, that the 
fituation of the Afliftant Diredlors, who were to manage 
the trade, muft preclude them from that freedom, which 
was required to carry it on with fpirit; that the new 
Dire£tors, though conftituted members of the Company, 
were not required to be Proprietors, and had not been 
bred or accuftomed to commercial affairs. To be a 
merchant, required ftudy and practice ; and though the 
truft might be managed with the mod pure and patriotic 

in ten- 
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chap. I. intentions, it could not be managed well by perfons un- 
V v * acquainted with commerce. Should the revenues be af- 
fumed by the Public, and a compenfation be given to the 
Company, for the remainder of their term, they might then 
complain of a hardfhip, but could not of an injuflice ; and 
that, at all events, if they were to be held as unfit to manage 
their own affairs, and thefe to be put into the hands of 
truflees, it would be but reafonable, that thefe truflees 
fhould be made ultimately accountable to the Proprietors. 


5. The Company infilled, in the laft place, that by 
putting the management of their affairs into the hands of 
the new Directors, a kind of fourth eft ate in the realm 
would be formed, able to check the energy of the execu¬ 
tive, or the deliberations of the legiflative branches. 
Thefe new Directors, they afferted, would not be under 
controul, as the refponfibility was not to be removed from 
the Secretary of State, and their continuance in office, 
for four years, might give them an undue influence in the 
elections for the fucceeding Parliament. 

These arguments had the effedl to create an alarm, 
which terminated in an opinion, that the propofitions had 
not arifen out of a proper view of the chartered rights of 
the Company, and that they did not comprehend regula¬ 
tions, calculated to introduce a better fyllem for the admi- 
flration of Indian affairs. 


The 
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The bill which had the arrangement of the Company's fo¬ 
reign affairs , for its object, was introduced with the fol¬ 
lowing obfervations, “ that great disorders had prevailed 
“ in the Britilh territorial pofleffions in India, and that 
“ the laws of this kingdom had not been obeyed, by many 
“ of the Servants of the Company of Merchants trading to 
“ the Eaft-Indies.” To remedy thefe evils, the bill propo- 
fed to declare; that there was not, nor had been granted 
any privilege or authority, pre-eminence or jurifdidtion, by 
the 13th of His Majefty, to the Governor-general and 
Council of Bengal, or to any other perfon, in the fervice 
of the Eaft-India Company, which did, or fhould exempt 
them from a and faithful obedience to the orders of 

the Directors, or of the CommilFioners, to be named 
and appointed, under this adt, to govern and manage 
the affairs of the United Company. It then propos¬ 
ed to declare, that all the general and Special orders of 
the Court of Directors, for regulating the condudt of the 
Governor-general and Council, or of any perfon in the 
fervice of the Company, lhould be implicitly obeyed, 
until notice lhould be given, by the Commiffioners, of 
any alteration, revocation, or repeal of them. It next 
Bates, that the claufe in the adt of the thirteenth of 
His Majefty, had been conftrued to refer to certain forts 
and factories only, and not to every part of the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla; but that, it did, 
and lhould be underftood to refer to all the rules, ordi¬ 
nances, and regulations, iflued by the Governor-general 
and Council, relative to forts and factories, or other fubor- 
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dinate places, and to extend over whatever clafs or defcrip- 
tion of perfons thefe ordinances were to operate. That Jfuch 
rules fhould be regiftered and publifhed in the Supreme Court 
of Juftice, and the fubftance of them tranflated into the 
Perfian and Hindooftan languages, and affixed in fome 
proper place, in each and every provincial court within 
the provinces of Bengal, &c. or within the territories to 
which they related. It farther propofed to declare, that the 
powers of the Governor-general and Council, and Prefi- 
dents, and Councils, fhourd, on no occafion, be delegated 
to fuch Governor alone, or to any perfon or perfons what- 
loever. And in cafe the Governor, or any other perfon 
fhould be employed in the execution of any fpecial commif- 
fion, a full report fhould be fir/! made to the Governor- 
general and Council, refpe&ively. The bill then Hates 
that all correfpondence fhould, in future, be addreffed to 
the Governor-general and Council, and that all letters from 
perfons in offices of truft, addreffed to the Governor-gene¬ 
ral, or any Member of Council, or to their Secretaries, fhould 
be laid before the Council, when the fame fhould be received. 
The Governor-general was alfo to have the power of poft- 
poning or adjourning any queftion, that might come before 
the Council, for a certain number of days. The Governor 
and the Council, as well as the Prefidents and Councils, ' 
were to be prohibited from ceding to, or exchanging with 
any native prince or Hate whatever, any territory which 
was in the poffeffion of the United Company, or of any of 
the dependent Princes or States, or to accept of any acqui- 
fjtion from them, to the territories of the Company, 

with- 
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without orders from the new Board of Commiffioners. That C HA 1> 
the Governor-general fhould not have the power of invad¬ 
ing or entering, with an armed force, into the territory of 
any native independent Prince or State in India, except 
upon intelligence (the credibility and importance of which 
fhould be allowed by a majority in Council, declared by 
them in their minutes, and fubfcribed by each member 
compofing fuch majority) that fuch Prince or State was 
about to make war on the territories of the Company, or 
on the Princes or States dependent upon them. That the 
Governor-general and Council were not to be permitted to 
enter into any oflenfive alliance for the purpofe of dividing 
or fharing any country between the Company and any native 
Prince, without orders firft received from the Commiffioners; 
nor to hire out to any Native State or Prince, any part of 
the Company’s Britifh or Native troops, nor to enter into 
any treaty for keeping up a body of fuch troops, in the coun¬ 
try of any independent Prince or State. That none of the 
governments were to employ in any office, any perfon. Na¬ 
tive or Britifh, who fhould have been removed from an office 
or ftation, for any mifdemeanor, or other offence, without 
authority firft obtained from the Commiffioners. That the 
Governor, &c. and the Company’s fervants in general, were 
to be prohibited from renting or letting any farm, or land, 
or any property whatever, to any Banyan or Native Steward; 
and if fuch a cafe fhould occur, the farm, &c. was to be 
deemed to be for the principal, who was to be obliged to 
account for the profits to the Company; that all monopo¬ 
lies, or rights of pre-emption and preference of any com- 
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CHAF. I. modities, in any of the Company’s fettlements, were to 
be declared, contrary to law, and void; that no debt, 
above a fixed amount, incurred by an advance for the 
fupport of any manufafture, or for the purchafe of mate¬ 
rials ; or to any hufbandman for any raw commodity, 
Ihould be recoverable in any court, or by any aftion or 
fuit at law, after a certain time; nor fhould it be lawful to 
imprifon any perfon, whatever, for or by reafon of any fuch 
advances. That prefents, gratuities, &c. having been taken 
contrary to the true intent of the aft, the thirteenth of the 
King, and the receipt of them defended, by pretending that 
they were for the ufe of the Company; it was, therefore, 
propofed, that if fuch prefent fhould not have been cor¬ 
ruptly given, to obtain any place, or other objeft, to which 
the perfon giving the fame fhould not be entitled, it fhould 
be redelivered to him, or to his reprefentatives according to 
the cuftoms of the country, and that fuch perfon fhould 
be entitled to recover the amount by an aftion at law. 
If a prefent were corruptly given, to obtain any place, 
or other objeft, relating to the Company’s fervice, then 
the perfon giving it fhould not be intitled to recover ; but 
the amount fhould be recovered for the ufe of the Com¬ 
pany ; if neither the perfoh giving, nor the Company, 
fhould fue for the amount, then any perfon might fue for 
it, and receive it for his own benefit. If any perfon 
direftly or indire&ly, fhould receive prefents from any In¬ 
dian Prince, or native, upon any account or pretext what¬ 
ever, and be clearly convifted thereof, in the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, or Mayor’s Court, or Court of competent Ju- 
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rifdi&ion in England, then he fhould be liable to certain 
penalties *. 

The rents paid by landholders to the Company having 
been raifed, lands farmed out at new rates, and ancient far¬ 
mers and proprietors having been difpofleffed, it was propofed, 
that all lands, within the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriffa, or in territories under the adminiftration of the 
Company, Ihould be deemed to be the eftates of the native 
landholders or fanners, who had formerly held them, unlefs 
they had been difpoffefled of fuch lands, by the judgment 
of fome competent court, for fome crime, mifdemeanor, or 
negleft of payment; and thefe lands were to be held by them, 
according to the cuftoms of the country without any molef- 
tation or difturbance from the Company or their fervants. 
It was, however, to be underftood, that this claufe was 
not to deprive the Company* of the rent or tribute, which 
might be due to them from fuch native landholders, or 
their defendants, nor to prevent them from taking any means 
confiftent with the laws and ufages of thefe countries, for 
recovering or obtaining payment of fuch rent or tribute. 

. With the obje£t of quieting the minds of the native 
Princes, and preventing corrupt pra&ices, on the part of 
the Company’s fervants, the rents were to be fixed 
and permanent, at an amount which had been paid, or 
agreed to be paid by the native landholders, in fome pre- 

* In the bill, as printed, for the ufe of the Commons, the penalties to this claufe are 
not annexed. 
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ceding year to be fpecified, and no other charge or payment 
was to be exacted. On thefe terms the farms were to be 
reftored to the former landholders; but if they, or their 
heirs, or defcendants, fhould prefer the penfions they had 
been accuftomed to receive, in lieu of their lands, the fame 
fliould be continued to them without any diminution. It 
was further propofed, that the native Princes or States in 
India, having the management of their own revenues, but 
engaged by treaty to keep up a body of troops for the fer- 
vice of the Company, fliould be declared to be under the 
protection of His Majefty. 

' * rft , - » ,v *■ • * - . V , 

As the preamble of this bill had fet forth, that unwar¬ 
rantable aCts had been committed in, and relative to 
the territories and revenues of the native Princes and 
States, the Commiffioners were to be empowered to bring 
the Company’s fervants, who might be guilty of fuch 
acts, before courts of juftice, both in India and in Great 
Britain, for trial. None of the Company’s fervants, civil 
or military, were to be permitted to be agents to, or to 
farm the lands of any protected Prince or State in India. If 
any fervant of the Company, civil or military, fliould invade,, 
or make war on the territory of any native power, with¬ 
out having an order, in writing, under the hands of 
the Governor-general and Council, upon his being con¬ 
victed, before the Supreme Court of Judicature, or Mayor’s 
Court, or Competent Court, in an inferior fettlement, he 
was to be liable to a penalty *. No protected native Prince 

* The penalty is not fpecified in the bill, 
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was to be permitted to have Princes dependent on him or , CHA P 
engaged for payment of tribute, or for furnifhing him with 
quotas of troops, otherwife than fuch dependent Princes flood 
chargeable, at a period to be fpecified ; thefe fupplies of 
troops were not to be required of them, without the orders of 
the Governor-general and Council of Bengal, or Prefident 
and Council of any other principal fettlement. The fuccef- ' 
lion to the territories of thefe prote&ed native Princes was 
to be regulated, according to the l/uvs of the country, and * 
to the faith of treaties. No prote&ed native Prince was to 
be permitted to jent, or to take any leafe of lands from the 
Company ; nor were they to be permitted to refide, for more 
than a limited time, in any of the Company’s fettlements, 
unlefs, when expelled from their own dominions, they took 
refuge in thofe of the Company. 


None of the Company’s fervants, civil or militaryi^were 
to be permitted to borrow or lend money, or to farmlands 
or revenues, or to be concerned in any tranfa<Sfion of com¬ 
merce, with any protected or other Prince or State, and if 
convicted of fuch offence, to be liable to a penalty*. No 
prote6fed native Prince, or State, was to be allowed to dif- 
poflefs any fubordinate Prince, Zemindar, or Land-holder, 
or to encreafe the rent, or tribute paid by them, beyond 
what had been paid at a year to be fpecified. All difpoflefled. 
native Princes or Sovereigns were to be reftored. Neither 
the Nabob of Arcot, nor the Rajah of Tanjore, nor any 


* This penalty is not fpecified* 
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other protected native Prince in India, were to be permitted 
toaflign or mortgage or pledge, his territories, or the pro¬ 
duce or revenue of them, to any Britilh fubjeCt; and if fuch 
alignments had been made, they were to be recovered by fuch 
native Prince from the perfon who had received them, or 
from his reprefentatives : nor was it to be lawful for any 
Britilh fubject, to take any kind of payment from a na¬ 
tive Prince for a debt then due, (except fuch debts had 
been confolidatcd, in a year to be fpecified, allowed by the 
Dire< 5 tors, and ordered to be recovered) until proof lhould 
be brought to the fatisfa&ion of the Commiflioners, that 
the debt was fairly and bond Jide contracted. The Com¬ 
miflioners were enjoined to enquire into the foundations 
of the difputes between the Nabob of Arcot and the 
Rajah of Tanjore, that they might be fettled upon the 
balls of the treaty 1762, and to tranfmit orders to that 
cffe&Jto the Governor-general and Council, and to the 
Prefident and Council of Fort St. George. The Polygars 
were to be rcftpred. The controuling power of the Gover¬ 
nor-general, &c. over the other Prefidencies, confered by 
the thirteenth of the King, was to be confirmed, and to ex¬ 
tend to all negotiations and cafes whatever, with powers to 
fufpend the members of thefe Prefidencies, and to tranfmit 
the cafe, with the reafons, to the Commiflioners. Even, 
in a cafe, where a doubt might arife, refpe&ing the ex¬ 
tent of this power, the fubordinate Prefidencies were to fub- 
mit to it; a relervation, however, was made in favor of 
Madras and Bombay, in the event either of hoftilities being 
commenced by the Mahrattahs, or other neighbouring na¬ 
tions, 
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tions, or of imminent danger being apprehended from them. 
In fuch cafes, powers were to be given to thefe Prefidencies to 
commence hoftilities, or to make alliances with Indian 
Princes, for the purpofes of warding off the danger ; but even 
in fuch event, a refervation was to be made, that alliances fo 
formed fhould be approved of by the Governor-general and 
Council. No fervant of the Company, from the Governor- 
general downwards, nor any Agent of the Company, nor the 
Agent of any native Prince was to be eligible as a Member 
of Parliament, ’till a certain fpecified time after he had 
quitted the Company’s fervice, or ’till fuch time as it lhould 
be declared that no profecution could be commenced againft 
him. If fuch profecution had been commenced, it was 
to be terminated in a limited time, unlefs it lhculd ap¬ 
pear, that the delay had becn-at the requeft, or through 
the default of the party profecutcd. All crimes and 
offences againft this aft, were to be matters of profecu¬ 
tion in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, or in the Mayor’s 
Court, or in the Court of King’s Bench, or in any court in 
this kingdom, which might be eftablilhed for the cogni¬ 
zance of any fuch crimes or offences committed in India; 
and, in cafes where the punishment lhould not be fpecified by 
this aft, the courts in which the conviftion lhould take 
place, were to have the power of appointing fuch fine or 
imprifonment, or both, as they might think proper (the 
utmoft extent of which, however, was to be fpecified), and 
they might fuperadd the fentence of incapacity of ferving 
the United Company* 
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•As it Teemed proper, when bringing under review the 
proportions, which regarded the domeftic arrangement of 
the Company’s affairs, to ftate the objedlions which the 
Company made to their pafling into a law, the fame method 
may be followed in ftating thofe which they offered againft 
the propofed adminiftration of their foreign affairs. 


i. The Company, in the firft place, admitted, (notwith- 
ftanding ail the regulations in the A£t, the thirteenth of the 
King,) that ftill numerous defe&s might be difeovered in 
the exifting fyftem of their foreign governments in India; 
but maintained at the fame time, that thefe evils could 
only be remedied, during the period of their charter, by new 
and more efficient regulations; and to thefe, they would 
be ready to pay the mod implicit obedience. However pro¬ 
per, they contended, the propofed fyftem might be, upon 
the fuppofitions, that our Indian provinces had been 
acquired by an abfolute conqueft, and not obtained by 
treaties founded on fuccefs in war; or upon the fuppoft- 
tion, that the provinces werd^in habited by colonies fent 
from this country ; it certainly would be inexpedient, if not 
impracticable, to eftablifh it, when the aCtual relation of 
Great Britain to the natives of India, was taken into con- 
fideration. 


If the armies of the Eaft-India Company had gained vic¬ 
tories* their foreign governments had found it expedient to 
enter into the moft folemn treaties with the nominal and 
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fubfifting powers in India; and had not only in thefe trea¬ 
ties, but by their fubfequent condudt, pledged the honor 
and faith of the Britifh nation, to maintain the eftablifhed 
fyllem of Mogul government, and to preferve their ancient 
inftitutions to the natives. Some of the Sovereigns, as the 
Mogul himfelf, had nothing to convey to us, but the pre¬ 
judices of the people; others of them had diftri&s to 
yield to us, and others of them had Sovereignties 
which they had lately affumed or ufurped, to participate 
and to divide with us. Though the fabric of the Mogul 
government had fallen, hill the powers of all thefe defcrip- 
tions were fheltering themfelves among its venerable ruins, 
and, with filent, but watchful feelings, looking upon them 
as ramparts, behind which, fhould we do more than make 
them our tributaries, they were ready to expire. Would it 
then (faid the Company) be prudent to force upon na¬ 
tives of India afyftem which they could confider in no other 
light, than as dictated by a conqueror ? and would it be prac¬ 
ticable, both to allow their ancient forms to remain, and 
yet to fubjeft them to foreign inftitutions, which, how¬ 
ever excellent in themfelves, they could not underftand ? 
This fyftem, they afTerted, was to make the ordinances and 
regulations of the Governor-general and Council, after hav¬ 
ing been tranflated into the Perfian and Hindoovee lan¬ 
guages, the fupreme law for the natives *; it went to pro¬ 
hibit the dependent native Princes from levying duties be- 


* See claitfcs 4th and 5th, 
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yond a fixed amount, or to farm any land for more than 
the fum it had been let for at fome preceding period*; it 
was to controul thefe dependent native Princes in the ex- 
ercife of their authority over their own inferior depen¬ 
dents, and yet it was to make the Zemindars and Polygars, 
in a meafure, independent of their fuperiors;+ it was to pro¬ 
hibit the native Powers to affign any territory, or produce, 
or revenue from it, in payment of debts to Britiih fubjedts 
and not to allow them to refide in a Britiih province, unlefs 
driven from their own dominions, they came to take refuge 
in ours ;§ it was to prohibit the dependent native Princes 
from making offenfive or defenfive alliances with other na¬ 
tive Princes, or from ceding poffeflions to, or receiving 
pofieflions from the Company, without orders from Eng¬ 
land, and it was to preclude the native dependent Princes 
from difpofing of their fovereignties by will, according to 
the cuftoms of the country ||: It was, in one word, they 
added, to retain the names and forms of the Mogul go¬ 
vernment, and yet totally to alter its Ipirit and arrange* 
ments. 



Upon this fubjedt of foreign government, the Company 
farther argued againft the general tendency of thefe pro- 
pofitions i that this fyftem would place the Zemindars in a 
fit u at ion to make an immediate refinance to the native 


* Sec claufe 25th, f See claufes 23d, and 25th. 

t Claufe z6th*. § Claufe 24th. || Claufes 8th, 9th, 14, 15, 23d. 
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Princes their fuperiors; and, in a fhort time, perhaps, 
enable them to attack the Company: It was to give an 
apparently extenfive power to the Governor-general, and 
yet, in the event of war, appearing neccflary, to allow 
the council, to clogg or flop the wheels ot his adminiftra-* 
tion: It was to veil the fubordinate prefidents with like 
powers, and yet to introduce refervations in whatever trea¬ 
ties they might conclude, which, upon all occafions, would 
have rendered the very entrance upon thefe treaties im¬ 
practicable, f 

2. The Company, in the fecond place, objected to thefe 
propofitions; that the fyftem which would arife out of 
them, would render the executive powers given to the 
Governor-general and Council, and Prefidents and Coun¬ 
cils, inefficient; and the commercial truft repofed in the 
affiftant Dire&ors and Proprietors, nominal. It was to pro¬ 
hibit them from keeping up, or hiring out any Britiih or 
native troops to ferve in the countries of the independent 
Princes; without the confent of the Commiffioners;} and 
thus to leave the impreffions made upon the minds of the 
inhabitants* by our firft conqucfts, as the foie means of pre- 
ferving their fubordination to us, or their adheience to the 
moft folemn treaties. It was to check the Couit of I to- 
prietors in the exercifmg of their judgment in any com- 

f Claufes 32d, 33d, 34th, 33th. 

* Ciaufe 9th. 
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mercial plans, which might be offered to them, and to 
alter even the line of conducting bufmefs with the Indian 
manufacturer; and thus, give an opportunity to the 
other European companies to participate in a trade, of 
which England had, now, almoft an exclufive poi- 
fefiion.* 

3. The Company, in the laft place, objected; that their 
fervants were to be diverted of a part of their rights as 
Britifh fubjeCts. By this fyftem, thefe fervants might, 
upon accufation, be tried for crimes committed in India, 
though thefe crimes we«e charged to have been done out 
of the Company’s limits; and yet the kind of evidence 
which was to acquit or to conviCl them, was not fpeci- 
fied ;+ they were to be excluded from a feat in parliament, 
till they had been at home a fufficient time to perform a 
moral quarantine, though not prohibited from having a 
vote on the election of a member of Parliament!. Such 
circumftances would, in future, render the fervice of the 
Eaft-India Company difhonourable; though, in its annals 
would be found fome of the molt diftinguifhed foldiers of 
the eighteenth century. 

Whether thefe objections to the proportions contained 
in both the bills, and whether the reafonings in fup- 
port of them were well or ill founded, time has enabled the 

* Claufc 12. f Claufe 21, i Claufe 36, 37. 
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Public to judge. At the period, however, when they were 
made, they had their effect, as both bills were laid afide. 
The rife and tendency may eafily be accounted for, from the 
general impreflion which the Public at that time felt, that 
ftrong and decifive meafures were required in the admmi- 
ftration of our Indian affairs. 


A very fhort time only had elapfed, when a plan was 
brought forward by Mr. Pitt, with the general object of 
continuing to the Company the rights which they held 
under their charter; and, at the fame time, of intro¬ 
ducing fuch regulations as fhould more directly connect 
the adminiftration of Indian affairs with the executive 
government. The propofitions comprehended fn his plan, 
are introduced with the obfervation, that they were in¬ 
tended for the better government and fecurity of the 
territorial poffeffions of this kingdom, in the Eaft-Indies. 
For this purpofe he propofed, that a Board of Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India fhould be eftablifhed, to 
confift of His Majefty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
home department, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
a certain number of the Privy Council, removeable at His 
Majefty’s pleafure; of this Board the Secretary of State fhould 
be prefident, in his abfence the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, or, in the abfence of both, the fenior Com- 
mifiioner; that the Prefident fhould, upon a divifion, have 
the calling vote ; that this Board fhould have full authority 
and power, from time to time, to check, fuperintend, 
* and 
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5 HAP ~ L . and controul, all a6ts, operations, and concerns, relating 
to the civil and military government, or revenues of the 
territories and pofleffions of the Eaft-India Company ; that 
it Ibould be attended by a fecretary, to be named by the 
Secretary of State, and fubje6t to difmiffion at the plea- 
fure of the Board ; that the duties of this fecretary Ihould 
he, to enter on the records all proceedings whatever of 
the Board; that the Commiffioners fhould take an oath 
to “give their belt advice and afliftance for the good 
“ government of the Britifh pofleffions in the Eaft-In- 
“ dies; and to execute the leveral powers and trails 
“ repofed in them, according to tbe bell of their Ikill 
** and judgment, without favor or atfe&ion, prejudice or 
“ malice, "to any perfon whatfoever.” That the Com- 
miffioners were to be informed, by the Dire&ors, of all the 
tranfadlions of the Company, in refpe6t to the management 
of their concerns in the Eall-Indies; to have accefs to all 
papers, and to be furniihed with fuch extra&s or copies, 
as they might from time to time require. That the 
Dire 61 ors were to furnifh to the Commiffioners, copies of 
their minutes, orders, and relolutions ; and copies of the 
orders and proceedings of the general and fpecial courts 
of Proprietors, within a certain number of days after the 
holding of fuch courts. They were alfo to furnilh the 
Board with copies of all difpatches received from their 
fervants in India, and with copies of all letters, orders, 
and inltru6lions relating to the civil or military govern¬ 
ment, or levenues of the Britifh pofleffions, propofed 
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to be fent either to. His Majefty’s or the Company’s fervants 
in the Eaft-Indies, a certain, number of days (to be fpe¬ 
cified) before fending off thefe difpatches. That the Di¬ 
rectors were to be governed and bound by fuch orders as 
thpy ihould receive from the Boftrd, touching the civil and 
military government and revenues in India. That the Corn- 
miflioners werjealfo, within a fpecified time, to fignify their 
approbation of difpatches propofed by the Directors, or to 
affign the reafons of their difapprobation; and that the Direc¬ 
tors -were to fend off the orders and inftruftions, fo approved 
or amended, to their fervants in India. No orders or in- 
ftrudtions were to be dilpatched, by the Directors, to India, 
until they had been communicated to the Board. If the 
Board ihould at any time fend any orders which, in 
the opinion of the Directors, did not relate to the civil 
or military government, or to the revenues, that then 
they might apply to His Majefty in council, whofe deci- 
lion was to be final and canclufive. 


That, in the event of a vacancy in the Council of Fort 
William, the Directors fhould not fill it up; but, after this 
bill had paffed, the fupreme government ihould confift of 
a Governor-general, and a fpecified number of counfellors 
only; and in like manner the prefidencies and fettle- 
ments of Fort St. George and of Bombay. That the 
Governor-general and Prefidents ihould be in the nomi¬ 
nation of the Court of Directors, fubjeCt to the approba¬ 
tion of His Majefty. If fuch approbation ihould not be 
given, then the Court of Directors ihould proceed to no¬ 
minate- 
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minute and appoint fome other perfon to thefe offices. If, 
within a time to be fpecified, the Court of Directors fhould 
not fupply fuch vacancies; that then His Majefty, under 
his fign manual lhould have the power of nominating and 
appointing to them. That His Majefty fhould have the 
power of nominating and appointing the commanders in 
chief in the different prefidencies and fettlements, or of 
appointing fucceffors to them, and alfo the power to re¬ 
move or recall the Governor-general, or any member of 
council, or the governors and members of council of the 
fubordinate prefidencies, fignifying the fame to the Court 
of Directors, to the intent that a new nomination might 
take place. That the commanders in chief in the prefi- 
dency of Fort William, and in the fettlements of Fort St. 
Geoige and Bombay, fhould have a voice and precedence 
in council, next after the Governor-general and Prcfidents ; 
tnat in the event of a refignation of the governors, mem¬ 
bers of council, or commanders in chief, it fhould not be 
deemed to be legal or valid, unlefs made by an inftrument in 
wiiting, under the hand and feal of office of the perfon 
refigning. 



That no order or resolution of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors fhould be available, to revoke or refcind any 
order of the Dire&ors, after fuch cider fhall have received 
His Majefty’s approbation. That all claufes in preceding 
a£is of Pailiament, or charters of the Company, contrary 
to the proportions in this bill, fhould be dilcontinued, and 


that 
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that this a 6 t fhould be in force for a number of years, to 
be fpecified.* 


As the propofitions in this bill originated in refolutions 
which had been approved of by the Court of Proprietors, 
no objections were made to it by the Company. It left 
their commerce entirely under their own management, and 
introduced only a controul over whatever refolutions they 
might take refpecting the civil and military powers in In¬ 
dia, and the management of a revenue that was connected 
with their trade. The only objections which were offered 
to it were, that the plan in itfelf would be inefficient, as it 
left the whole power in the hands of the Company’s fer- 
vants abroad ; that it had made no provifion for the natives, 
and in particular, none for refloring their pofleffions to the 
Zemindars; and that it threw too great a degree of influence 
into the hands of the executive power, by giving to it the 
right of appointing to the firfl military, and of approving 
the appointments to the firft civil offices. 


In anfwer to thefe objections, it was faid, that it was 
impoffible to give a greater degree of efficiency to the 
foreign governments, without infringing on the privileges 
which the Company held under their charter, and that all 
that was practicable, was regulation , not a new fyjlem; that 
with refpeCt to the tenures of the Zemindars, we were not, 
as yet, fufficiently apprized of the nature of them, to pre- 


* See the bill as printed for the ufe of the Commons, 
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tend to lay down any abfolute rule ; and that an enquiry 
was intended to be inftituted for that end, the refult of 
which would lead to a bill for finally arranging their claims. 
That fo far from throwing an unconftitutional influence 
into the hands of the crown, it gave no more than was 
absolutely neceffary for the public Safety: for, it ought to 
be recolledled that, it left the patronage in the Com¬ 
pany, provided they exercifed it in a manner confonant 
to their chartered rights, and only veiled the King 
with authority to delegate, the chief military power for de¬ 
fending the Britifh pofleflions, to perfons whom, in his 
wifdom, he might think the bell qualified to difcharge that 
important truft. 



Efte& of the 
whole on the 
Public opi* 
nion. 


Though the propofitions contained in this bill were 
laid afide by the Commons, and though the reafonings 
upon them are now only of importance, in fo far as they 
may enable the public to form a broad and permanent 
fyftem for Indian affairs, they had the effect to eflablifh 


the principles; that an agreement made with Parliament, 
for a valuable consideration given to the public, upon 
which a charter had been granted by the King, transfers 
real rights to the holders, which mufl continue to be 
good, and cannot be taken away, unlefs the conditions t 
upon which the contract had proceeded Should have been 
violated; that an acceffory to the property, which fuch a 
charter had conveyed, mufl continue with the holders of 

that 
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that charter during their term; but if fuch acceffory fhould 
be territory, whether acquired by treaty or by conqu^ft, it is, 
by the laws of this realm, the property of the public, and 
the holders of it, in their adminiftration of fuch property, 
may be placed under the controul of the executive power, 
refponfible to Parliament.* 


Parliamentary Regiftcr 1783-4* vol. 12. p. 637. 
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fuggejied for improving this Syflem.—Mode of arranging 
them—Principles admitted in all of them.—Previous ffueftion 
refpeCting the Rights of the Company as temporary, and in per¬ 
petuity.—Opinions fuggefed refpeCting the Expediency of em¬ 
bracing a new Syflem of Indian Affairs.—Application of the 
preceding Principles to the Eftablijhment of a Plan of Indian 
Government connected with Trade. Firf Objection to the Adop¬ 
tion of this Plan, aripng from the fubftffmg relation between the 
controuhng Power and the Directors, with the reafoning offered to 
remove it—Second Objection, arifing from the Difficulty of 
devifing a Mode of Government , after the Relation of the Trade, 
with the Revenues, Jhould be diffolved; with the Reafonings 
offered to remove it.—Third Objection. arifing from the Diffi¬ 
culty of arranging the Patronage, with the Reafonings offered 
to remove it.—Fourth Objection, arifing jrom the actual State of 
the Company's Debt, with the Expedients fuggefed to remove 
jf .— MeaJ'ures recommended to betaken by the Company, and the 
State, for carrying this Plan of Government into Effect. — Appli¬ 
cation of the Principles upon which this Plan was founded, to the 
• future Regulation of the Trade to the Eaf -Indies.—General 
Characters of this Trade particular Character of the Indian 
Trade;—Firf Objection to this Plan, arifing from the Check it 
might give to the prcfent Exports of Britifh Manufactures by 
the India Company ; with the Reafonings offered to remove this 
Objection.—Second Objection, arifing from the Injury which the 
Britiff Manufactures, that depend on the Raw Materials im¬ 
ported by the Company, might fufain, if their Imports ffould be 
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checked; with the Meafures by which it was propofed , to 
remove the force of this Objection.—Third Objection, arifmgfrom 
an apprehended Lofsof theprefent Revenue , paid to the Public by 
the Company, with the Meafures propofed forfecuring to it the 
fame Amount—Scheme for continuing the exclufive Privilege of 
the Company to the Trade to China-,—Reafons for embracing 
this Scheme , drifmg from the Nature of the Trade , and 
from the Character of the Chinefe;—from the Injury which 
the Britifh Trade to China might fujlain, if the Efforts making 
by the Company , to render the Circuit of their Trade wider ; 
Jhould be flopped.—Conclufion for a Monopoly in the China 
Trade.—Plan propofed to be fubmitted to Parliament , for the 
EJlabliJhment of thefe Syflems of Government and of Trade.— 
Principles upon which this Plan proceeded \—l ropoftions com~ 
prehended in itOpinion fuggefed in the ebnelufon of the Me- 
- moir.—Application of thefe Pnnciples to a propofed Syjlem of 

Revenue and Finance-,—general ObjeSi of this Plan.—AbfraBt 
of the Amount of the Revenues at home and abroad as ap¬ 
plied to the Claims of the Company on the Public.—Subfance 
of the Obfervatims made on the Amount of the Revenue at 
home ;—Opinions of the Authors on this Subject.—Remedies 
propofed by them to remove the Difficulties which might 
occur in the fnal Arrangement of their Plan.—AoflraEl of the 
Amount of the Revenues abroad, as applicable to the Claims of 
the Company on the Public.—Efimated Extent of thefe Claims— 
Refult of the Whole of thefe Obfervations , fuggejling -,—Firfl, 
a Doubt refpedting the Propriety of feparating the Revenue 
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from the Trade', — -Second, a Doubt refpeSting the EJfeSl 
of this Separation on the Confitution • of the Britifh Go¬ 
vernment', — Third, a Doubt refpeSllng the future Prof¬ 
fer ity of the Trade, if fof tedfrom the prefent Plan', (Con- 
fequence arifxng from examining the Foundations of this lajl 
Doubt y)—Fourth, a Doubt whether, upon this Plan, the Debts 
of the Company could be difcharged, and the expeSled Com- 
penfation given?—Termination of thefe Doubts in a Plan for 
vejling the State with the Territories, and leaving the Trade, 
under an exclujive Privilege, to the Company.—Preliminary 
Sluejlion refpeSllng the Buildings which would be required for 
Government, and thofe which mujl be retained for the Trade, 
with the Anfwer.—Remark upon the Anfwer given to this 
^uejlion.—Second §>ueJlion refpeSting the Sum which would be 
required to purchafe thefe Buildings from the Company, with 
the Anfwer.—Third Slueftion refpeSting the Sum which the . 
Company would ajk, as the Value of their Military Stores, with 
the Anfwer. Fourth Slueftion refpeSting the Offices to be held 
under Government, and under the Company, with the Anfwer .— 
Remark on this Anfwer.—Fifth S>uefion, refpeSling the Num¬ 
ber of Civil and Military Supernumeraries, with the Anfwer .— 
The Refult of thefe Enquiries was, that this Plan, in the 
prefent Circum/lances , was impraSlicable.—The lajl Plan, which 
has been propofed, was, to renew the Company's Charter, 
and to render the controullng Power more efficient.—General 
Reafons ajfigned for adopting it.—Variations from the pre¬ 
fent Syfetn propofed, viz.—To new model the Court of Direc¬ 
tors',—to open the export Trade to India',—-to new model the 
1 _ * Army ; 
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Army ; tofix and define, moreprecifely the Powers of the India Com - 
mifiioners, and of the Court of Directors.—Remarks on the probable 
Effect which thefe Alterations would have on the Refponfibility 
of the Court of Directors ; and , on the propofed Duties of this 
Court.—Remarks on the propofition for opening the Export Trade 
to India.—Remarks on the propofed Arrangement of the Army .— 
Remarks on the propofed Connection between the Executive 
Government , and the Court of Directors , as it might affect 
the Confiitution of Great-Britain , or the Interefis of the Com¬ 
pany.—The End propofed in this Review of Plans .; 


As the public attention had been di reded to the coniidera- 
tion of Indian affairs, by the fucceffive plans which had 
been offered to the Legiflature, for introducing order and 
fyftem into the adminiftration of the Afiatic interefis of Great 
Britain, one of the firft ads which paffed in the Parliament 
that met in May 1784, was, “ An Ad for the better regu- 
“ lation and management of the affairs of the Eaft-India 
“ Company and of the Britifh Poffefftons in India, and for 
“ eftablifhing a Court of Judicature, for the more fpeedy 
“ and effedual trial of perfons accufed of offences com- 
“ mitted in the Eafl-Indies.” 

As this Ad, with fome few amendments, conflitutes 
the prefent fyftem of Indian affairs, it may be proper to 
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point out the principle upon which it proceeded, and the 
regulations which it eftablifhed, that we may more fully 
difcover the lources of thofe improvements which have 
been fuggefted as neceffavy and expedient, when the fubject 
of the" Company’s Charter fhall come under the review 
of the Legiflature. 

The principle upon which this bill proceeded, was, that 
during the remaining years of the Company’s Charter, 
Parliament, for the general advantage of the empire, fhould 
have the power of fuperintending and controuling the ma¬ 
nagement of their affairs in the Eaft-Indies, but leave 
with the Dire&ors and the Proprietors the enjoyment o£j[ 
their exifting privileges. With this object. His Majefty is 
empowered to appoint fix Privy Counfellors to be Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India, of which, one of the Secre¬ 
taries of State is Prefident, and in his abfence, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in the abfence of both, the 
fenior of the CommifTxoners, according to the date of his 
appointment. Three of the Commiffioners conftitute a board. 
This board is empowered to fuperintend, direft, and controul 
all adds, operations, and concerns, relating to the civil or mi¬ 
litary government, or revenues of the Britifh territorial pof- 
feffions in the Eaft-Indies. The Commiffioners hold their ap¬ 
pointments during His Majefty’s pleafure. The Secretaries 
and other officers of this board, are in the nomination of the 
Prefident. The Commiffioners take an oath to “ give their 
“ beft advice and affiftance for the good government of the 
“ Britifh pofleflions in the Eaft-Indies; and to execute the 
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feveral trulls repofed in them, according to the bell of 
«« their fkill and judgment, without favor or aflc6lion, pre- 
** judice or malice, to any pcrfon whatsoever.” The offi¬ 
cers of the board are to take Inch oath of fecrecy as the Com- 
miffioners ihall diredfc. The acceptance of this trull does not 
difqualify the Commiffioners, or the Secretary, from being 
Members of Parliament. They having accel's to all the records 
and papers belonging to the Eall-India Company ; and the 
Court ‘of Directors are required to deliver to them copies of 
all refolutions, orders, minutes and proceedings of their own, 
or of the Court of Proprietors, in fo far as relates to the 
civil or military government and revenues of the Britilli 
territorial poffeffions in India, within eight days after the 
holding of Inch courts; copies alfo of all the difpatches 
which the Direftors, or the lecret Committee may receive 
from their fervants in the Eaft-Indies, are fent to the Com¬ 
miffioners immediately after the receipt of them. Copies in 
like manner of all letters, orders and inltru&ions propofed to 
be fent to their fervants in India, are laid before the board, 
who are to return the fame within fourteen days, fubferibed 
by three of the members, fignifying their approbation, or 
fuch alterations as they think expedient, with their reafons 
for fuch alterations. Thefe orders are forthwith dilpatched, 
in their amended and approved form, to the Company s 
fervants in India, who are to pay obedience to them. The 
Court of Directors are not to lend any orders to their fer¬ 
vants in India, without the approbation of the Commif¬ 
fioners. And if the Commiffioners fend orders or inftruc- 
tions to be dilpatched for India, or alter thole propofed by 
Che Directors, fuch orders are to be forwarded forth with, 
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unlefs, upon a reprefentation, the board fhall think it expe¬ 
dient to vary or to change fuch inftrudtions. It is referved, 
however, to the Diredlors, on receiving orders not connedt- 
ed with the civil and military government and revenues, 
to appeal to His Majefty in Council. In all matters 
requiring fecrecy, fuch as levying war or making peace, 
treating or negotiating with the native Princes or States 
of India, the orders of the Board may be addreffed to the 
fecret Committee of the Court of Directors, who, without 
difclofing them to the Court, are to forward them to the 
Governments or Prefidencies abroad. In leturn, thefe 
Governments fend, under their feals, theii anfvvers to the 
fecret Committee, which are forthwith communicated to 
the Commiffioners. The fecret Committee is eftablifhed as 
a part of the domeftic government of the Company, and 
confifts of three members of the Court of Diredlors. T he 
duties of this Committee are to tranfmit the orders above 
fpecified to the governments in India, with duplicates and 
orders figned by thcmfelves, to carry the fame into effect. 
The Commiffioners do not nominate any of the fervatns of 
the Company. 


Having thus fpecified the manner in which the executive 
powers, formerly veiled in the Company, are exercifed 
jointly by the Diredtors and by the Commiffioners, the 
adt proceeds to new model the foreign governments: That of 
Bengal confifts of a Governor-general and three Counfellors; 
the Commander in Chief of the Forces was to have prece¬ 
dence in Council next after the Governor-general. The go¬ 
vernments of Madras and Bombay are each veiled in a Pie. 
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fident and three Counsellors, appointed by the Directors. 
The Governors in each Prefidency have the carting vote. 
His Majefty, by a writing under his Sign manual, or the 
Directors, by a writing under their hands, may recall any 
Governor-general, or other officer civil or military, from 
India; intimation of fuch recall, when made by his Ma¬ 
jefty, being given within eight days, to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. Vacancies are filled up by the Directors from the 
covenanted Servants of the Company, except in the offices 
of Governor-general, Prefident of Fort St. George and of 
Bombay, or of Commanders in chief; to which the Di¬ 
rectors are at liberty to nominate any other of His Majefty’s 
fubjeCts. The Commanders in chief, however, do not 
Succeed to the office of Governor-general or Prefident, at 
Fort William, [Fort St. George, or Bombay, unlefs Spe¬ 
cially appointed to the Succeffion by the Directors. If 
the Directors negleCt to Supply Such vacancies, His Majefty 
may do it; but, in this caSe, the power of recall is in 
His Majefty only. It is left with the Directors to appoint 
eventual fucceffors to the members of the different govern¬ 
ments, or to the Commanders in chief, under the 
preceding limitations. In cafe of the members of coun¬ 
cil being reduced to two, the Senior Servant of the Com¬ 
pany Succeeds, till a nomination is made by the Directors. 
The resignation of thefe officers muft be communicated in 
writing. The orders of the Directors, upon this and other 
fubjeCts, when approved of by the Board of Commiffioners, 
cannot be revoked by the Court of Proprietors. 
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The Governor-general and Council of Fort William, 
have a controul over the other governments belonging to 
the Company, in all points that relate to the country 
powers, or to war or peace, or to the application of re¬ 
venues, or to fuch other points as may be Specially referred 
by the Court of Directors to them; and, in general, their 
fuperintcndan.ee extends to all cafes, except when a fub- 
ordinate prefidency may have received pofitive orders or 
inftru&ions from the Directors, or from the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, repugnant to the orders or inftructions of the 
Governor-general and Council. 

The bill next contains rules for the condu£t of the feve- 
ral Boards abroad. They are firft to proceed to the con- 
fideration of fuch queftions and bufinefs as may be propofed 
by the Governor-general or Presidents, and then of fuch 
matters as may be propofed by the members of Council. 
The Governor and Prefidents may poftpone or adjourn the 
difeuffion of bufinefs for forty-eight hours, but not more 
than twice, without the confent of the Council, or of the 
member by whom the queftion has been brought forward. 
The Governor-general and Council are prohibited from 
declaring war againft any Indian ftate or Prince, without 
the exprefs authority of the Dirc6tors or Secret Committee, 
except when hoftilities have been commenced, or preparations 
a£tually made for the commencement of them, either,againft 
the Britilh nation in India, or againft dependants or allies 
of whole territories the Company have become guarrantees. 

In. 
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In cafe of hoftilities being commenced, war is not to be de¬ 
clared againft any other Indian power than the aggreflor; 
nor is the Governor to enter into a treaty for guarrantec- 
ing the poflfeffions of any other ftate, except fuch ftate en¬ 
gage to aflift the Company in repelling fuch hoftilities. In 
thefe events the Governor-general and Council are to com¬ 
municate full information of the fame to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, by the moft expeditious means, dating their motives 
and reafons at large. The Prefidents of the fubordinate fet- 
tlements are to aCt in like manner, with rcfpeCl to the levy¬ 
ing war or entering into treaties, except in cafes of urgency,, 
or where they have received orders from the Governor-general 
of Fort William, or from the Directors, or from the Secret 
Committee. All treaties, however, made by the fubordi¬ 
nate Prefidencies, are to be fubjeCt, if poflibie, to the rati¬ 
fication or rejection of the Governor-general and Council. 
For difobedience of fuch orders, thefe Prefidents and Mem¬ 
bers of Council may be fufpended by an order from the Go¬ 
vernor-general and Council, to whom they are to tranfmit 
copies of all aCts in Council, with advice and intelligence 
©f all tranfaCtions or matters which it may be material for 
the Governor-general and Council of Fort William to be 
inftruCted in- 
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Thf aCl then proceeds to give directions for inveftigating 
and adjufting the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, in luch man¬ 
ner as fliould be confident with the rights of the Company 
and honor of the Nabob; as alfo for fettling the claims 
between this Nabob and the Rajah of Tanjore ; and further. 
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diredls, that an enquiry be inftituted into all cafes where 
complaints had been brought of the natives having been tfif- 
poffeffed of their lands, or oppreffed, that effedual re- 
drefs might be afforded to them ; and that methods might 
be devifed for fettling the tributes and rents, upon the 
principles of juftice and moderation; and, in fine, that the 
proportion which the landholders fhould pay to the Com¬ 
pany, lhould be fixed according to the laws of India. The 
Dire&ors are then enjoined to adopt meafures for retrench¬ 
ing expenfes, regulating promotions according to feniority, 
and ordered annually to lay before Parliament lifts of all 
offices in India, with the emoluments annexed to them. 
The age at which writers or cadets may be appointed, 
is fixed to be, from fifteen to twenty-two. 



The regulations for the Courts of Juftice follow thofe 
for the internal arrangement of the fettlements. All Britifh 
fubjedts are declared to be amenable to juftice for adts done 
in India, by fubjedting them to Courts of Law, either in 
India or in Great-Britain.. Servants of the Company, and 
Britifh fubjedts, in general, are prohibited, under certain 
penalties, from receiving prefents from the natives. Dif- 
obedience to the orders of the Diredtors is declared to be a 
mifdemeanor at law, of which, making a corrupt bargain 
to obtain any office in India, is deemed to be an example. 
The Company cannot compound with, or releafe perfons 
convidted of extortion or other mifdemeanor in thefe courts, 
nor reftore them to the fervice. 

The 
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The bill then lays down regulations refpefting the re- CHAP.il 
■Venue officers, who are to take an oath to difcharge their 
duty faithfully, and not to accept of prefents, &c. The 
Governor-general or Prefidents are authorized to iffue war¬ 
rants, for fecuring perfons fufpefted of illicit correfpondence, 
for committing them and bringing them to trial in India, or 
to fend them to England for trial. Precautions are next 
pointed out, for detecting perfons returning to Europe with 
fortunes illicitly obtained. Officers, civil or military, after 
the period of five years refidence in Europe, are not to return 
to India without confent of the Proprietors, except the ex- 
cufe of ficknefs has keen admitted by the Directors and 
Commiffioners. 

The mode of forming a Court for trying Indian delin¬ 
quents is next defined. The aft requires, that within 
thirty days from the commencement of every Seffion, the 
Houfe of Lords fhall chufe, by ballot, twenty-fix or more 
members of their body, and the Houfe of Commons forty, 
or more, of theirs. The Speaker of each Houfe is to 
tranfmit fuch lift to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. 
Whenever a commiffion is to be iffued under the great feal, 
thefe lifts are tp be delivered to three Judges of the different 
law courts, who, if the lifts lhall contain more than the above 
number of twenty-fix and forty, are to draw by lot within 
three days that precife number of each. They are then to give 
notice to the members fo chofen, to the party accufed, and 
to the Attorney-general, or other profecutor, of the time 
and place of drawing, by lot, the names of the members 
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chap. U. to be conftituted commiffioners for trying the informa- 
' v ' tion. 



The names of the Members of either houfe returned, who 
fhall not attend, in confequence of notice, are to be tranf- 
mittedto the Speakers, and the defaulters are to forfeit £.500 
each. The fenior Judge prefent is to a£t as Prefident of thcfe 
Commiffioners. No per Con holding a civil office under the 
Crown during pleafure, or who (hall have been a Diredor of 
the Company, or have held any employment under it, can 
be of this Commiffion. The party to be tried has the liberty 
to challenge, or make exceptions to any thirteen of the 
Peers, or twenty of the Commoners, and the profecutor has 
the like liberty to challenge any of the names, upon his 
affigning fatisfabtory reafons to the Judges, or to the ma¬ 
jority of them. The firft four names of the Lords, and 
the firft fix of the Commoners not challenged by either 
party, are to be returned to the Lord High Chancellor, to 
be inferted with thofe of the three Judges, in a ipecial com- 
million. The perfons fo appointed are to meet within ten 
days, and to take an oath, that they will try and deter¬ 
mine the cafe, to the belt of their judgment, and according 
to evidence. And in cafe the number of names fo drawn out, 
be reduced by challenges to lefs than four Peers and fix 
Commoners, then the Judges (hall certify the fame to 
the refpebtive Houfes of Parliament, who (hall proceed 
afrefh to ballot the names to be inferted in the new coin- 
miffion, in the fame manner as in the original one. 


The powers of the Commiffioners are to hear and deter¬ 
mine every information, and to pronounce judgment ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to common law, for extortion or other mifdemeanor, 
and to declare the perfon convicted incapable of ferving the 
United Company. Seven Commiflioners to make a quorum, to 
have the power of appointing a regifter, of iffuing fubpcenas 
for the attendance of witneffes, of fending for perfons, 
papers, and records, of punifhing prevaricators, of binding 
to recognizance all the goods of the principal party, at the 
time of entering into the fame; and if the party be found 
guilty, and adjudged to pay a fine, the Attorney-general is to 
exhibit interrogatories before the Court of Exchequer, as to 
his cftate and effedts and if he refuie to anfwer, his whole 
cftate, &c. fhall be forfeited, and himfelf imprifoned at the 
difcretion of the Court. To remove the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining evidence, witneffes may be examined in India, by a 
writ of Mandamus, and their evidence tranfmitted to the 
Court of King’s Bench, to be delivered by the Chief Juf- 
ftice of the King’s Bench, or one of the Judges, to the Lord 
Chancellor, during fome one of the three ordinary terms; 
depofitions fo taken and received are to be held by the Com- 
miffioners as legal evidence. Writings alfo received by the 
Court of Dircdtors from India, and copies of writings fent 
by this Court to their fervants in India, relative to the charge 
in the information, may be admitted by the Commiffioners 
as evidence. At the prayer of the profecutor, the Court 
of King’s Bench may order an examination of witneffes upon 
interrogatories. Such trials, however, muff commence 
within three years after the return of the party from India. 
The aft concludes, that nothing contained in it fhall affedt 
the rights or claims of the Public or of the Company, to 
the territorial revenues and acquifitions in India. 
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chap, ic Such is the outline of the a£ of parliament, under 
Alterations which, Indian affairs have been adminiftered fince 1784. 
acnrs’Tmm- may eafily be fuppofed, that a bill of regulation on fo 
ducejbyfub- extenfive a fubieft, would require alterations and im- 

uquent aCta. J L 

provements, as cafes occurred, which could not either 
be forefeen or provided for, when the Commiffioners were 
full entering on the difeharge of fuch important duties. 
It was experience alone which could point out either to 
the Commiffioners for the affairs of India, or to the Court 
of Directors, the changes neceffary to accommodate this 
new fyftem to practice, or to bring it to maturity. The 
intercourfe between the Secret Committee and the Board 
of Commiffioners, and the new arrangements in the 
different boards, among which the bufinefs of the Prefi- 
dcncies in India was divided, led to a correfpondence 
on the adual flate of the civil, military, financial, and 
| political branches of Indian affairs, and to inveftigations 
refpe£ting the relation which the Britifh provinces bear 
to the Indian powers which furround them. The re- 
fult neceffarily was, that alterations were required in many 
of the claufes of the bill 1784, particularly in thofe which 
regarded the politics in India, and in thofe, which pre- 
feribed the mode of proceeding in the trial of Indian delin¬ 
quents at home. 


The principal improvements on the regulations for the 
foreign government were introduced in 1786, of which 
the following is an outline. 

3 The 
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The fervants of the Company, whether in India or not, chap, ii. 
at the time of their nomination to be members of Council, 
are acquired to have been for twelve years refident in India, in 
the civil line of the Company’s fervice. The claufe refpect- 
ing the fucceffion of the fenior fervant to a feat in Council, 

Ihould it be reduced to two, including the Governor, was re¬ 
pealed, and the Governor or Prefidents veiled with the power 
of felediing from the fervants of the Company of twelve years 
Handing, pcrfons to fucceed to fuch vacancy, if no pro- 
vifional fucceflbr had been nominated by the Directors. The 
Commanders in Chief, in the different Prefidencies are not, 
by virtue of fuch office, to have a feat in Council, though, 
the Directors may appoint fuch Commanders to be Go¬ 
vernors, Prefidents, or Members of Council. The Go¬ 
vernors or Prefidents are to have the power of carrying 
any meafure into effedt, though the Members of Council 
fhould diffent; but after the reafons of their diffent have 
been heard and recorded, fuch Members arc to fign the 
orders of the Prefident, for the purpofe of giving them full 
validity. The refponfibility, however, in fuch cafes, is in 
the Governor-general and Prefidents, when they exevcife 
this power. This power is not to be exercifed by the fuc- 
ceffors of Governors or Prefidents, unlefs they have been 
provifionally nominated by the Diredtors. Exceptions are 
made in the exercife of it, that it (hall not extend to judi¬ 
cial cafes, to the fufpenfion of general rules or orders, or to. 
the impofing of taxes or duties. All orders and proceedings 
are to beexpreffed, as made by the Governor-general in Council , 
or by the Governors or Prefidents in Council . 7 he orders of the. 
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chap. n. Governors or Prefidents in Council are to be figned by the 
principal Secretary, or by his Deputy. Vacancies (under the 
degree of Counfellor) are to be filled up in the following 
manner. No office, the falary and emoluments of which 
fhould exceed £.5 00, is to be conferred upon any fervant, 
who has not been rcfident three years in the fettlement. For 
offices above £.1500 P er annum, fix years refidence is 
required, of £.3000 nine years, of £.4000 twelve years ; and 
to guard this arrangement hill farther, no perfon is to have 
two offices, which, together, fliall exceed the above pro¬ 
portions, but under the like reftridions. 

To render the orders of the Commiffioners more effi¬ 
cient, when communicated to the Secret Committee, the 
ad concludes with defining more precifely the duties of its 
members; they are each to take an oath “ not to difclofe or 
“ make known the orders or inftrudions given them, fave 
“ only to the members of the Committee, or to fuch perfons 
“ as ffiould be employed in tranfcribing or preparing the 
“ fame,” who in like manner were to take an oath of 
fecrccy. 

Bv another ad of the fame year, the Diredors are veiled 
with the power of nominating the Governor-general and 
, Council, upon their own authority. 

It was, at the fame time, found necefiary to introduce 
a bill for explaining and improving the conftitution of 
the Coin t of Commiffioners for trying Indian delinquents. 
By this ad each Peer may deliver a lift of twenty-fix 

Peers, 
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Peers, and each Commoner a lift of forty Commoners, to 
the clerks of parliament, to be opened in prefence of 
their refpedtive fpeakers. Thefe lifts are to be referred 
to a Committee of each Houfe, who are to report the names 
of fuch Lords and Commoners as are found in ten or more 
of the lifts. If fuch names fhall not amount to twenty-fix 
Lords and forty Commoners, new lifts are to be delivered 
in for fupplying fuch deficiency, upon the fame principle 
with the original lift, till the number is compleated. 
Perfons holding offices under the Crown during pleafure, 
perfons being or having been Commiffioners for the affairs 
of\ India, or perfons being or having been Directors, or 
fervants of the Company in India, are excluded from being 
nominated Commiifioners. The party to be tried, and 
the profecutor, may challenge thirteen Peers and twenty 
Commoners. The firft five names of the Peers, and the 
firft feven of the Commoners, which fhall not be challenged 
by either party to be returned by the three Judges to the 
lord Chancellor, and tobeinferted, with thofeofthe Judges, 
in a fpechl commiffion, and to take an oath “ that they will 
“ diligently attend the trial, and hear and determine to 
“ the beft of their judgment, according to the evidence 
“ which fhall be given.” Ten Commiifioners, atleaft, are 
required to try the information, and the majority are to 
decide. If the number be reduced to lefs than ten, a new 
commiffion is to be awarded. Provifions are then made in 
cafe any of the Commiffioners lhall be abfent; the Com¬ 
miffioners are vefted with the power of adjourning, and of 
appointing clerks and officers of court; a Judge is autho-. 
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lized, during the recefs of Parliament, to award an attach-* 
ment againft a defendant, who alfo may furrender toa Judge 
out of court. A defendant not attached or not furrender¬ 
ing, may be profecuted to judgment. After notice is given 
in the Gazette, judgment may be pronounced in his ab- 
fence. The Commiflioners are empowered to commit a 
defendant, till judgment is pronounced ; as alfo perfons 
for contempt or difturbances in court. Judgment is to be 
carried into effedt by authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and is not reverfible by writ of error. Informations 
and pleadings are to follow the ordinary pradtice, until 
iflue (hall be joined; but the party is not to be deprived of 
any right he is entitled to by law. Informations may be 
entered in the Court of King’s Bench, and fines recovered 
from the property of the parties in the Eaft-Indies, when their 
eftates in Britain are infufiicient. Examinations, in India, 
before Courts of Juftice, are to'be fealed up in thefe courts, 
given to the agents of the parties, and delivered to the clerks 
of the Court of King’s Bench. Perfons refident in India are 
made amenable to the Courts of Judicature there, and civil 
and criminal jurifdidtion given to the Governor and Coun. 
cil of Fort St. George, in the Courts of Oyer and Ter¬ 
miner, and to the Mayor’s court at Madras. Perfons re¬ 
turning from India are not to be required to deliver inventorie 
of their effedts. Offences againft the laws for fecuring the 
exclufive privileges of the Company, may be tried in the 
Eaft-Indies, The powers veiled in the Governors and Pre¬ 
sidents of feizing unlicenfed perfons and lhipsare confirmed 
and defined; bonds executed in the Eaft-Indies are to be 
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held as evidence in. Britain, and bonds executed in Britain, 
reciprocally in the Eaft-Indies. 





CHAP. II. 
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From the fituation of affairs in Europe, in 1788, it be¬ 
came neceffary to explain more accurately the powers of the 
Commiffioners rcfpe6ting the extent of the European mili¬ 
tary force, which they might order to be fupported by the 
revenues of India. 

*4 


An aft, therefore, patted, by which the executive power 
was authorized to defray, out of the revenues, the cx- 
penfes of a fpecified number of European forces, but re- 
ftri&ing tlfe Commiflioners from making any encreafe of 
the eftablifhed falaries and allowances of any office in the 
fervice of the Company, unlefs fuch encreafe ihall be fpe¬ 
cified in fome difpatch, propofed by the Dire£tors, and the 
reafons be laid before parliament, thirty days before fuch 
difpatch (hall be fent out. This encreafe to be added to 
the next lift of eftabliftiments laid before Parliament by 
the Diretftors. The Direflors, within fourteen days after 
the firft of February in every year, are to lay before 
Parliament an account of the produce of the revenues, 
the annual difburfement of each fettlemcnt, the amount 
of the bond and other debts, and the intereft paid on 
them. 


In confequence of the war with Tippoo Sultan, an a£t 
pa fled in 1790-91, empowering the Commiffioners to fend 
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an additional number of European troops under fimilar re- 
llridtions. And in the fame year an a< 5 l palled to enable Lord 
Cornwallis, as Governor-general, or his fuccefforin that office, 
to conclude treaties with any of the Indian powers, or to 
iffue orders to the Governors and Councils of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, in the fame manner as he could do in 
Council, at Fort William. The exercife of this power is 
limited to a fpecified time, after the termination of the war; 
and is revokable by the Court of Directors, with the ap¬ 
probation of the Commiffioners for the affairs of India. 

Such is the prefent fyftem of Indian affairsof which, 
the adminiftration is veiled in the Directors, d*nd in the 
Commiffioners refponlible to Parliament; and the com¬ 
merce, farther than in its connexion with the revenues, 
in the Directors ; while a prompt and a diferetionary 
power is given to the Governor-general and Council, re- 
fponfiblc, for their own and for the proceedings of the 
fubordinatc Prefidents and Councils, to the Diredlors and 
Commiffioners. 

It may eafily be fuppofed, under this fyftem, and as the 
• moirs U fug- Ie ” expiration of the Company’s charter approached, that 
K rov'm for t 'his men l° ca l information abroad, and in the adtual dif- 
lyftem. charge of offices under the Company, and that men who were 
connected with Indian affairs at home, would diredl their 
attention to the formation of plans, calculated to improve 
the government of our Indian provinces and to place the 
5 trade 
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trade to the Ead-Indies upon a new bafis. The opportu¬ 
nities afforded the fervants of the Company in India, by 
the connexions of the different prefidencies with the Afiatic 
powers; the enquiries which were carrying on by the refi- 
dents at the native courts, to if lengthen our alliances and 
extend our trade; the opinions which were forming upon 
thefe fubjeXs in England; and the prevailing fpecula- 
tions on Eaftern commerce; all tended to fugged plans 
for new modelling the fyftem of Indian government and 
trade. 

To bring the whole of this information into a fiinple 
order, we may, in the firft place, date the principles in 
which the whole of the memoirs, containing thefe plans 
and fchemes, feem to agree; and next make a diged of them, 
in the order of time and of the fubjeXs. 

It fcems to have been generally admitted, that the 
Public have a pofitive right to difpofe of the teiritoiial 
\ poffeffions in India, and of the trade to the Ead-lndies, 

] at the expiration of the prefent Company s term. 1 hat 
• the Indian revenues can only be realized in Biitain thiough 
the medium of the trade; that the Company mud be 
left in a fituation to difeharge their debts; that it w ill 
have a claim upon the Public for the Ioffes it may fudain 
in relinquifhing its fettlements; that in the event of the 
territories being affumed by the Public, the Company will 
remain a body corporate, entitled, as well as His Majedy s 
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other fubjefts, to carry on a trade to the Eaft-Indies, and 
upon a joint flock : that all the fubfifting treaties which 
the Company have entered into with the nativepowers, inuft 
be confidered as the afts of the nation, and be ftrictly obferv- 
ed and fulfilled; and that the covenanted fervants of the Com¬ 
pany mu ft not be left in a worfe fituation than that in which 
they may be found at the expiration of the Company^ 
charter. ' 


Before we proceed to give an account of the manner in 
which thefe principles have been applied to the fubje£ts of 
Indian government, trade, and revenue, it may be proper 
to advert tothediftin< 5 lion in theCompany’s rights, which has 
been pointed out by the lawyers. They have afked the ques¬ 
tion, What rights are the Company actually vejled with? In 
examining this fubjedt, they introduce a diftindtion between 
the rights which are temporary , and thofe which the Com¬ 
pany hold in perpetuity. 


The temporary rights , they fay, are chiefly thofe to the 
revenues which the Company draw from the territories that 
have been acquired either in war, or by treaties with the 
native powers; the exclufive privilege of trading to India 
and China to March 1794 ; to have the fums due to them 
by the Public repaid ; and to adminifter their own affairs 
both in India and in England, during the continuance of 
their charter. 

The 
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The rights which the Company hold in perpetuity , are 
chiefly the following : To be a body politic and corporate, 
with perpetual fucceflion, and confequently to have a title 
to purchafe, acquire, or difpofe of property for value; to 
the pofleflion of the iflands of St. Helena and Bombay, con¬ 
veyed to them by the London Company, under parliamen¬ 
tary faith, and a royal charter ; to their factories and ftore- 
houfes on the peninfula of India, and in fome of the illands 
in theEaftern feas; to the towns of Madras, Calcutta, &c. 
and to the diftri&s around them, purchafcd or acquired 
under the like fandtion and for the purpofes of procuring 
the neceflary provifions for the maintenance of their fer- 
vants; to Fort Marlborough, in the ifland of Sumatra, and 
to the rents of the diftridt round it; to build fortifications 
for protedting their fa&ories, to raife, pay, and employ land 
and fea forces, within the limits of their trade ; and to carry 
on a trade on their joint flock, though their cxclufive privi¬ 
lege Ihould ceafe and determine. 
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Though there can be no obftacle from reafonings on the 
temporary rights of the Company, to any fyftem of govern¬ 
ment, which may be propofed ; their rights in perpetuity, if 
good, would render it difficult for the Public, either to inft- 
itute a new Commercial Affociation, or to lay open the 
trade to the nation at large, with any effedt. A new trad¬ 
ing Aflociation might be excluded from the principal feats of 
trade, by the Company exercifmg thofe rights; and thence 
be forced to have recourfe to the Public for new feats of 
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CHAP. II. trade* which could not be eftablifhed but at an immenfe ex- 
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pcnle. Individual merchants might, for a like reafon, have 
the fame recourfe to the Public, which, in this cafe, mull alfo 
be at the charge of more eftablifliments. This difficulty 
however, it is prefumed, is not infurmountable. When the 
Company acquired its territories, it does not appear that 
it fuppofed itfelf to be poffefled of fuch rights; at leaft, 
there is no evidence upon record, that the Proprietors 
entertained fuch an opinion. When, in 1766-7, the Com¬ 
pany made an agreement with the Public, no pretenfions 
to any fuch rights were advanced. The very fame filence 
upon the fubjeft prevailed, when the Company made their 
agreement with the Public in 1773. It appears, however, 
that the Houfe of Commons were aware of thefe legal 
diftin&ions: for, in 1767, when they were forming their 
refolutions refpe£ting the rights of the Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany, they proceeded,, upon the opinions of Mr. Yorke, } 
- then Attorney-general, and of Mr. Pratt, then Solicitor- 
general, “ that all acquilitions, territories, &c. made by 
“ arms, or by treaty, by the fubje&s of this realm, do, 

“ of right, belong to the ftate.” / 


Though the adoption of this opinion by the Houfe of 
Commons, may beconfidcred to have done away the difficulty 
refpefting the queftion of right between the Public and the 
a new fyflem Company, it by no means is calculated to decide the more de- 
feirs. ” 1 licate queftion of expediency ; how far it would be proper 
in the ftate, to cxercile this right, or pra&icable to do fo, 
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yet render the revenues, which muft pafs, through the 
medium of trade, productive in Britain ? 

On the firft view of this fubjeCl, the authors of different 
memoirs thought, that the territories and revenues ought to 
be taken into the hands of government, the amount be 
applied to defray the civil and military charges, and the refi- 
due remitted to Britain, through the medium of trade. On 
a more full confideration of the faCls, however, it was 
found, that the revenues and the trade, were fo intimately 
blended with each other, that the credit which* fup- 
ported the laft, would be weakened, if the influence, 
ariflng from the management of the firft, ihould be remov¬ 
ed from the Company. 

Upon the bafis of this conclufion, as well as of the pre¬ 
ceding principles, it was propofed to introduce a fyftem 
which Ihould have for its objeCt, a better plan of govern¬ 
ment in India, than that which at prefent fubfifts, and yet 
Ihould conned it with the trade. In this plan the following 
\ method of fettling the government was fuggefted ; that Par¬ 
liament ihould declare His Majefty’s fovercignty, over all 
the Britifh pofleflions in the Eaft-Tndies; that the ad- 
miniftration of them ihould be veiled in the executive 
government, with a refponfibility to Parliament; that the 
Crown ihould have the power of appointing the Go¬ 
vernor-general, and Supreme Council, the Prefidcnts and 
Councils in the fubordinate fettlemcnts, the Commanders 

in 
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in Chief in each of the Prefidencies, the Supernumeraries 
for the civil and military departments, and particularly Offi¬ 
cers in the revenue branch; that the Supreme Government 
(hould continue in the Prefidency of Bengal, to which the 
other Prefidcncies (hould make reports, that the whole 
might be one great eftablifhment; that all the forts, garri- 
fons, military (lores, &c. (hould be declared to belong to the 
Crown, a reafonable compenfation being allowed to the 
Company for the value of them ; that the revenues, in India, 
(hould be under the adminiftration, and at the difpofal of 
the controuling power, in Britain, with a refpon Ability 
to Parliament, as it would be ablurd to place the revenue 
jn any other hands, than thofe to which the fovereignty 
was to be entrufted; that the Company (hould be relieved 
from their debts, beyond the fair amount of their affets, 
and be entitled to pay off one million of their bond debt, 
out of the profits of their trade; that the dividend, upon 
the capital (lock of the Proprietors, (hould be eight 
per cent, annually; that an eafy mode (hould be devifed, 
by which the Creditors of the Company abroad might raife 
money on their (hares in the debt of the Company, which 
was to be funded; that a mode not lefs fimple and advan¬ 
tageous (hould be devifed for enabling the fervants of the 
Company to remit their fortunes to Britain; that on the 
bafis of the 22d of Geo. II. and 26th Geo. III. the fecunty 
of the annuity paid, by the Public to the Company, iliould 
reft on the faith of Parliament, as pledged (or it. 
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In illu ft ration of this plan, and to remove the objections 
which might be made to it, the fubftanceoftheobfervations 
offered to illuftrate this plan, is nearly as follows : 


i. It may, in the firft place, be difficult to fay, whe¬ 
ther the plan of controul by a Board of Commiffioners, 
is, in-itfelf a perfect one; and in the next place, to find 
upon a general view of all the circumftances of the cafe, 
(viz. the trade, the revenues with which that trade is con¬ 
nected, the effeCt which thofe revenues have had on the cre¬ 
dit and influence of the Company, the danger of weaken¬ 
ing the one, or diminithing the other) whether any, but 
the plan of controul, be practicable. 


A single faCt is confidered to be decifive upon this fubjeCt ; 
that the revenues of the Indian provinces can only be realized 
in Britain, through the medium of commerce. Ifthecontroul- 
ing power is to continue to be rcfponfiblc, it ought to be 
made aCtive and abfolute: to give it either of thefe cha¬ 
racters, the revenues mud be placed under the foie manage¬ 
ment of the Board of Commiflioners, and the furplus of 
them afforded to the Company, for the purpofes of their 
inveftment; in return, the Company ought to give bills 
on England for the amount. If this fyftern be embraced, 
then the correfpondenceron the fubjeCt of revenue, 
and that on the fubjeCt of trade, ought to be placed 
under two diftinCt bodies; the former lhould be cntrufted 
to the Commiffioners for Indian affairs; the latter, to the 
Court of Directors; the Commiffioners ihouldbeunder.no 
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chap. II. obligation to communicate, or to explain the reafons of 
their conduft to the Court of Directors; and the Directors 
ought to be veiled with no title, to remonftrate or pro- 
teft againll the proceedings of the CommilTioncrs. It cer¬ 
tainly would be imprudent, in many cafes, to communicate 
the meafurcs which Government may think it expedient, 
or neceflary to adopt, to a body fo numerous as the Court 
ofDire&ors; and much more fo, to a body fo perfeftly un¬ 
qualified to judge of them, as the Court of Proprietors; at 
the fame time, it is reafonable and proper, that both lliould 
have every kind of fecurity, and all the information which 
can with propriety be given of the meafures which Govern¬ 
ment may think it expedient to adopt. For thefe purpofes. 
His Majefty might be veiled with the power of felefting, 
annually, three, four, or five, from among the Directors, 
to aft as Alfelfors to the Board. Through them all the 
political meafures, which in any way might affeft the in- 
terells of the Company, ought to pafs* 


In any communications, however, to thefe Alfelfors, the 
Board ought to be entitled to direft itfelf, by its own dif- 
cretion, without any title in the Alfelfors, either to remon¬ 
ftrate, or to proteft. In particular, the Board ought to 
have the power of communicating fuch parts only of the 
difpatches, as they may think neceflary and requifite for the 
Alfelfors to know, for their inftruftion, in the management 
of the commercial part of the Company’s concerns propofed 
to be left to the Direftors. 
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With the view of Amplifying this plan, the political 
correfpondence, or in general, whatever regards the civil 
and military eflablifhments abroad, and the management 
of the revenues, ought to be placed, entirely, in the Com- 
miffioners; while the commercial correfpondence ought to 
be left, wholly, with the Court of Directors. If it lhould 
be faid, that the abfolute controul, propofed to be given 
to the Board of Commiffioners, would be introducing a 
principle repugnant to that upon which the afts of 1784 
and 1788 proceeded; the anfwer is obvious; the cafes are 
different. Before the expiration of the Company’s chatter, 
they were veiled by an aft of Parliament and a royal charter, 
with the management of their territories and revenues, and 
could not have been deprived of them without a breach of 
jufticc, and of parliamentary faith: after it, the Company 
will remain a body corporate, with the privilege to trade 
to the Eaft-Indies upon their joint flock; but it will be in 
the wifdom of the Legiflature to determine, whether it will 
take the revenues into its own management, or, again, en- 
trufl the adminiflration of them to the Company, or whe¬ 
ther it will again grant the Company the fame exclufive 
privileges. 

It cannot, however, admit of any doubt, that if the 
Commiffioners for India affairs are to be continued, the moie 
aaive the controul given them, the more refponfible will 
they become to the Public; and it can admit of as little 
doubt, that the Direftors, who are to become Affeffors, 
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will form a fufficient check upon any encroachments, which 
the Board might make upon the commercial proceedings of 
the Company. 

Many queftions will occur, relating both to the inter¬ 
nal politics of India and to the relation which our poffef- 
fions bear to thofe of the other European powers, having 
intercfts in the Eaft, which it would be unwife and im¬ 
provident to (late to the Directors; more particularly, when 
(according to this plan) through their Affeffors they would 
become poiTelTed of every fpecies of information, which 
could, in any way, promote their commercial proceedings. 

2. It may be difficult, in the fecond place, to fay what 
plan for the internal government of our Ahatic polTeffions 
ought to be adopted, upon the fuppofition, that the poli¬ 
tical adminiftration of them fhould be disjoined from the 
management of the trade. Upon this fubje£t the fubftance 
of the obfervations offered in illuftration of the general 
plan, feems to be nearly as follows: 

In 1781, it was the intention of government to affume 
the territories as the immediate patrimony of the Public, 
and to place the management of the revenues under the 
executive government. This idea was fuggefted, in con- 
fequence of the opinion which has been already ftated, 
refpe£ting the rights of the Public to territories acquired 
by the Company. In older, therefore, to accommodate 
the plan which has been fuggefted to this legal principle. 
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it was faid, that it might be proper to confider the treaties p HAP - Ir ' 
which the Company had entered into with the Moguls, Sou- 
bahdars, and other native ftates, as fraudulent and colourable 
only , His Majefty’s rights remaining unprejudiced. 

If this line of conduct fhould be adopted, then an un¬ 
divided fovereignty ought to be aflumed, and the diftinc- 
tions of Nizamut and Duannee abolifhed. This might be 
a Ample, but, in the opinions of the moft informed of the 
Company’s fervants, as detailed in the preceding chapter, 

I it would be a hazardous experiment. If the name of 
King was to be fubftituted for that of Mogul, or, even for 
that of Soubahdar, an opinion would naturally arife among 
the Hindoos and Muflulmen, that fomething more violent 
was meant than a mere change of names. The chara&ers 
of the natives require the moft delicate attention, and no 
feature in them is fo ftrong as their attachment to their 
eftablilhed opinions. Thefe mu ft neither be {hocked nor 
trodden down; for, in Mr. Haftings’s language, “ the 
“ touch of chance, or the breath of opinion, might dif- 
« folve the Britifh power in India.” 

Presuming, therefore, that this will be admitted as a 
principle, the author of the plan, which has now been 
(ketchedout, recommends; that, inconfiftency with it, the 
Governor-general ought to be vtfted with abfolute power in 
India, and poAtive refpon Ability at home; that even if the 
fovereignty of the King Ihouldbe declared, the name of His 
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Majefly ought never to be ufed in criminal proceedings, 
as fuch a circumftance would, naturally, appear a very 
violent intrufion on the rights which had been fecured to 
the natives by treaties with the Company: that it 
would be more prudent, in this particular cale, to employ 
the name of fame of the natives themfelves, who might 
be raifed to a proper rank by the Governor-general; that 
it might be expedient, in the fame way, not to ufe the 
name of the King, in proceedings in the civil courts of 
juftice, as in thefe a fimilar mode of meeting the opinions 
of the natives might be adopted. Still farther to conciliate 
the natives to this plan, the authors recommend, that, 
with the declaration of the fovercignty of the King, 
a declaration of a general toleration in religion (hould be 
publifhed; and that the natives (hould be left under the 
protection of their own law's, and not have the right 
to claim the benefit of BritiOi fubjeCts, unlefs they refided 
within the jurifdiCtion of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 


Besides thefe more important confiderations, the opinion, 
in thefe memoirs, is, that it would have a beneficial tendency, 
if the Governor-general (hould be veiled with power to gratify 
either the vanity or ambition of the natives, by conferring 
on them ranks known and efteemed in the country, and 
in a way that (hould, at the fame time, give them im- 
preffions, both of the liberality of the fovereign, and of the 
intcrcft which he himfelf took in rewarding their fervices. 

The Governor might be empowered, for example, in 

the 
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the King’s name, to confer the title and dignity of Rajah 
upon a Hindoo t and of Nabob upon a Mujjultnan. 

3. It might be difficult, in the third place, it was fug- 
geftcd, fo to arrange the patronage abroad, as to prevent 
jealoufies or complaints of the abufe of power. The 
fubftance of the obfervations on this fubje£t, is as 
follows. The plan itfelf had propofed, that His Majefty 
fhould be veiled with the power of nominating the Gover¬ 
nor-general, Prefidents, Councils, and Commanders in 
Chief ; and that all the other offices ought to be attained 
by feniority. To prevent the inconveniences which might 
arife from perfons being entitled to fucceed to offices of 
truft, for which they, might not be qualified, it is recom¬ 
mended, that His Majefty fhould, in future, have the nomi¬ 
nation of fuch young men as may be required to fupply 
vacancies in the civil and military departments, and that 
they fhould be deemed fervants of the King, and have their 
ranks as fuch preferred to them. That the Company fhould 
have the nomination of all fupernumeraries in the com¬ 
mercial department, and that fuch fupernumeraries fhould 
have a diftin< 5 t rank affigned to them. That the fervants 
appointed by the King, fhould be paid by government, and 
have the fame allowances as they would have received, if 
they had continued in the fervice of the Company. That 
the Directors fhould be left to determine for thcmfelves, a& 
to the number and pay of the fervants whom they may em¬ 
ploy in the commercial department. As the pay to be allow¬ 
ed 
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ed to the covenanted fervants of the Company in general, 
might not be adequate to their fupport, and to promote the 
fpirit of commerce, it might be expedient, to give them the 
privilege of trading inward and outward, on their own ac¬ 
count. That it might be proper alio, that the engagements 
of the civil and military fervants fhould ceafe, in the lines in 
which they have been employed, the moment they come 
to be feie&ed to fill an office in the political department. 
That the term cadet might be continued for the military 
fupernumerary, but that fome term, more defined than that 
of writer, ought to be adopted for civil fupernumeraries. 
Confiderablc inconveniences having arifen from the neglc6t 
or mifeondudt of the Commanders of the Company’s ffiips, 
in conveying difpatches abroad, or in bringing them home, 
and alfo from charging unreafonably for the pafiage of re¬ 
cruits to the different fettlements, it might be proper 
to fix fome regulation, by which to place Commanders of 
Ihips more immediately, in thefe refpedts, under the orders 
of the Commiffioners. 


4. It might be difficult, in the fourth place, to determine 
what com pdn fat ion the Company may be entitled to from the 
Public, on account of the debt with which they are loaded, 
and of the neccffity there is for placing them in a fituation 
to difehargeit. Upon this fubject, the fubftance of the 
obfervations is, as follows: 

That the debts of the Company amounted, at this pe¬ 
riod, (exclufive oi ieveral large floating debts) to upwards 
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of^.is, 00 ©, 000 , for the payment of which, the Company t CHAP ‘ IL . 
muft be permitted to eftablilli a fund at home, and funds in 
their foreign Prefidencies. It was therefore propofed that 
fubfcriptions fhould be received into their foreign funds, by 
way of loan, at eight per cent. That the outftanding paper 
of the Company fhould be accepted from the fubfcribers, 
at par, and the books in India kept open till fix crores of # 
rupees, or fix millions fterling fhould have been fubfcribed. 

That the current revenues in India lliould be the fecurity 
to the fubfcribers in thefe funds, for the regular payment of # 
their annual intereft, which ought to be difcharged, in 
preference to every other demand, except the military 
charges, and the expenfes of collecting the revenues. If 
the exigencies of an cxifting war fhould, at any time, ren¬ 
der the payment of the interefl impracticable, in fuch a 
cafe, from the time it became due, it fhould be held to 
be flock, bearing the fame interefl with the principal 
from which it had accrued; and, upon this plan, it might 
be expedient, that the government in India fhould be veiled 
with the power of redeeming this flock, at par, upon 
giving three months public intimation to the holders of 
it. With the object of connecting this foreign fund, with 
the one which was fuggefted to be cflablilhed at home, 
it was propofed, that fubfcriptions fhould be taken into 
this laft, at four per cent; and that a trial might be made, 
whether fubfcriptions might not be procured to it in India, 
by granting bills on the Company in London, at three hun¬ 
dred and fixty-five days fight. The authors of thefe me¬ 
moirs feem to have perceived, that an unfavorable im- 
preffion might be made upon thofe, who would otherwile ^ 
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CHAP. II. be difpofed to lend their money to the Company, by the 
' v ' reparation of the revenues from their commercial funds; 

but are of opinion, that if we abftraft from the aggregate 
amount of the inveftments abroad, the fums received for bills 
and certificates on England, and from the fale of goods ex- 
x ported from Europe, and the amount paid for ftores and 
troops at home, we Ihould difcover, from the remainder, 
what fums had been applied to inveftments out of the 
revenues; or, at all events, whether the .Company were 
gainers or lofers by the connexion between the revenues 
and the trade. In Mr. Smith’s account, formed in 1781, 
he fays, that in fourteen years, from 1766 to 1780, the 
fum contributed out of the revenues, for the purchafe 
of inveftments, amounted to £ 3,622,969, of which 
£.2,169,400 was paid into the Exchequer, on the agreement 
of 1767, leaving to the Company £.i, 453 > 5 6 9 * Againft 
this was placed£.5,069,684, expended by the Company, in 
the fifteen years war, from 1750 to 1765, fo that in 1780, 
the revenues of Indiaftood debtor to the trade£.3,6i6,2i5*. 
An account of this nature, accurately brought down to the 
late ft period, it is fuppofed, would fhew to what amount the 
revenues were then indebted to the Company, and whether 
it would be more or lefs than their available affets would 
fall ihort of making fatisfa6lion for their debts and ca¬ 
pital ftock ; if more, then the deficiency ought to be funded 
on the credit of the revenues; if lefs, then the Com¬ 
pany would have no reafon to complain that the profits of 
their trade fhould be united with their revenue in the pay- 




* Sec more full oblervations upon this fubjeft in Chap. III. 
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ment of their creditors. Allowing all the weight to the 
objections which Mr. Haftings had made, againft funding 
the debt at the period at which his objections were offered, 
the memoir concludes, that Mr. Haflings could not know, 
at that time, either the magnitude of the Company s debt in 
India, or forefee the difficulty which was aftcrwauls expe¬ 
rienced in procuring bills, at a fair rate of exchange, on the 
Company at home. It was admitted, however, that the re¬ 
commendation which Mr. Haftings gave, of opening the 
Company’s treafury for the receipt of money, in exchange 
for bills on Europe, was proper and that this meafure would 
have enabled the different Prefidencies proportionably to have 
extended their inveflments. The reafons which aie afligned 
for this opinion,are, that theBritifh fubjeCts would be induced 
to lend their money to the Company, when making up their 
inveflments, inflead of lending it to foreigners; and that the 
natives would be induced to lend their money to the Com¬ 
pany, inflead of placing it upon an infecure mortgage, fora 
monthly interefl. This laft circumftance would be anothei 
hold upon their allegiance, while punctuality in the pay¬ 
ment of the interefl would convince them of the flrength of 
the fecurity, draw their hidden treafures into emulation, 
and might tend, gradually, to incorporate them with the 
Britifh traders. If it fhould be laid, that this method of 
fettling the debt of the Company, might prove a dangerous 
means, in the hands of a weak, or of a corrupted adminifli a- 
tion, becaufe they might abufe their power of funding debts 
in India ; the objeClion might be obviated, by reflriCt- 
ing their power of funding to a limited fum. If it fhould 
alfo be objeCled, that it would be difficult to fix the 
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rate of transferring, flock in India, to the books at home? 
this might be removed, by taking the rate, which the 
Company, at the time, allow for money in exchange for 
bills on Europe. Having obtained this ftandard, it is recom¬ 
mended, that the intereft of the two funded debts fhould be 
made payable, at the fame half-yearly periods; that the 
transfer fhould be made to the Governor-general and 
Council, and the certificate be granted by the proper officer 
of government. The intereft paid in India would thus be 
lefifened by every transfer made to the fund in England¬ 



's not only the fccurity for their money fhould be und'er- 
ftood by the holders of flock, but the progreffive manage¬ 
ment explained to them; it was farther propofed, that regular 
accounts lhouid be exhibited of the fums‘transferred home ; 
that books fhould be kept open at the India Houfe, to receive 
fnbfcriptions, at four percent.; the furplus profits of the 
Company’s trade, and the furplus revenue in India, declared 
to be the fecurity for the payment of the intereft, as well as 
of the principal; and government fhould become a col¬ 
lateral fecurity for the payment of the intereft, during the 
time that India fhould remain in- the pofieffion of 
Great Britain. In this home fund, as well as in the 
foreign one, the Company fhould be veiled with the 
power of redeeming the flock, at par. If, at any time, 
Government advanced money to the Company, to en¬ 
able them to difcharge the current intereft on the 
home fund, it would be expedient to enafl, that the 
firm, fo advanced, lhouid be replaced out of the profits 
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of their firft fale, and before they fhould be entitled to 
make any dividend on their proprietary ftock ; and, that 
this repayment to Government ought to precede their di¬ 
vidend, by, at leaft, three months. In the event of the 
debts in India being difcharged, it was recommended, that the 
prefidencies of Bengal and Madras ihould be obliged to 
advance to the commercial Boards of the Company, what¬ 
ever fums could be fpared from the revenue, after defraying 
the civil and military charges; and, in return, that bills 
Ihould be granted, without intereft, and payable at fuch dates 
as the inveftments might be fuppofed to be turned into cafti, 
in England. That thefe bills fhould be tranfmitted to a 
Treafurer, at home, who Ihould become an officer under the: 
controuling power; his duties Ihould be, to get thefe bills 
accepted, and then to depofit them in the Bank, in truft 
for the Public. That whatever fums might remain after 
the funded debt, at home, (hould have been paid oft, they 
ought to be confidered as an additional fecurity for the 
payment of the funded debt abroad, and of its intereft. 
The Company, by this arrangement, would affume the 
character of merchants only; receive, from the King, a 
protection fuited to the purpofes of their trade; and the 
King, from his territorial revenues in India, as a franchifc 
of the Crown, would defray the civil, military, and other 
public charges, without interfering with the Company’s, 
profits on their trade. 


Having thus removed the difficulties which it was 
apprehended might ftand in the way of cftablilhing this 
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plan, it was propofed, that the following fteps fhould 
be taken to carry it into effe6t: That the Company 
fhould furrender to His Majefty, for the ufe of the 
Public, all their forts and territories; but retain pofleflion 
of their fa&ories and warehoufes, for the purpofes of 
their trade; that, as the fettlement of Bombay is of the 
utmoft importance to the naval interefts of Great-Britain, 
the Public fhould be at the expenfe of maintaining it. 
That with the deed, by which the Company furrender 
their poffeffions to the Public, they fhould relinquifh the 
titles which they have held to raife and to mufter 
forces, to appoint commanders and officers, to make war 
and conclude treaties of peace with the native Powers, 
to nominate Governors, Councils, &c. That the trade, 
though feparated from the revenues, and left to the ma¬ 
nagement of the Diredtors, fhould, at the fame time, be 
declared to be under the care and protedlion of the Board 
of Commiffioners. In particular, that the dividends fhould 
be limited at 8 per cent; unlefs, upon application to the 
controuling power, in the event of the debts of the Company 
being reduced to two millions, the Commiffioners fhould 
think that it would be expedient to grant permiflion to the 
Directors to encreafe it beyond that amount; that the Direc¬ 
tors fhould be bound, annually, to lay before Parliament a 
ftateof their affairs, and of the aids which they have derived 
from the executive powers in India and in Britain. In 
the event of the Directors obtaining permiflion to encreafe 
their dividends, that the finking fund fhould be equally 

a. benefited 
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benefited with the flock holders ; that if this advantage 
fhould be fecured to the Proprietors, then, the value of 
their forts and (lores fhould not be taken into the ac¬ 
count of their affets, but fhould be deerqed appendages 
of the territory, and transferred with them. 

II. Having thus applied the principles upon which the 
authors of thefe memoirs grounded their propofed fyf- 
tem of government, in connexion with that of the trade 
to the Eaft-Indies, it may be proper to lay open the views 
of trade which they embraced, and then to bring forward 
the plan which they propofed for the final fettlcment of 
the government of our Afiatic poffeflions, and trade to 
the Eafl-Indies. 

In examining the views which they have taken of the 
trade, we fliall confider, firfl the fyflem which they pro¬ 
pofed for the trade to India ; and next, that which they 
confidered to be expedient for the trade to China ; Ha¬ 
ting with their opinions on both fubjecls, the objeflions 
which they forefaw would be made to their fchemes, and 
the reafonings which they offered to remove them. 

The fubftance of the obfervations on the trade to India r 
is nearly as follows : The trade to India and China has, 
hitherto, formed one great commercial fyflem. It has 
been condudted by a Company, prote£led by Government j 
fupported by exclufive privileges, and maintained on a joint 
flock. It has palled through a variety of viciffitudes, in 

confequence 
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CHAP. 11 confequence of oppofition from the other European com- 

'- - -- panies, trading to the Eaft-Indies, and has rifen to its pre- 

fent height, both from the accidental circumftance of 
having been connected with territorial revenues, and of 
having received a lucceflion of aids from the Public. The 
queftion now comes to be, whether the trade to India 
and China ihould ft ill continue one great commercial con¬ 
cern ? or whether, in confequence of the connexion be¬ 
tween the revenues and the trade to India, this tiade 
ihould be confidered as • one branch of the Britifh in- 

terefts; and the trade to China another. 

J 

In thefe memoirs, the authors are of opinion, that the 
trade to India and to China, refts upon perfedly diftind 
principles; and that the trade to India ihould be an open 

trade. * 3 

Firflobjcdtion . , . 

to this plan, i. The firft objedion which they forefaw to this icheme, 
the dicck it a rifes from the check which it might give to the quantity 
the S prefent '° of Britifti manufa 61 ures exported by the Eaft-India 
Isnrifliimnu Company; being, according to the conditions on which 
failures by their charter proceeds, to the amount of one-tenth of their 
Comp.n'y, capital flock. In anfwer to this objeflion, they have recourfe 
Stp'X: to the fafls, and fay, that if the exports of Britifh manu- 
cd to'remove f a ^ ureS} made by the Company, from 1750 to 1785 ihould 
tins objection. beexamined) it would be found, after deduding from them 

the articles of foreign merchandize, and of warlike ftores, 
that they did not exceed in value £.250,000 annually. 
That the common objed, both of the Diredors and of their 
governments abroad, during the laft twenty years, has been. 
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not fo much to encreafe the export of Britifh manu¬ 
factures, as to abforb the furplus of their revenues, and to 
bring home the fums which their fervants had acquired 
in India, either from the conqueft or from the internal 
trade of the country. That though the Directors had 
fent out repeated in ft ruCtions to the different prefidencies, 
to promote, as much as poffible, the fale of Britifh manu- 
fa6tures in India; and even gone fo far as to have come to 
the refolution, to continue the export, as long as the goods 
could be retailed without a lofs; yet that their governments 
abroad had repeatedly informed them, that the principal 
confumpt of Britifh manufactures, was by their own] fer¬ 
vants, and by the other European inhabitants of the pro¬ 
vinces; that even this demand had become lefs in confe- 
quence of the exports in private trade, and by Britifh 
merchants, trading under foreign colours. To fo great 
a height had this evil arifen, that there was even a dan¬ 
ger of the demands upon the Company, for Britifh ma¬ 
nufactures being totally at a Hand. From thefe circum- 
ftances they concluded, that if the expenfe of the prime cofl 
of Britifh goods, the charges incurred by carrying them 
to India, and the profits arifing from the fale of them, fhould 
be compared, it would be found, that the Company had 
gained very little on their exports of Britilh manufacture; 
and that an open trade to India, would both have the effeCt to 
encreafe the demand for Britifh manufactures, and to bring 
this trade into the hands of the fair trader. 
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2. The fecond objection, which it was apprehended* 
might be made to an open trade to India, was, “ that the 
quantity of raw materials imported by the prefent Eaft- 
India Company, upon which fo many of our home manu¬ 
factures depend, would of courfebe diminifhed, and therefore 
the price both of the materials, and of the produce of the 
manufactures would be raifed.” In fupport of this objec¬ 
tion, recourfe would probably be had to the prefent flou- 
rifhing fituation, at which the cotton manufactures of every 
defeription had arrived, and to the efforts which were 
making in France, to rival us in this branch of our trade. 
The anfwer, which has been given, refers, in the firft 
inftance, to the complaint, which the manufacturers have 
brought again ft the Eaft-India Company, of having fince 
the cotton manufactures had been encreafed at home, en¬ 
larged their imports of piece goods, with the view of rival¬ 
ling, if not of bearing down our home produce in the market. 
The reply of the Company to this complaint, inftead of re¬ 
moving it, may, in the opinion of the authors of thefe 
memoirs, be held to be merely evafive. The Company ad¬ 
mit, that they have encreafed their imports of piece goods, 
and give as a reafon, the demands which have been made for 
them in the foreign European markets, adding, that a con- 
liderable part of their profits depends upon the re-expor¬ 
tation of them. If, however, the quantity of raw materials 
required by the Britifh manufacturer could be obtained, and 
the price of them diminifhed, then a confiderable part of 
the demand, in the foreign markets, would be for our 
home manufactures, not for Indian piece goods. An open 
trade to India was, therefore, recommended as the obvious 

means 
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means of obtaining this object; becaufe, in the firft place, 
a rivalfhip would take place in the importation of cotton ; 
and, in the next place, the India Company, as a body 
corporate, trading on an immenfe ftock, -would find it 
their intereft to enter into this rivallhip, either to bear 
down the private merchant, or, at all events, to draw to 
themfelves the greateft fhare of the trade; in either cafe 
the Public would be benefited ; for the price of the ma¬ 
terials would become low, and, of courfe, the attempt 
of the French, to deprive us of this valuable trade, would 
prove abortive. The conclufion drawn from this reafon- 
ing was, that it would be for the benefit of our home ma- 
nufadtures, if the exclufive privilege of trading to India 
Ihould be taken from the Company. 


3. THElaft objection, which the writers of thefe memoirs 
have confidered, againft opening the trade to India, was, 
** that the Public, at prefent, receive a large revenue from 
the India trade, and that it would be a dangerous expe¬ 
riment to hazard the lofs of this revenue, for the un¬ 
certain profpedt of a greater, from an open trade; or, 
that this fcheme might materially injure public credit.” 
The anfwers offered, to remove this objedtion, confift, firft 
of a reference to the adtual amount of duties paid by the 
India Company to the Public; and next, to a fet of re¬ 
gulations, by which an equal amount might be infured 
to it. From looking into the accounts of the Com¬ 
pany’s falcs, as laid before Parliament, and of the duties 
paid on them, it is faid, that the fum received is great, 
in appearance, but not in reality; for, if the duties upon 
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^CHAP. II. coffee and pepper be excepted, fcarcely a third of what 
remains, finds its way into the Exchequer, as two-thirds 
of the whole are funk in expenfes, and in drawbacks. If 
then, the open trade was put under proper regulations, a 
fum equal to that which is adlually received, would cer¬ 
tainly accrue to the Public. The regulations propofed are 
as follows; that the fhips to be cleared outward for the In¬ 
dia trade fhould be of a certain fpecified tonnage; that a 
fixed number of officers and men fhould be allowed to each 
of them ; that each fhip fhould have a licence for the trade 
from Government; that no paffengers fhould be allowed 
without a licence from Government, in which their names 
and their bufinefs, in going to India, fhould be defcribed; 
that, unlefs in the event of ficknefs, no perfon belonging 
to the crews of the fhips, fhould be left in India, and a cer¬ 
tificate of this fadt fhould be brought home from the proper 
officer of the port; that the owners and commanders of the 
fhips fhould be made refponfible to Government for the 
good behaviour of their crews, at any port in the Eaft, at 
which a fhip might touch ; that the commanders fhould be 
ftridlly prohibited from carrying out warlike flores of any 
kind, except fuch as may be authorized in the licence to be 
neceflary for the fhip itfelf, or to be on account of Govern¬ 
ment ; that the whole of the cargo fhould be loaded in 
the port of London, and be fubjcdl to fuch rules as the 
Commiffioners of Cuftoms may, from time to time, pro¬ 
mulgate ; that the imported cargoes fhould be lodged in 
the King’s warehoufes, till the time of fale, and that rules 
for condudting the fales, for the payment of the duties, 

and 
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and for the re-exportation of fuch goods as may be prohibited 
from being fold for home confumption, ftiould be diftinCtly 
laid down. The refults drawn from thefe reafonings and 
regulations are, that the traders of Great Britain would be¬ 
come the foie exporters of our manufactured goods; and the 
foie importers of the raw materials, upon which our manu¬ 
factures depend, in exclufion of the Portuguefe, Swedift), 
Danifh, and Dutch Blips, which, at this time, furmfh acon- 
fiderable part of them; that a fum much greater than one- 
fourth part of the prefent apparent duties would be paid into 
the Exchequer, and consequently, that the public reve¬ 
nues, from the Indian trade, would be greater than thofe 
derived from the prefent monopoly of the Company. 


It feems proper to leave thefe plans and the reafonings 
on them, refpeCting the trade to India, till we have fol¬ 
lowed the authors of thefe memoirs through thofe which 
they have offered refpeCting the trade to China. 


On the fubjeCt of the trade to China, upon viewing the 
whole circumftances of the cafe, they are of opinion, that 
it mu ft continue a monopoly, and be carried on upon a 
joint ftock. 

The realons affigned for a fcheme of trade to China, io 
oppofite to that which had been propofed for India, are; 
that in India we poffefs factories and privileges; in China, 
no privileges; that, in India, our fubjeCts are protected 
either by our own laws, or by thofe of the native States, 

confidering 
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considering us as neighbouring Sovereigns. In China, and 
even in the river Canton, we are obliged to fubmit to th e 
laws of th at empire only, and have experienced from its officers 
the moft humiliating infults, as well as the moft unprovoked 
Severities. Neither ignorance, nor inadvertency have here 
been admitted as excufes for an offence againft local or unin¬ 
telligible cuftoms; and non-compliance with either would 
bring deftrudtion both upon the trade and the Subjects of 
any country. 


paiiy to rcn 
der the cir¬ 
cuit of their 
trade wider 
fliould be 

flopped. 


Jxin^which"* But fuppofing thefe circumftances could be altered, and 
trad^to*Ch' ^ lat we cou ld trade to China, with the fame fafety as we 
na mightfuf. could do to the ports of other foreign nations; the ground 
efforts'making upon which this trade muff reft is peculiar, and the com- 
by the Com- mot iities brought home through it, of effential benefit to the 
revenue. A fum, in bullion, not lefs than 1,000,000 fter- 
ling, annually, had for many years been fent from this 
country to purchafe the teas, required for our home con¬ 
sumption. The efforts which had hitherto been made to 
diminiih this quantity of bullion, have had but a partial 
fuccefs. The obvious meafure was to widen the circuit of 
commerce towards the eaftern iflands, by carrying Britifh 
or Indian produce firft to them; and then fuch produce 
from them as would be received in the China market; ex¬ 
periments are making in this way, but the refults do not, as 
yet, entitle us to infer abfolute and full fuccefs; for, firft. 
Some of thefe attempts have failed, as in the cafe of the Set¬ 
tlements attempted to be formed in 1778 and 1779, on the 
ifland of Rhio; and, next, that which has been effedted on 

the 
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the ifland ofPinang, at an expence of about £.25,000 per 
annum, had not yet afforded us fufficient experience of its 
utility. If fimilar attempts fhould be made, it would only, 
furnifh a realon for thinking, that in progrefs of time the 
balance of the trade from China, may turn in favour of 
Britain, and that the export of bullion may become lefs ne- 
ceffary. 


But fuppofing that thefe circumftances in the China 
trade did not fo ftrongly recommend the continuation of the 
exclufive privilege of the Company, as they in faCt do; the 
advantages which we derive from their eftablilhed commercial 
chara&er, would render its continuance a matter of expe¬ 
diency. In the firft place, the prejudices of the Chinefe 
in favor of the Company, are founded upon having been 
long accuftomed to tranfaCt with their factors ; next, upon 
a certainty of a large demand from them ; and, laftly, upon 
that punctuality of payment which the Company’s extenfive 
credit has enabled them to make. In none of thefe refpeCts, 
could any ftranger enter into competition with the Com¬ 
pany ; nor are thefe general advantages the only ones which 
they would poffefs over the private merchant. They have 
fervants regularly bred to the bufinefs of collecting quantities 
of opium, gold dull, Giver, lead, ivory, with a number of 
leffer articles fitted for the Chinefe trade. Thele fervants 
have been accuftomed to the traffic in the iflands, are ac¬ 
quainted with the languages of the people, and ar^furniftied 
with a number of fmall veflels, by which to carry the articles 
collected to fome dep6t, at which the China fhips can touch 
with fafety, or to convey them direCtly to the Company’s 
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fa&ory in China. A conftant correfpondence has been kept 
up between the perfons employed in this traffic, and the Supra- 
cargoes at Canton, while a like correfpondence has been 
maintained by the Company’s Agents, with the Chiefs in 
thefe iflands, that they may be fupplied with fuch articles as 
they Hand mod in need of. The private trader, on the con¬ 
trary, would, in the bed view we can take of his credit, be 
but in the fituation in which the Company were placed at 
their firft inftitution, that is, he would have bullion to ex¬ 
port, credit to eftablifh, chara&er to acquire, and gradually 
to find out and become poflefied of means for rendering 
his trade profitable. 


Conclufion, 
for a mono¬ 
poly in the 
China trade# 


Taking then the whole of thefe circumftances intocon- 
fideration, thefe memoirs conclude, that though opening 
the trade to India might be a wife and beneficial fcheme, the 
opening the trade to China would be hazardous and impro¬ 
vident. It might not only expofe the individual trader to 
deftruftion, and the parties concerned in the adventure to 
a bankruptcy, but, from the odd, yet fixed char after of 
the Chinefe, exclude the Company continuing to trade on 
their joint (lock, from entering into, or clearing out from, 
the river Canton. Leaving then the advantages which the 
Public derive from the tea trade entirely out of view, the 
market from which we bring fuch materials for our manu¬ 
factures, as raw filk, ivory, &c. might be lhut againft us, 
and yet o|>en to the other European nations, and, at all 
events, the encreafe which the China trade has received from 
the regulations which have reduced the prices of China 

goods 
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goods to a rate that ha6 giscen us a fuperiority in the trade, chap, iii - 
might be loft-. 

Having thus taken a review of the memoirs, which have t p o Ia b n e p f r "P°^ 
fuggefted plans for the future government of our Afiatic^ ted^oPariu 
pofleffions and regulation of trade to India and to China, the cflablifh- 
it may be proper before we apply the principles, upon which 
they have proceeded, to the eftabli foment of the fyftem of 
revenue, with which it was propofed to connect them, to 
give an outline of a plan, drawn up, about this period, for 
connecting the revenues with the trade. 

This plan is introduced with the following preliminary ob- 
fervations; th*at Parliament on repayment of £.4,200,000, this plan pro- 
may, or may not, continue the exclufive privilege of the 
Eaft-India Company, after March 1794*. That though 
Parliament foould take away the privilege of exclufive trade, 
the Company ftill would remain a body corporate, entitled 
to trade to the Eaft-Indies upon their joint ftock. That 
the pofiefTion of their territories and revenues is a right of 
the Company, during the remaining period of their char¬ 
ter+. That the bond debt in 1787 being £.2,000,000, the- 
capital ftock £. 4 . 000,000, the annuities fold, or intended 
to be lold, abforbing the intereft due to the Company by 
the Public, the expcnfes of the-late war about £. 10,000,000, 

* See 2 id Geo. 3. chap. 65. fed. j; in collodion of {Jptutcs relative to India, by 
Francis Rudel, Efq. 

f. See fed. 8 of the preceding ad. 
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could be paid off, within the. regaining term of their ex- 
clufive trade; that the a£ts 1773, 1779, 1780, and 1781, have 
reftri&ed the Company from accepting bills of exchange be¬ 
yond £.300,000 per annum, without leave, firft obtained, 
from the Treafury; that the territorial revenues not 
affording aid • for the payment of their foreign debts, (as 
being fcarcely adequate to the burthen of the peace 
cftablifhments and to the commercial inveftments,) there¬ 
fore they had obtained leave of the Treafury to bring them 
home by bills on the Directors; that the profits on 
their revenues and trade have been united and made into 
one fund, and after payment of the current charges, and 
intereft of the bond debt, are to be appropriated as.follows*; 
to pay 8 per cent, dividend to the ftockholders; to 
reduce the bond debt to £. 1,500,000 ; to pay bills of ex¬ 
change drawn on, or to be drawn on the Court of Direc¬ 
tors; that after the redu&ion of the bond debt, and pay¬ 
ment of the bills, the profits of the revenue and trade 
are to be appropriated in the payment of the 8 per¬ 
cent. dividend, and as a fund, of which one-fourth is to 
belong to the Company, and three-fourths to the Public. 
On the bafis of thefe principles, the plan, after deferib- 
ing the charadters of the original and continued charters 
of the Company, the right of the King to -territories, ac¬ 
quired by his fubjedts, either by arms or by treaties; and 
after making references to the different adts; which have 



* A$$ n Geo. 3. chap. 63 and 23 Geo. 3. chap 83. fe&. 8 and 9. 
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made conditions and Stipulations with the Company, pro- 
pofes, that the following arrangement lhould take 
place. 

That His Majefty lhould be declared to have the foie right 
to the Britilh territories in India, and to the revenues arifing 
from them, for the ufe of the Public. That His Majefty allot 
lhould be veiled with the executive power in thefe territories, 
to be exercifed, in future, in the fame manner as in the 
plantations and other foreign fettlements of the Crown. 
That the natives and other inhabitants in the Britilh pro¬ 
vinces in India, lhould be declared to be the fubje&s of the 
King, and under His protection ; but that they lhould be 
governed by their owm laws and cuftoms, and not be en¬ 
titled to the franchifes of Britilh fubjeCls, unlefs by refidence, 
connexion in trade, or fervitude, they lhould become ame¬ 
nable to the law's of England. That the powders and authori¬ 
ties which have been granted by former aCts, for the good 
government of the feveral provinces in India, lhould remain 
in force, except in fo far as they may be refcinded in this or in 
future ACts of Parliament. That the Governor-general, the 
Prelidents, Councils, Judges, and Officers of revenue, 
fhould, in future, be in the nomination of the King ; but that 
the prefent appointments lhould be continued till His Majelty’s 
pleafure lhould be known. That the duties at prefent exercifed 
by the Governor-general, Prelidents, Councils, &c. lhould 
continue, except in that part of them which enjoins the officers 
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to pay obedience to the Court of Diredors. That the fala- 
ries of the Governor-general, Prefidents and Judges, fhould 
.be chargeable on the civil eftabliihment, and paid from the 
territorial revenues in India; but that a power lhould be 
given to the India Board to vary ot alter the amounts of thefe 
Hilaries at pleafure. That all the fubfifting treaties which the 
3 £afl-India Company have entered into with the native 
Princes or States in India, thou Id be declared to have the 
fame force as if thefe treaties had been made with His Ma~ 
jefty. That the fervants who might be employed in the 
revenue department, fhould be prohibited from entering 
into any commercial engagements, and fhoukl take an oath 
not to accept of prefents of any kind or defeription. That 
the ads which have obliged the Company to defray the ex- 
penfes of His Majefty’s forces ferving in India, or of His 
fleets defending its coafts, fliould be, by this ad declared 
to be repealed*. That the powers which have been 
granted in different charters, and by different ads of 
Parliament, to the Eaft-India Company, to raife and to 
difeipline troops, and to equip and to employ fhips of 
war, fhould be no longer in forceThat the Governor- 
-general, Prefidents, &c. in the different fettlements fhould 
be veiled with the power of appointing to fuch fubordi- 
nate civil or military offices as may become vacant; but 
that the promotion fhould go oil, upon the principles efla- 
blifhed in the fourteenth and fifteenth fedions of the 


* Viz. 21 Geo. III. cap. 6;. fe£t. xy. 

Vjz. ay Geo II. cap. 9. 1 Geo. III. cap. 14. *3 Geo. III. cap. 6$. 
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26 Geo. III. That the Company’s fervants now in India, 
fhould be entitled to the fame rank, which they would have 
obtained from the Company, but, in future, deemed fer¬ 
vants of the Crown. That the Company’s army in India, 
fhould be declared to be the King’s, but with the fame line of 
promotion and diftin£l rank as formerly. That the executive 
power fhould be limited, in the number and age of the fuper- 
numeraries to be fentout to India to fill up the civil offices* 
and that thofe on the prefent lift, fhould have the preference* 
when vacancies happen. That the powers which have been 
granted to the Governor-general, Prfefidents, and Councils, to 
feize on illicit traders, fhould be continued ; and, in prolecu- 
tions againft them, that the courts of juftice fhould have 
cognizance and authority over the party, although he fhould 
refide without the ordinary limits of their jurifdi&ion, il lie 
fhould be found within the limits of the Company’s exclu* 
five trade. Perfons convi&ed of fuch offences, fhould be 
made liable to imprifonment, till they could be fent home 
by an order from the Governor-general, or Preftdcnts and 
Councils*. That the Company, in the exclufive privilege 
propofed to remain with them, fhould be authorized fo grant, 
licences to fuch private traders, as may be approved of by the 
controuling Power; and declared abi'olute proprietors of 
fuch houfes and lands as may be neceflary for the purpofes of 
their trade. That the Company fhould be fiipplied with the 
furplus revenue for their inveftment, except in the time of 
war, when this fupply fhould be limited to a certain fum. 


* A& 26 Geo, III. cap. 2$. 
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That for the fum received, they fhould grant bills on the 
Court of Directors, at eighteen or twenty months date, but 
that no intereft fhould be paid on thefe bills, till after they 
fhould become due ; and this to continue to be the practice 
while the Company remained accountable for the profits of 
their trade. After, however, the payment of the foreign 
debt, and the redu&ion of the bond debt at home, to 
.£.1,500,000 ; that the bills fhould carry a reafonable intereft, 
after fix or eight months. That while the foreign debt 
fhould remain unpaid, the holder of a bill of exchange from 
India, after it fhould have been accepted by the Directors, 
fhould carry it to the Accountant-general of the India 
Company, who, after adding to it whatever intereft might 
be due, fhould cancel the bill, and grant his certificate for 
the whole amount to the Directors of the Bank, wdiich certi¬ 
ficate fhould entitle him to a transferable flock, equal to the 
value of the whole of his debt in a new fund, to be named 
the Indian 5 per cent, annuities. That the intereft on this 
flock fhould be paid at the Bank, in equal portions, at 
Midfummcr and at Chriftmas, from the fums to be paid into 
it, out of the furplus of the territorial revenues, and the 
Public fhare of the profits of the trade. That diftinft 
accounts of thefe. payments fhould be kept at the Exchequer, 
and whatever might remain, after paying the half-year’s inte- 
refl, fhould be employed to pay off 10 per cent, on the prin¬ 
cipal or flock, which, from time to time, might remain due. 
If any fum fhould remain, after fuch payment, that it fhould 
be employed, in confequence of an order from the Lords of 
the Treafury, towards fatisfaction of the funded debt, till the 

whole 
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whole of it fhould be extinguifhed. That, after every fuch 
payment, new books of transfer fhould be opened, contain¬ 
ing accounts of the reduced and unfatisfied ftock; that a 
difcretionary power be given to the Lords of the Treafury, 
authorizing them to advance, out of any unappropriated 
Public monies in the Exchequer, a fum fufficient for the 
payment of the annuities, when the proper fund, fi om any 
circumftance, might not be equal to the payment of them. 
This advance, however, at no time, was to go beyond the 
amount of intereft, due in any one year, and, when made, 
bills of exchange fhould be given by the Directors for the 
amount. That thefe bills fhould be difcharged, or the amount 
of them paid into the Exchequer, either from the firft re¬ 
mittances from India, or out of the profits of the trade ; the 
whole to make a part of the annual reports to be made to 
Parliament. That the Directors, alfo, fhould be allowed to 
difcoant, at the Bank, fuch bills as might be drawn in their 
favor, from any of the Prefidencies, to fuch an amount, as 
would yield a fum fufficient to pay the annuities when due. 
That the Dire&ors of the Bank fhould have paid to them, 
out of the fund provided for the India 5 per cent, annu¬ 
ities, fuch a reafonablc allowance, for their trouble, as the 
Lords of the Treafury might diredt. As the debt alfo had 
been contra&ed in defending territories acquired for the Britifh 
empire by the India Company, that it fhould be under flood, 
that if thefe poffeffions fhould be wrefted from Britain before 
fuch debt fhould have been paid off, fome other fund fhould 
be pledged for the fecurity of the flockhoiders. That the 
» Company 
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Company fhould be bound to pay the interefl: of their bond- 
debt out of the whole of their profits of trade, and alfo a di¬ 
vidend of 8 per cent, per annum on their capital flock, 
charging the fame as items of difburfement. That three- 
fourths of the remainder fhould be paid into the Exchequer, 
to be under the orders of the Lords of the Treafury, firfi, 
for reducing the bond debt to 1,500,000, and next to pay 
off the principal and interefl of the funded debt. That 
the Dire&ors fhould be obliged to render to the Commif- 
fioners of the Treafury, in the month of April, an exadt flate- 
ment of the nett profit and lofs of their trade from Feb¬ 
ruary to February annually. Thefe flatements to be given 
on the oaths of their accountants, and attefled by three of 
the Directors. That a duplicate of thefe flatements fhould’ 
be laid before Parliament, if fitting, if not, within fourteen 
days, after the opening of the feffion. , That the claufe* 
for the redemption of the debt due by the Public to the 
Company, fhould be repeated, with aprovifo, that fuch re¬ 
demption might take place, on three years notice^ That in: 
the event of the flatement of profit and lofs on trade not 
being rendered by the Directors, or of their not paying into 
the Exchequer the fpecified proportion of the profits of 
their trade allotted towards the fund for the difcharge of 
their debts, Parliament fhould have the power of determinr 
ing their exdu five privilege of trade, on. one year’s notice.. 



Opinion fug- Leaving' the obfcrvations which it may be neceflary to- 

gefted in the . J 

conciution of: make upon this bill, and upon the plans and principles on 
the memoir, j t proceeded, till fuch time as we have confidered the- 

* 3> fcheme- 
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fcheme of die revenue, with \\ hich the whole was to be con¬ 
nected, it is fufficient to obferve, on this plan, that the author 
of it concludes with the remark, that after all the know¬ 
ledge which had been obtained of Indian affairs, ftill we 
were not prepared to bring forward a fyftcm upon this na¬ 
tional fubjeft, and that his intentions went no farther, than 
to propose a bill of experiment. 
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III. Having brought into view the plans of government of P thdb prb- 

and of trade, offered in thefe memoirs, it only remains to * f<> 

connect with them, the regulations fuggefted for the ma- tetn of reve¬ 
nue nnrl fi-. 

nagement of the revenues. 


nue and fi¬ 
nance. 


It may be necefiary, m introducing this fubieCl, to pre- General ob- 

, J , , , . _ . , i « r t r /* i r je& tlm 

mife, that the general object in the whole of thele lchemes leems plan, 
to have been, rather the liquidation of the Company’s debt, 
and the improvement of their commerce, during the re¬ 
maining period of their charter, than to fettle the quan¬ 
tum of revenue, or the mode of levying it in our Afiatic 
territories. The hints which were given, refpeding their 
plan of government, feem to have been confidered as fufficient 
for thefe fubjedds. It appears, indeed, through the whole 
of the observations, which we have detailed, and it will be 
made obvious, from thofe which are to follow, that it 
was held to be a defideratum, that the Company’s 
debts fliould be difeharged, if poflible, by March 1794, 
and that their pofleflions (hould then fall into the hands 
of the Public, as landed property does, into thofe of 
its owner, on the termination of a leafe. If fo defirable 
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and abroad, as 
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Company on 
the Public. 


Subftancc of 
the observa¬ 
tions made on 
the amount 
of the reve¬ 
nue at home. 


an end could be obtained, they augured, that then, the Le- 
giflature might difpofe of the property of the Public, in the 
way that might be mod beneficial to the interefts of the 
Nation, and connecl with this final fettlement, the fyftcms 
for an open trade to India, and for continuing an exclufive 
trade to China, with the Company. 

Keeping therefore, this general line of thinking in 
view, we (hall JirJl offer an ah (draft of the opinions of thefe 
authors, refpefting the fums which the Company might be 
expefted to realize at home; and alfo, refpefting the fums 
which they might be fuppofed to realize abroad ; and laftly, 
fubjoin the inferences from both, as applicable to the claims 
which the Company may have on the Public, and to the 
compenfation which they may expect to receive when their 
exclufive charter fhall have expired. 

i. The fubftance of the obfervations made on the fums, 
expefted to be realized, at home, is as follows: That the 
profits on Britifh manufactured goods, exported to India and 
China, had not, on an average of the preceding ten years, 
exceeded 2$ per cent, of dividend, on the old capital itock 
of £.3,200,000. That the profits on the import trade 
from India and China, on a fimilar average ; and for a fimi- 
lar period had produced only a dividend of about 51. per 
cent, on the capital of £. 3,200,000. That from the eltimate 
of the amount of the Company’s fale of goods imported from 
India and China, for the then current year, the amount was 
calculated at £.4,546,000, and for future years £.4,700,000. 

That 
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hat to furnilli goods, for an annual fale, to the amount of 
jf.4,700,000, it was computed that £.1,110,000 muft be em¬ 
ployed in providing inveftments in India, from which a nett * 
profit of jf.90,000* was expected, being after the rate of about 
8 per cent, on the prime coft. That £. 1,500,000 muft be em¬ 
ployed in providing an inveftment in China, from which a 
profit was expe&ed of .£.375,000+, being 25 percent, on 
the prime coft. That the remainder of the fale, beyond 
the prime coft, was abforbed in freight, demorage, duties, 
and charges on merchandize. That the commercial fund 
of the Company was compofed of thefe profits, and of 
about: jC. 70,000 per annum of duties on private trade, of 
£. 36,226, on the unfold part of their annuities; and fup- 
pofing neither a profit nor a lofs on the export trade in 
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* Eftimated fale of India goods - - £, 2,160,000 

Prime Coft - - £, j,110,000 

Charges of freight, cuftoms, 

and merchandize * - 960,000 

- - - 2,070,000 


Eftimated profit £. 90,000 


•j* Eftimated fale of China goods - £. 2,540,000 

Prime coft - - £. 1,500,000 

Charges of freight, cuftoms, 

and merchandize • - 665,000 

———— 2,165,000 


Eftimated profit £.375,000 
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chap. II. future, fuppofing their fales to amount to £.4,700,000, their 

commercial revenue might be fet down as follows: 

* 

Profit on India trade £. 90,000 
on China trade - 375,000 

on private trade - 70,000 

Annuities unfold by the Company 36,226 

£.571,226* 




In forming thefe eflimates, the charges of freight 
are taken at the reduced rates, payable in the time of 
peace, and no allowances are made for the hazard of feas 
or enemies; for the cxpenfes of recruits, and for penfions 
to fuperannuated officers and fcrvants, which might be fet 
down at £.40,000 per annum ; nor for the annual intereft: of 
£.2,100,000 of India debt, at that time transferred home, 
amounting to £.105,000. It is thence argued, that 
adding this £.105,000 to the £.40,000, and then taking 
into view £.128,000 annual intereft:, on the bond debt of 
£.3,200,00®, and £.400,000 for an 8 per cent, dividend 
on the capital dock of £.5,000,000, the whole would amount 
to £.673,000 per annum, exceeding the eftimated commer¬ 
cial fund by £.101,774. Jf even the intereft of the tranf- 
ferred debt fhould be fubtracted, as not conftituting, pro¬ 
perly a charge on the commerce, the fund would then only 

* Thefe computations were made in 1789, from the accounts of preceding years; 
but the trade has been improved fince the period to which thefe accounts refer. 

exceed 
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exceed the outgoing, by £.3,226. Tt is thence dated, that to 
fupport the Company’s credit, their outgoings muft be regu¬ 
larly paid, though the fund at the fame time would be expofed 
to fuch contingencies as the power or inability of the foreign 
prefidencies to provide invcftments at the eftimated price*; 
profperous or unfuccefsful voyages ; profitable or unproduc¬ 
tive 1'ales; moderate or high rates of freight and demorage. 
If, however, independently of fuch accidents, the com¬ 
mercial fund fhould be found barely fufficient to anfwer its 
own current and fixed payments, it was evident, that fome 
method muft be found out to continue the progrefs of the 
trade. The following facts, it was contended, would Ihew this 
neceffity. Though the duties on private trade are rated at 
£.70,000 yet on an average of the two years 1786 and 17S7, 
they amounted only to £.55,675. The India inveftment of 
1786-7, coft £.1,121,670, a profit was received of £. 136,250. 
In 1787-8, the India inveftment coft £.1,128,123: but inftead 
of a profit, there was a lofs £.7,011. In 1788, the private 
adventurers, in coaft piece goods, did not realize more in 
Britain, on their fales, than about feven (hillings and two¬ 
pence or feven (hillings and four pence per pagoda on the ex¬ 
change, owing to falling off in the demand for fuch goods 
in London. 




Under thefe circum(lances, it is concluded, that the Opinions of 
only means for fupporting a commercial fund, equal to on this fub- 
the charges, would be to lower the then rates of freight; |c t ’ 
to employ fuch parts of the furplus revenue from Bengal, 
as could be fpared from the China and Bencoolen inveft- 
naents, tube applied to buy up, at the marketable dilcount, 
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the Company’s paper, carrying high intereft; and to con¬ 
tinue this appropriation ’till the demands for India goods 
at home lhould produce a more profitable return. 



Remedies 
propoied by 
them to re¬ 
move the dif¬ 
ficulties 
which might 
occur in the 
final arrange¬ 
ment of their 
plan. 


The authors of thefe memoirs feem to have been fully 
fenfible, that thefe meafures could not be carried into effedt, 
unlefs fome remedy could be devifed, by which to remove the 
contraband trade, fo diftreffing to the Company’s export and 
import trade. For this purpofe they propofed, that penal 
law r s fhould be enadted, to affedt fuch British fubje&s as remit 
their fortunes from India to Europe on foreign bottoms ; 
and that the moil rigid meafures lhould be adopted to deter 
fmugglers. In illuftration they ftate, that in 1786, a profit 
of about 12 per cent, was derived from the inveftments from 
India. In 1787, a lofs was incurred by them. In 1789, the 
future profits from the inveftments were eftimated at about 
8 per cent, and if the moderate term of eighteen months 
fhould be allowed, from purchafing the goods in India to 
realizing the amount of the fales in London, the profits 
would be reduced as low as about 5 per cent. Comparing, 
therefore, with thefe fadts and eftimates, the intereft which 
tlie Company pay on their paper in India, from 8 to 94 
per cent, and intereft, on this intereft, when the pay¬ 
ment was with-held beyond the year, and then taking into 
view, that they themfelves might buy up this paper as foon 
as it was iflued, at a difeount, varying from 4 1 to 12 per cent, 
it was evident, that the exifting fyftem required improve¬ 
ment, even during the remaining period of their charter, 
in order to bring their commercial fund into that ftate in 
4 which 
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which it would be able to fupport the trade. The meafures CHA P. 
above recommended, it was fuppofed, would have this 
effeft. 


The fubftance of the obfervations, in thefe memoirs, 
refpe&ing the fums expelled to be realized by the Com pap y 
abroad, during the remaining period of their charter, is 
as follows: That the furplus revenue, applicable to in- 
vehment, had been eftimated at about £. 650,000, or 
£.700,000 per annum ; but, by the Governor-general’s 
letter, of the 12th of March, 1789, this furplus, after 
deducing£.50,000 for Bencoolen, amounted to£.1,184,120; 
with this furplus was compared the hate of the debts 
in India, which, on the 30th April, 1788, including' 
the amount transferred home, amounted to £.10,007,410. 
The alTets in India, confuting of cafh in the treafuries, 
bills receivable, hores, import and export goods on hand, 
had been valued at about £.2,712,161 ; and the debts due 
to the Company, were about £.2,174,837, which, together, 
amounted to£.4,886.998. It was next hated, that the debt 
at home, on 31b January, 1789, amounted to £.11,048,490, 
in w hich was included an unadjuhed claim of Government, 
f £.500,000 for troops, &c. That the price of the capital 
hock was, about that period, at £.174 pet cent, which, on 
£.4,000,000, amounted to £.6,960,000. The debts therefore, 
and the value of the capital hock, were £. 18,008.490, and 
that the goods, credits, and eflfedls at home and afloat out¬ 
ward, were eftimated,- in January 1789, at£.12,109,832. Af¬ 
ter combining the accounts at home and abroad, it appeared 

that 
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that the Company’s aflets fell fhort of their debts and 
value of their ftock, by £. 1 1,019,070, a deficiency which, 
it was obferved, might be augmented by any excefs 111 the 
eftimate of aflets, beyond what could be realized from them, 
and it was thence fuppofed, that as many of the debts on 
the quick ftock might come under this defcription, the 
deficiency might be taken at £.12,500,000. 


It came, therefore, to be a matter of enquiry what 
the furplus revenues of India, from 1788 abroad, and 
1789 at home, to 1794, with the favings of intereft 
might amount to; and what debts might be fuppofed 
to be difcharged, by that period. The furplus revenue 
was taken at £.900,000 per annum, for fix years, anti 
it was calculated, that if this furplus was to be applied to 
India only, for leffening the debts at par, with the favings 
of intereft, it would only difeharge £.6,500,000. If then, 
£.6,000,000 fhould be made to follow the revenue, and the 
aflets of the Company abroad and at home, fhould be taken 
at the eftimates made of them at this period, the whole 
would be juft equal to their debts, and to the value of 
their capital ftock, at £.174 per cent. It is added, how¬ 
ever, that the whole of this reafoning depends on the 
profits of the trade after defraying the dividends and other 
expenfes, being equal to the difeharge of the intereft 
on debts to be transferred home, during the period of their 

charter. 


Having 
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Having thus given the fubftance of the obfervations 
made in thefe memoirs, on the 'fubjeft of revenue and 
profits on the trade, as applicable to the difcharge of the 
Company’s debts at home and abroad : We have only to fub- 
join the opinions on the claims which the Company may 
make on the Public, and on the compenfation which they 
may expeft to receive from it, at the expiration of their term* 

On the fubjeft of their claims , the Company might pro¬ 
bably bring forward a demand of nearly £.5,000,000, for 
money laid out by them , in acquiring and defending the pro¬ 
vinces. They might alfo, probably, expe£t intereft on 
this fum, which would more than double it. They might 
further ftate the great Ioffes which their trade had fuf- 
tained, fince the acquifition of the Duannee, from the 
neceffity which their commercial Boards had been under 
to enlarge their inveftmcnts, as the only means of bring¬ 
ing home the revenues ; and add, that from this circum- 
ftance, the price of goods in India had been encreafed, and 
the fale value of them, in Europe, leffened by the large 
quantities brought into the market. In this way, they 
might ftate a charge on the revenues in India, for a fum 
beyond the fix millions, which they had been calculated 
to yield from 1788 to 1794; or a fum that would be equal, 
to yield to every ftock-holder, after the rate of 1 74 per cent, 
as the laft fubfeription to the capital ftock was made at 
that rate. 
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On the fubjedt of compenfation, thefe memoirs fuggeft, 
what they apprehend would place the Company in a 
fituation to difeharge their debts, before or at the period 
when their charter is to expire; and enable the Public to 
adopt the fyftems of government and of trade which were 
recommended. For this purpofe, accoiding to cflimatcs y 
then formed, it appeared, that a relief would be wanting 
of £.800,000 in March 1791;' of £.600,000 in March 
1793; and £.250,000 in 1794; thefe fums, with a furplus 
revenue of £.650,000 per annum, inverted in goods, would 
enable the Company to difeharge the intcreft, as well as 
the principal of £.4,000,000 of transferred debts. It would, 
it was apprehended, be equally inexpedient and dangerous, 
when fix years only of the Company’s term were to run, 
to allow them to raife this fum by a further augmentation 
of their capital flock, or by an encrealed bond debt, or to 
allow them to fell the annuity. 


It is impofliblc to withdraw from the intererting fub- 
jects treated of in thefe memoirs, and not to remark the 
very gradual manner in which the knowledge of Indian 
a flairs has been attained. One touchftone will try the 
whole of thefe queftions, viz. the adlual fituation of India, 9 
and the a&ual (late of the Company’s affairs at the time. 
Allowing the utmoft latitude in fuggefting political im¬ 
provements, thefe may not be applicable to the (late of In¬ 
dia, and giving to a fyftem of trade its mod entenfive charac¬ 
ters, fuch a fyftem may not be reconcileable to the (late of 
the Company’s concerns at the time. It certainly would have 

been 
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been as improvident to have made any violent innovation 
in the government which had been underflood and was 
eftablifhed in India, as it would have been hazardous to 


ftrike ou t a new line of commerce, while the old one had 
been found produ&ive. Without prefuming, therefore, to 
decide on the merits or demerits of the preceding opinions, 
we fhall only flate doubts refpcCting the practicability of 


the innovations propofed. 


<sl 
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In the firft place, it maybe aiked, Whether the de- 
daring the fovereignty of His Majefty over our Indian pot- t"P™J 
feffions, would not have created an opinion among the na- re y enue f 10 m 
tive States, that an oppofition had arilen between their for- thL tuik ‘ 
mer allies, or mafters, the Company, and the Sovereign, 
under whofe proteftion, they had been told, that very 
Company governed ? Could thefe native States or Princes 
have been made to underftand the European ideas of bo¬ 
dies politic and corporate, trading on a joint flock, and 
\ exercifing a fpecies of delegated fovereignty for a certain 
time? Or, if they could have been made to comprehend 
the meaning of a charter can we fuppofe, that they 
would have entered into commercial connexions, or have 
brought their money out of the fecurities 01 concealments, 
in which they had placed it, that they might veil it in 
the new India fund, when they would at once have feen 
'that this fund was under the management of an executive 
power in Britain, not of the commercial body to which 
they had been habituated ? It is concluding, therefore, 
folely from pafl experience to fay, that this propofed fyftem 
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chap, ii. 0 f government does not feem to have been fuited to our 
Afiatic dominions, nor to be reconcileable to the inftitutions 
which the natives underftood. It is not lefs proper, taking 
experience as a teft, to infer, that (as the value of India 
\ to Britain depends upon the trade through which the re- 
| venues had been brought home) the government mud be 
j engrafted upon the trade, in order to render the one effi¬ 
cient, and the other produdtive. 


Second, a 2. In the fecond place, it is left for confideration, whether 
tir,g b the C 'e^ C " the degree of power which the preceding plans propofed to 
fca of this give to the executive government in Britain, might not have 

leparation on . f ^ t co 

the conffitu- become a fubjetft of political jealoufy to the other parts of the 
Britifh go- conftitution. It is true, that refponftbility to Parliament is 
venunent, connected, in thefe plans, with the exercife of this executive 
power; but it is a fundamental principle in the Britiffi 
conftitution, that the executive, ffiall, at no time, be pof- 
feffed of means of influencing the legiflative power. But even 
fuppoflng that no grounds of political jealoufy would have 
fubflfted under this fyftein, the arrangements propofed by 
it might have been objected to, judging from paft events 
in the progrefs of Indian affairs. It propofes an entire fe- 
paration between the political and the commercial bran¬ 
ches. His Majefty is not only to be veiled with the fove- 
reignty of India, but with the nomination to all offices of a 
military and of a civil nature, from the Governor-gene¬ 
ral to the fupernumerary; and if the Company fhould be 
continued, the commercial fupernumeraries alone were to 

* be 
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be in its appointment. What, perhaps, will be confi- 
dered as lefs pra&icable, the King’s civil and military fer- 
vants, were to have a fuperior rank to the Company’s com¬ 
mercial fervants, and to receive their allowances from the 
new civil Indian government. Experience has fhewn the 
neceflity of veiling in the King the power of appointing 
Commanders in Chief; and, perhaps, the promptitude and 
refponfibili, y required in a Governor-general and Council, 
or Prefidents and Councils, and the independence of cha¬ 
racter, fo neceffary to judges, might juftify the appointment 
to thefe offices being given to the executive power. The 
military department alfo, might, perhaps, be transferred 
to His Majefty, that an end might be put to the jealoufies 
which have fubfifted between King’s and Company’s troops; 
but to carry the feparation of the political and commercial 
branches farther, might render the adminiftration in the 
different Prefidencies, more complicated than it is at pre- 
fent, and to eltablifh the diftinctive ranks of King’s civil 
and military fervants, and Company’s commercial fervants, 
receiving emoluments and protection from different fupe- 
riors, could not fail of producing perpetual animofities, as 
well as become the fource of anions, tending to promote 
oppofite interefls. If thefe remarks have their foundation in 
the adtual date ot affairs, the fyllem of government muff 
admit, more than thefe plaps fuggeft, of the original tenures 
upon which we acquired our dominions, and have (though 
now it may be lels neceffary) continued to poffefs them; 
while to maintain our commerce, it muff be allowed to 

remain 
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remain connedfted with the revenue, as the trade is the only 
chain which conne&s India with Great Britain. 

3. In the third place, it may be obje&ed to the plan of 
an open trade to India, and of a trade under exclufivc 
privileges, to China, that, at the time when it was 
offered, the ftatements, upon which it refted, did not fup- 
port it. The obje6t of the plan, -was to break the line 
of commerce between India and China, fo that the trade 
to India was to reft upon itfelf alone, and the trade to 
China upon itfelf alone. The ifftie on the queftion will 
wholly depend upon the amount of the revenue which the 
plan propofed to pay to the State. 

According to the ftatements upon which this plan pro¬ 
ceeded, the export trade to India bad yielded but incon- 
fiderable profits; and, upon fcveral occafions, had been 
attended with a lofs. From the ffatements alfo, it was 
inferred, that the import trade from India had often afforded 
but a frnall profit *. And lienee, only a trifling intereft (if the 
circumffance of the Company being their own infurers be 
brought into the argument) would have accrued to the 
Proprietors on the fums employed in the trade. 

Taking thefe as admitted refults from the ftatements, 
let us fuppofe that the trade to India had been laid open, 



* The profit was effimated at about £. 90,000 upon an inveftment of upwards of a 
million. 6 

and 
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and that the trade from it had been disjoined from the reve¬ 
nues. In this cafe the Company, as a body corporate, would 
have been entitled to trade on their joint flock, and though 
poflefled of the exclufive privilege of trading to China, would 
have been nearly on a footing with the other merchants, who 
might have engaged in the trade to India. Placed in fuch 
circumftances, they would have had no inducement to con¬ 
tinue the export trade, but that of its yielding them a 
profit, and no motive for engaging in the import trade (for 
they now would have had no furplus revenues to bring 
home) but that of its yielding them an adequate profit. Had 
they employed the fame fum in any commercial fcheme in 
Europe, which they employed in purchafing export goods 
for India, they would probably „have received a more pro¬ 
fitable return. In this fituation then, the , Company would 
have had little temptation to continue the export trade to 
India, to the fame amount that they did at the time, 
and no great inducement to continue the import trade 
to fo large an extent, unlefs in fo far as it might have 
aided them, in turning to an advanage the exclufive pri¬ 
vilege of trading to China, which this memoir propofed to 
leave with them. 


If we fuppofe the plan of an open trade to India to have 
been adopted, at this time, two queflions of a public na¬ 
ture would have arifen out of the meafure. In the firft 
place, Would the exports to, and imports from India, have 
been as great as they had been in the hands of the Com¬ 
pany? 


In 
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In the next place, Through what hands could Govern¬ 
ment have brought home the furplus revenues? 


On the firft of thefe queflions, it will be admitted, that 
the exports would have been regulated by the price which 
Europe goods could have been fold for, in India. Had 
thefe prices fallen lower, the exports mufl have been 
abridged, till the fcarcity of goods in the India market 
had again brought the price to the ftandard, at which it 
would have yielded a profit to the merchant. The fame 
reafoning applies to the import trade; for if the exports 
either yielded little profit, or had been attended with a 
lofs, then the private merchant, or Company of Merchants, 
mull either have fent bullion or found credit in India, to 
purchafe goods for the Europe market. Had matters been 
brought into this fituation, the private merchant, no 
doubt, from connexion with perfons who wifhed to remit 
their fortunes to Europe, might have purchafed Indian 
produce on credit. This expedient, however, would have 
been precarious, and, at all events, expofed to diflant and 
uncertain payments, fo that the India goods imported to 
Britain (and thefe pay the duties and cufloms toGovernment) 
would have decreafed in their quantity, and the trade of fo¬ 
reign Companies upon a joint flock, have enabled them to 
fupply the Europe markets with Indian commodities, inflead 
of thefe markets, receiving them from the Englilh. 

If we put the cafe, that the prefent Company, continu¬ 
ing to trade on their joint flock to India, fhould have be¬ 
come 
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come th^ mod confiderable merchant in the import trade, 
THU it might have rapidly declined, becaufe competitions 
with the private merchant, and with foreign Companies 
would neceffarily have lowered the price of Indian goods 
at the Company’s fales. 



Here the fecond queftion prefents itfelf: Through what 
hands, upon this plan, could Government have brought 
home the-furplus revenue? That this furplus mull be 
realized in Britain, through the import trade, and that it 
can pafs through no other medium, is an admitted and 
edablifhed fa£t. The fubjeft, therefore, for the con- 
fideration at the time, mud have been, through what 
channel, upon the plan of an open trade, could the fur- 
plus have been brought home for the benefit of the Public. 

It the furplus had been entruded to the credit of the 
private merchant, what fecurity could Government have 
obtained, that the amount would be realized in the trea- 
fury in Britain ; or what fecurity could individuals 
have given, that they would bring the goods to Eng¬ 
land, pay the duties to Government, or that they 
would not have carried them to foreign markets, to 
evade the payment of thefe -duties. Had the lurplus 
of the revenue been entruded to luch merchants, they 
would have had it in their power to make their own 
terms, and might have reduced the value to the Public, either 
by offering a depreciated rate of exchange, or by demanding 
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chap. ti. an unreafonable length of credit. The inevitable confer- 
v ' qucnce would have been a decreafe in the carrying trade 
of Great-Britain, and a diminution of the home duties and 
cuftoms. If a preference had been given to the Company, 
ff.il a fimilar depreciated rate of exchange and length of 
credit might have been demanded ; and admitting their 
ability to pay the portion of the revenues, which they 
had taken credit for, their trade might have been unequal 
to the purpofe of bringing home the whole furplus, and 1 
they might have made their own terms, for the amount 
which it might have fuited them to take* 


Confluence 
a riling from 
examining 
the foundati¬ 
on of this laft 
doubt. 


These hints go no farther than to fix attention on the 
commercial effect, which the open trade to India might 
have had, upon the means by which the revenues of the 
provinces form a part of the refources of Great Britain. 
There was, at this time, an opinion, that an experiment 
might be made of an open trade to India. This experiment, 
however, it was forel'een,. might have had dangerous 
confequences, for while the revenues from the Indian 
provinces can only be realized through commerce, it is 
problematical whether any but the trade of a Company, 
and upon the prefent fyftem, could have given fecu- 
rity to the Public, that the furplus would be brought 
to Britain, 


It is admitted, that the trade to China muft remain a. 
monopoly, and in the hands of the prefent Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany ; 
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pany; and it is proved, in the preceding plans, that India 
has, at leaft, partially, and at times, contributed, in a 
certain degree, to the China inveftment. It has been 
hated alfo, that the Company have been making efforts 
to widen the circle of their commerce from India to China, 
fo as to diminifh the quantity of bullion required in that 
market, where it is for ever to be loft to circulation. Would 
it then have been expedient to weaken the credit of the Eaft- 
India Company, by withdrawing from them the India part 
of their exclufive privilege ? Would it have been prudent to 
ftop the partial aids which India gives to the China inveft- 
ments ? Would it not check the general fpirit of commer¬ 
cial enterprize, if the efforts of the Company to extend the 
circle of Afiatic commerce were difeontinued ? Would it not, 
upon the fuppofition that the India trade had been, upon the 
u'hole, a lofing one to the Company, have been hazardous to 
take it from them; and yet to leave the China branch in 
their hands, when it is the connection of both branches 
which has rendered the whole a profitable concern ? Would 
it, in fine, have been advifeable to leave with them, what is 
confefledly profitable, and yet to have withdrawn from them 
what their immenle ftock and eftablilhed ciedit aione could 
fupport ? Could we have rifked, merely on fpeculation, what 
we poffeffed in practice, both as a national relource, and as 
one part of our political importance ? Arts, manufactures, 
and trade, grow not out of plans: they fpring from accidental 
■events; and from political wifdom, fullering and bringing 
cliefe events into a conlolidated fyftem. If we are to de- 
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chap. II. c iJe from the hiftory of mankind, we fhall find fuch 
v v ' fyftems rapidly to have difappeared, whenever the ancient 
channels through which the trade has run have either been 
fhut up, or when the ftreams which have pafled along thefe 
channels have been abforbed or made to feek their way 
over trails where they might be divided or obftru&ed in 
their progrefs. 


Fourth, a 4. In the laft place, it is left for confideration, whether, 
ther upon even if the debts of the Company could be difcharged by 

St8 P of n thc e the time at which their charter expires, and whether, even 
Snfbe V dif. a compenfation could be given to them, for all the rights 
charged, and which they may fuppofe themfelves to relinquifh to the 
compenfation Public at that period, the State could adopt any other 
gircn. fyftcraof Indian affairs, than that of leaving the colle&ion 

of the revenues with a Company, granting to it an ex- 
clufive privilege of trade, within the fame limits, as the 
prefent; and retaining a controul over the appropriation 
of the revenues, and exercifing a refponfible executive 
power in India and in Britain ? If the event could ac¬ 
tually take place, that the Company’s debts IhoUld be 
paid off by March, 1794, and that the Public fhould be 
able to make them a reafonable compenfation for all their 
claims, one of two confequences muft follow; either the 
adoption of fome fuch plan of government and trade, as we 
have been confidering, or entering into a new agreement 
with the Company, to prolong their exclufive privilege 
for a fpecified number of years, upon their paying an 
adequate fum to the Public. From the aftual ftate of their 

debt* 
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debts, at the period thefe plans, were fuggefted, the liquida¬ 
tion of them, by the term referred to, could not take 
place ; and from the war, in which neceffity and policy lately 
involved the Company, this confummation is ftill more 
diftant. It is, therefore, unneceffary to reafon on an 
hypothecs, becaufe fuch reafonings can be of no practical 
utility; let it fuffice to remark, in concluding thefe obfer- 
vations, that, it is for the intereft of the Public, fuch mea- 
fures fhould be devifed, for enabling the Company to dif- 
charge their debts, or, at leaft, for putting them into the 
progrefs of being paid off, as may give frefh fpirit to the 
trade, and enable them to continue their efforts for enlarg¬ 
ing the circuit of it. No meafures feem better calculated 
for producing thefe ends, than fome of thofe which have 
been propofed in the preceding plans. The intereft of the 
Company muft go hand in hand with that of the Public, 
which ought to participate with its tenants in the profits 
of the revenues. This end may, perhaps, be effe< 5 ted, by 
inferting among the conditions of a new agreement with 
the Company, that they (hall pay certain fums to the 
Public, at fpecified periods of their term, if Parliament, 
upon confidering the reports to be made by the Commif- 
fionersfor Indian affairs, lhall be of opinion, that the ftate 
of their funds is equal to the difcharge of fuch payments. 


The obfervations which we have made on the preceding 
plans,, will have fhewn, that, near as the approaching expi¬ 
ration of the Company’s term was, ftill many fubje&s 
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required to be more fully examined, before any plan could 
be formed, fo as to meet the willies of the Public, rcfpe< 5 t- 
jng Indian affairs. 

Among the enquiries which were inftituted, and the 
opinions which were formed, from the refults of thefe en¬ 
quiries, the prevailing idea feems ftill to have been, “ that 
Government Ihould take into its management, the territorial 
pofieffions of Great Britain in India, but leave the Com¬ 
pany with their exclufive privilege of trade for a fpecified 
number of years.” 

With a view to introduce a plan upon this principle, 
the following queftions have been afked. 

i. “ What buildings, of every defeription, would be 
required by the Company, for the purpofes of trade? and 
what buildings would be' required by Government for the 
purpofes of the civil, military, and revenue departments ?” 
To this a general anfvver has been given with refpeft to 
Bengal. Here, it was thought, that all the buildings 
in the Old Fort and at Diamond Harbour, all thofe at 
the Bankfaul, and all the dwelling houfes and warehoufes 
at the different commercial refidencies and aurungs, which 
are, at prefent, the property of the Company, would be 
required for the purpofes of trade. That all forts, barracks, 
magazines, ftorehoufes, and all buildings not included in 
this defeription, but which are, at prefent, public property, 

would 
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would be required for the purpofes of civil, military* and 
revenue bufmefs. 
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Upon this queflion, and the anfwers to it, it is to be Remark up- 
obferved, that the right of the Company to its public pro - w JveTtV 
perty , is admitted, though, as a part of their dead Jlock, it thls< l l,efll0u " 
has a real , different from its nominal value. It, perhaps, 
would be impoffible to refund to the Company, the fums 
which they have paid for many of the buildings required for 
the military fervice alone, fuch as the cantonments at Ber- 
hampore and Dinapore; but it might be lefs expenfive to 
give a reafonable compenfation for them, than to build 
others. If the Company are to be merchants only, they 
could have no ufe for military cantonments. If thofe 
which they have built, ihould be abandoned, it might, 
perhaps, be dangerous, with refpeft to the natives, who. * 
might feize on them, and if allowed to fall into ruins, it 
would fcarcely be equitable with refpcft to the Company. 


2. A second queftion, connected with the preceding. Second’quefe 
was, what fum would be required to purchafe the claims ^° n t r ^ c fp ^. 
of the Company on the buildings neceffary for the civil, w ^’ lch wo »M 

, , 11/- , be required 

military, and revenue departments ; and to what lum would to purchafe 
the building of others, for the fame purpofes, amount ? InolVom the 
In anfwer, it was ftated, that thefe buildings could not 
be eftimated without public meafurements and furveys, f*ver. 
which, in themfelves, would be expenfive; and that, at 
all events, as dead Jlock r it would be impoffible to calculate 

their 

* 
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their value,either from what they originally cod, orfrom what 
the materials of them would, at prefent, bring; but that 
military barracks, in every refpecr, preferable to them, might 
be condru&ed for half the amount of the value which 
would be put upon the folid contents of the mafonry and 
timber in the old buildings. 

3. It was alked, in the third place, “ what might be 
the lum which the Company would expe< 5 l for their mili¬ 
tary dores?” To this an anfwer was given, “that the 
eftimate, in the books of the military board, was current 
rupees, 52,30,000, or £.523,000, and that this had always 
been dated under the head of quick flock." It is, perhaps, un- 
ndeeflary to make any other obfervation upon this particular 
fubjed, than to fay, that if the value of the military dores 
%vas to be paid for, under the propofed fydem of leaving to 
the Company the management of their commercial concerns 
only, they certainly would have an equal claim to the 
value of their fortifications, allowed to be public property, 
though, from the mode of keeping their accounts, the 
value of thefe could not be fo nearly afeertained, becaufe the 
fums laid out on them, had always been included under the 
head of dead flock *. 



* There is this difference between the value of ftores and fortifications, that 
the former is eftimated on the quantity actually in the ftorehoufes for ufe, whereas 
the value put on the latter, confifts not only of the original coll,, but alfo in that of the 
repairs which have been annually made upon them. 

$ 4. It 
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4. It was made a fourth queflion: What offices come 
under the defeription of civil, military, revenue, and com¬ 
mercial departments ? and what are the allowances annexed 
to each officer The anfwer with refpeft to the Bengal Pre- 
fidency was, in fubftance, that the military offices would 
appear in the returns. The offices in the revenue depart¬ 
ment, are thofe belonging to the Board of Revenue and 
the Khalfa; thofe iubfervient to the collection of 
the cuftoms, to the fait branch, to the fuperintend- 
ence of the opium manufacture, to the adaulets, and, in 
general, to the collection of duties or rents of every kind. 
The offices in the commercial department , are thofe of the 
Board of Trade, thofe for the management of the import 
and export Warehoufes, and thofe of commercial Refidents 
or Agents. The offices, under the head of Civil Department , 
comprehend all the Company’s civil fervants who are not 
included in the two preceding departments. With relpeCt 
to emoluments, that the books of the Military Auditor- 


general, and Civil Auditor, would, at once, fhew the al¬ 
lowances of every office, except the advantage which com¬ 
mercial agents may derive from private trade. 


According to the fyflcm, with a reference to Which this 
queftion was dated, the civil revenue and military depart¬ 
ments were to be placed under the executive government at 
home, and the commercial department was to remain under 
the Company. Government, of courfe, would fix the duty 
to be paid on any article of trade, while the commercial 
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board would be, from the nature of the cafe, making fre¬ 
quent remonftrances againft fuch duties, as incompatible 
with the fuccefs of trade. If the duties on trade were to be 
impofed by the commercial board, as fervants of the Com ¬ 
pany, the trulls repofed in them would be at variance, 
for they would be both impofing and paying. The links 
in the chain are revenue and profits of trade, applied 
to fupport the civil and military eftablilhments, to pur- 
chafe inVeftments, to pay off debts, and to afford divi¬ 
dends on the capital ftock. To keep them connected, the 
offices mult be either entirely in Government, or entirely 
in the Company under the controul of Government. No 
fuch difficulties could occur with rcfpeCt to the military 
offices ; the army being only the coercive inftrument of the 
civil power. 

5. It was Hated, as a laft queftion, What number of 
fupernumeraries would be wanted annually for the civil and 
revenue departments; and how many Cadets and Enfigns 
would be required annually, to fupply vacancies in the 
military department ? The anfwer, for Bengal, was that 
about fncfwriters would be annually required, the number 
for the fubordinate Prefidencies, might be fuppofed Ids. 

That eftimating, by the average number of Enfigns, who 
have been brought upon full pay, for three years after the * 
late peace cftablifitment was arranged, about ftxteen Enfigns 
would be annually required for Bengal. It is eafy to form a 
conjecture, from the Madras and Bombay military cftablilh- 

+ ments,, 
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ments, compared with that of Bengal, what number would 
be neceilary for each of them. 


• ‘‘V: , j; r i : v, ; ■ > ; " - 1 

Upon looking back to the principal difficulties in the 
preceding plans which have been detailed, it raiift at once 
occur, that the que (lions were calculated to diicover whe¬ 
ther fuch difficulties were real or not. Thefe anivvers have 
obvioufly the tendency to remove from the public opinion* 
the apparently politic, ;but really impracticable Icheme of 
verting the civil and military power with the adminiftration 
of the revenues in the State, and leaving the commerce 
alone to the Company. In theory, this might be good, 
in practice, the anfwers to thefe queftions thew, that it 
would be hazardous. The Indian provinces have been 
acquired and made of efieftual fervice to Britain through 
commerce, and through it alone, perhaps, can they either 
be preferred to the empire, or made part of its productive 

- refources. 


These confiderations brought forward the following plan, 
viz. to renew the Company’s term for a fpecified numlct of 
years, to continue them in the management of the pro¬ 
vinces, but to render the controuling power more efficient, 
than the reglating aCt of i 784 had done. 

The obfervation with which the propofei of this plan 
introduces it to notice, difeovers his opinions to have been 
the refillt of ftudy and of local information. Many weighty 

reafons (he remarks) occur again(Fthe.plan of feparatmg 
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the revenues from the trade, and no folid advantages could 
be derived from placing the civil and revenue depart¬ 
ments under the foie direction of the executive power. If, 
on the one hand, the foftering aid and protefition, and (what 
is of equal importance) the check of the governments 
abroad were withdrawn from the commercial department, 
the Company would not long enjoy a new charter, but 
foon be reduced to a ftate of bankruptcy; and if, on the 
other, the commerce was not connected with the reve¬ 
nue, the belt meafures which could be devifed for the 
management of it, would not render it produ&ive. 

The alterations propofed, are chiefly on the following 
fubje&s, viz. on the conftitution of the Court of Directors; 
on the plans upon which the commerce is in future to be 
conduced ; on the conftitution of the Indian army; and 
on the connexion to be eftablifhed between Government 
and the Company. 

First, the author of the plan is of opinion, that the 
number of the Directors is too great to manage bufinefs which 
requires fecrecy and political diferetion, and that this Court 
cannot be made refponfible. To remedy thefe evils, it is pro¬ 
pofed, that the number fhould be reduced to twelve, or per¬ 
haps to nine. That they fhould have ample falaries, but be 
prohibited from having any intereft in, or connection with 
the contracts of the Company, or indeed any intereft in the 
Company’s affairs, as individuals, diftimt from their fhares 
in the capital ftock entitling them to be Directors, becaufe 
5 ' this 
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this would interfere with the duties of their office. That 
the Directors ought not, in future, to have the power 
of appointing Governors, Members of Council, or Com¬ 
manders in Chief; but that in the choice of the Mem¬ 
bers of Council, the executive power Ihould be limited 
to Company’s fervants, of at lead twelve years Handing; 
affigning as a reafon, that the fafety of the provinces, as 
well as the fervice of the army and of the fleet in India, 
require that thefe offices Ihould be filled by perfons con- 
verfant in Indian affairs, as well as immediately an- 
fwerable to Government. That the Diredtors, however, 
Ihould have a circumfcribed management of the whole 
of the Britifh interefts in India; that is, they Ihould be 
allowed to frame regulations for the appointment to offices 
in India, and to check and controul every article of expendi¬ 
ture in the Prefidencies: the greated attention ought to 
be paid to the reprefentations of the Directors, refpe&ing 
the condudl of the Governors, Commanders in Chief, and 
Members of Council. If, after fuch reprefentations, redrefs 
of a grievance complained of, Ihould not be given to the 
fatisfaftion of the Direaors, that then they Ihould be veiled 
with the right to infill on the recal of fuch Governors, &c. 
and to inllitute profecutions againft them before the Court, 
which has been eftabliihed for the trial of Indian delinquents. 

Second, he is of opinion, that there is no obje&ion to 
opening the export trade from Britain to India; but that 
the principal articles in the import trade from India to 

Britain, Ihould be confined to the Company. This lad 

meafurc. 
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meafure, he confiders as neceflary, becaufc, without it, it 
appears doubtful, how far it could be pra&icable to remit 
the furplus revenue by bills of exchange ; or poflible to pro¬ 
vide for the inveftmcnts of the goods which pay the home 
duties to the flate, and which bring foreigners to the Britiili 
market. He contrails this plan with the obfervations which 
have been made in the preceding plans on the Company’s 
trade, and with the fituation to which their commercial 
fervants would be reduced, if a reparation of the revenue 
and the trade fhould take place. To fay, that when the 
Company were merchants alone, they were richer than 
at prefent, and that they would again become fo, if re¬ 
duced to be merchants only, is to forget that circumftances 
are totally changed. The Europeans, who at that time 
redded in India, were few; at prefent, they are numerous. 
Then, there exifted no competitors to the Company; now, 
they are to be found in every aurung. Under luch a change, 
the Board of Trade could not. make up inveftments ; 
no man of credit would remain in the Company’s fervice, 
and thole who would replace them, would be held to be 
of an inferior rank to the fervants acting under His Ma- 
jefly’s appointment. The contempt with which the Com¬ 
pany’s fervants would be treated, would 1'oon become 
obvious to the natives, lb that whatever abilities they 
might poflefs, or however liberally they might be re¬ 
warded, they would foon become of no ufe to the Company. 
To thefe confiderations, perhaps, he thinks, might be added, 
that if the Company were confined to commerce only, 
jobbing at the India-houfe would encreafe to luch a de¬ 
gree, as to produce a bankruptcy. The more extravagant 
feheme, of throwing open the trade, would have the ob¬ 
vious, 
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vious effeCt of encouraging fpeculations, debating the chap, ii^ 
quality of the goods imported from India to Great Britain, 
and, might occafion the lofs of this valuable branch of the 
trade. What he confiders as an infurmountable objection, 
to fuch a fcheme is, that if the relation between the Go¬ 
vernment and the trade of India fhould be diffolved, the 
Britilh provinces would be over-run by defperate fpecu- 
lators, from all parts of the Britilh dominions; indeed, 
from every part of Europe, who would purchafe goods of 
any quality ; ruin, of courfe, the quality of the Indian 
marfufaCtures; and, by fending the produce of them, 
indilcriminatcly, to all the European markets, foon put 
a period to our trade. No man, therefore (he con¬ 
cludes) acquainted with the manners of the natives, 
and with the internal flate of India, would ferioutiy pro- 
pofe to throw the export trade from India entirely open, if, 
in forming his judgment, he took into contideration 
the importance to the natives, of preferving their manu¬ 
factures; and no man who had traced the relation which 
•thefe manufactures bear to the revenue, and which both 
bear to our home refourccs, would think of a repa¬ 
ration, that would render it impracticable for the Com¬ 
pany to make up their inveftments, or to continue then- 
trade. 


Thirdly. He is of opinion, refpeCting the conftitution of 
the army, that the European troops fhould all belong to the 
King, tince experience lias {hewn it to be impracticable tor 
the Company to find recruits for keeping up a refpeCtablc 
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military eftabliihment in India. That, however, it is highly 
expedient, that the native troops Ihould belong to the Com¬ 
pany, and that the officers deftined to ferve in thofe corps, 
ihould continue to be in their appointment. The cadets for 
thefe corps ought to befentout at an early period of life, and 
Ihould confider themfelves to be entirely devoted to this parti¬ 
cular fervice. Without a perfedt knowledge of the language, 
and a minute attention to the cuftoms and religious preju¬ 
dices of the Sepoys, it would be impoffiblefor their officers to 
gain their confidence and attachment, or to command them 
with effedf. A pradtice too, would, of courfe, be intro¬ 
duced, if the Sepoy officers could exchange into the King’s 
army, of felling their commiffions to ruined officers in 
England, who, Grangers to and unfit for this foreign fer¬ 
vice, would be held in contempt by their inferior officers, 
and in abhorrence by the native foldiers. As laws can¬ 
not be made to bind the King’s prerogative in the exchange, 
or in the promotion in His army, it therefore would be the 
fafeft meafure to make the Sepoy fervice diftindt from the 
European, and to leave the patronage of it with the 
Diredtors. 


To fix and 
define, more 
prccifcly than 
at prefent, 
the powers of 
the India 
Commiflion- 
ers, and of the 
Court of Di- 
.re&ois# 


Fourthly. The obfervations on the connedtion which 
ought tofubfift between Government and the Company, are 
in fubftance as follows: that the powers to be left with the 
Court of Diredtors, and thofe to be given to the Commif- 
fioners for Indian affairs, Ihould be clearly and diftindtly 
defined, not only as to their extent, but as to the mode of 
cxercifing them. That the Court of Diredtors Ihould have 

the 
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the appointment of writers for the civil branches of the fer- 
vice, and of Cadets for the native troops; and alfo the \ 
right to make fuch regulations (fubje&, however, to the 
approbation of the controuling power) as may, from 
time to time, be thought neceflary for every part of the 
foreign government. That the Commiffioners for India 
affairs fhonld be veiled with the right of infpe<5lion and con- 
troul over every branch of the Company’s concerns, without 
excepting their commerce. That the Directors fhould 
not have the power of appointing or of recommending any of 
their fervants to fuccecd to fubordinate offices in India ; but 
that this power fhould be entrufted to the governments 
abroad. Such appointments have often been the conle- 
quences of intrigue and of folicitation at home, and always 
have been produ6live of faction and of anarchy abroad. They 
have uniformly had the tendency to weaken the authority of 
the governments in India; fo that while the Prefidents and ! 
Councils wereapparently vefledwith power andrefponfibility, 
they were frequently checked in the exercifc of the one, and j 
could not, of courfe, be called upon for the other. I hat it 
would be equally improper, to veil Government with the 
power of appointing to fuccelTions in the fubordinate offices 
in India, as this might have fimilar inconveniences, and 
would weaken the authority which this plan propofed to 
give to the foreign Prefidcncics. 

Such is the outline of this plan, with the reafons 
offered for the alterations which it recommends. The 
o.W'ervation with which it concludes, “ that it is cafier 

LI to 
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to point out defe&s in any plan, than to fubftitutfe another 
good one in its place,” is an apology for fubjoining the 
following remarks upon it. > 


First. On the alterations to be made in the conflitution 
of the Court of Directors, it is doubtful how far the re- 
du 6 lion of their number would render them more refpon- 
fible; or how far refponfibility, to the Public, is com¬ 
patible with their character. To the Proprietors, indeed, 
who ele£t them, they are anfwerable for their conduct 
in the difeharge of that truft which has been repofed in 
them,; but the Proprietors, in themfelves, form a fmall 
part of the Public, and can only be fuppofed judges of 
the profits which the trade yields, not of political 
meafures. Indeed, if the controuling power be to extend 
over every part of the Company’s concerns, the refpon- / 
fibility ought to be in it alone. In this way, it would be 
pcrfe&ly in coincidence with the principles of the con- 
llitution, as eftablilhed and underftood by the nation 
at large; and could, agreeably to this fyftem, be made 
efficient, when reports on Indian affairs were made to Par¬ 
liament. 


It is doubtful, in the next place, on the propofed con¬ 
ftitution of the Court of Directors, how far it would be 
expedient to give them the light of infilling on the 
recal of Governors, Commanders in Chief, or Members of 
Council, in the event of complaints againft: them, not 
being redrelfed to their fatibfaclion: and it is farther 
3 pro- 
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problematical, how far it would be proper to give, to the CHAP, ll.^ 
Directors a power of inftituting profecutions againft fuch 
Governors, Commanders, or Members of Council, in the 
court for the trial of Indian delinquents. Might not fuch 
right put it in the power of an individual, if of a reftlcfs or 
vindictive difpofition, to bring forward reprefentations 
againft the firft and beft men in India; recal them, at a 
time, when, perhaps, their fervices were of the utmoft im¬ 
portance to the prefervation of the provinces; and diftrefs 
them with a profecution, which though ultimately found 
to be groundlefs, might, from the expenfes attending 
it, ruin fervants of the Company, who had merited 
rewards ? 


On the fubject of the export trade to India, the propo- Remarks on 
fition, however fpecious to the manufacturing intereft effca$of J lh« 
of this country, would be extremely difficult in practice. 

Without entering into the queftion, how far it would be 
poffible for the Company to render the Indian revenues 
produdlive in Britain, if the ex port branch of their privilege 
fhould be taken from them ; the difficulty is to find out, 
how the open export trade could fupport itfelf, unlefs the 
import trade alfo fhould be entirely laid open. The fhip 
of an exporter mu ft, upon this fyftem, return either 
with the produce of his cargo, in coin, or in fuch ar¬ 
ticles as might be allowed, which, from the competition 
that would naturally arife, would foon yield little or 
no profit. If the expedient fhould be propofed of al¬ 
lowing fuch traders to find a cargo in other countries 
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cha p, li. within the Company’s limits, they would, of courfe, re¬ 
fort to China and to the iflands ; and as it would be im- 
poffible to prevent their difpofing of cargoes, procured at 
either, before they returned to Britain, the foreign markets 
might be fupplied with China goods, independently of the 
Company’s fales, and confequently the revenue aiding from 
the imports would be abridged, if not entirely loft. It 
is indeed difficult to fay what meafures ought to be adopted, 
which, at the fame time, would encreafe the exports and 
yet prevent thefe confequences. 


Remarks on 
the propofed 
arrangement 
©£ the army. 


On the fubjedl of new modelling the army, it will be 
admitted, that the inconveniences which have arifen from the 
circumftances in which the Company are placed, with refpedt 
to raifing recruits, muft be totally removed, and that fome 
effedtual mode muft be devifed for doing away the jealoufies 
between the King’s and the Company’s troops. If the Eu¬ 
ropean troops are to be the King’s, the difficulty of finding 
recruits will no longer exift, becaufe it has totally arifen 
from the prohibition, under which the recruiting officer of 
the Company is placed, to enlift men in the fame open man¬ 
ner with the recruiting officer of the King. If, however, 
the Company are to remain with the fubordinate manage¬ 
ment of the whole of their Indian interefts, it will come to 
be one of the principal fubje&s of conftderation for Parlia¬ 
ment,—How the Indian army can be modelled, in fuch a 
way, as to become a perfectly diftindl eftablifhment from the 
Britifh ; and how the European and native corps are fo ta 
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be arranged in point of rank, that no caufes of jealoufy 
between them fhall in future exift. There can be little diffi¬ 
culty in declaring the European army in India, a diftindt 
eftablifhment from the home army: nothing more is required 
than to enadt, that the officer who enters into the one, and 
acquires rank in it, cannot exchange with the officer who 
has entered into the other, and acquired rank in it; and to 
fix the promotion in the Indian army upon perfedlly diftindt 
principles from thofe, upon which it proceeds, in the Britifh 
army. It naturally, however, will become a fubjedt of dif- 
cuffion for the Legiflature, whether feniority, at pre- 
fent the principle of promotion in the Company’s army, 
Ihould continue to be the principle of promotion in the 
King’s European military eftablifhment in India. The 
great difficulty will be to adjuft the rank between 
the Sepoy officer, who, under this fyftem, is propofed 
to be left in the appointment of the Company, and the 
officer in the European corps, who is to be nominated 
by the King. The decifion upon this fubjedl muft evidently 
proceed from a review of the events, out of which our 
military eftablilhments in India have arilen. 


€gg 

chap. ir. 

V- - -> 


To an accidental fuperiority in the art of war, the Eu¬ 
ropeans owed their conquefts and their pofteffions in India. 
Such fuperiority could be temporary only; for, in pro¬ 
portion as the natives have had opportunities to obferve, 
and to copy this art, we may prefume, they would be dif- 
pofed to adopt it. Few of them have, as yet, copied it 
■with effedl; and, perhaps, the lafety of the Britilli pro¬ 
vinces 
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chap. 11. jvinces depends upon the continuance of the prejudice 
of the natives, in favor of their ancient method of carry¬ 
ing on war. In the fingle inftance in which any native 
Prince has laid thefe prejudices afide, we have had expen- 
five proofs of the difficulty of refilling him. Monfieur 
Buffy made his conquefts with a corps lefs numerous than 
the vanguard of our army in the late war in the Carnatic ; 
Colonel Coote oppofed Hyder Ally, in 1763, with an army 
lefs numerous than Colonel Baillie’s ill-fated detachment. 

It was with difficulty that the fame General, at the head 
of 10,000 men, could repel the incurfions of Hyder Ally 
in the war of 1783. Our ideas of the timidity of the Sepoy V 
corps, have now turned into admiration of their fteady 
difcipline and valour. As we cannot keep up a numerous 
cavalry to oppofe the Indian Princes, our armies mud now/ 
aft in great bodies. So fenfible were Hyder Ally and 
Tippoo Sultan of this circumflance, that their leading 
objeft, in their late wars, was to cut off our detached 
parties, and to avoid general engagements. The infeiience 
is obvious; a large military force muft be kept in India; 
only a very fmall part of it can be compofed of Europeans, 
the greateft number muft neceffarily be native troops, 
commanded by European officers. According to the plan, 
we have been confidering, the Cadets for the Sepoy corps 
are to be in the nomination of the Company, and their 
fervices are to be limited to that corps. It will, therefore, 
be for the confideration of the Legillature, to devife an 
arrangement by which the ranks of King’s European, and 
Company’s Sepoy officers may be equalized: particularly 

after 
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after either have attained to field rank, when the queftion of chap., u 
command mull often occur, and when preference to the 
one or to the other, would have the effe6t of continuing 
jealoufies detrimental to the fervice, like thofe which, 
at prefent, fubfift between the King’s and the Company’s, 
armies. 


) 


On the fubjedt of the connexion propofed to be efta- 
blilhed, between the executive government and the Com¬ 
pany, much delicacy will be required. It is now perfectly 
underftood, in Britain, that no greater fhare of patronage 
ought to be veiled in the executive power, than is required 
to exercife that power with effedft, and with advantage to 
the Public; and that the refponfibility to which the execu¬ 
tive power is conftitutionally bound, is a conftant check 
upon the improper ufe of it. It is alfo underftood and 
, admitted, that unlefs the perfons to be employed by the 
executive power, are fubjedl to its perpetual controul, it 
would be impoffible to make the Commiflioners for the 
affairs of India refponfible for the meafures they may fol¬ 
low. Though then, this plan certainly furnifhes many of 
the greater lines for a fyftem of Indian affairs, it leaves 
the lelfer ones to be filled up, and tliefe will become matters 
of not lefs difficult arrangement. The appointment of 
Governo/s, Councils, and Commanders in Chief, by His 
Majefty, from whom they are to receive their inftruc- 
tions, and to whom they are to be anfwerable, in the 
firft inftance, may, at fome future period, be a meafure of 
policy. The declaring the whole European corps, ferving; 
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chap. if. in India, to be an eftablilhment, under His Majefty, dif- 
* tinft from the Britifh army, would be a meafure calcu¬ 
lated to fupply the Indian army with recruits, and to 
terminate diffenfions among the officers. Whether, after 
the firft nomination of a Cadet, either by the King or by 
the Company, promotion fhould go on by feniority, at 
leaf!, as far as the field rank; and whether, after that 
point fhall be reached, the promotion may not be left 
with the Commander in Chief, in India; are queftions of 
expediency, which can only be folved, by a full confi- 
deration of the nature of the fervice and of the afpedts 
which, from time to time, it may affume. 

As by this plan, the nomination of Cadets to the 
Sepoy corps is to be left with the Company, the patronage 
of the executive power is limited, in the only article, re¬ 
garding the military department, in which it admits of 
limitation. It will readily be allowed, that as the Sepoy 
Cadets are to devote their lives to a particular fervice, 

become acquainted with the language, cuftoms, and re¬ 
ligious prejudices of the foldiers, every encouragement 
which their country can give them, or the fervice can 
afford, fhould be paid as a debt due to merit. As by this plan 
alfo, the nomination of the writer, or civil fupernumerary, 
is to be left with the Dire&ors, they would retain the au¬ 
thority which they are bell qualified to exercife. It will, 
however, become a queftion, in the final anangement of 
this part of the fubjed, whether, even upon this plan, 
the Sepoy officer ought not, upon his attaining the field 

s rank, 
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rank, to be vetted with a King’s commiffion, and entitled, 
in common with the officer of the European corps, accoid- 
ing to his (landing and merit, to be entrutted with a 


command. 
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Having thus taken a view of the progreffive plans which ™£™ d t g£*- 
have been offered for the government of our Indian ppf- rc ™*;“£* 
feflions, and regulation of trade, to the Eaft-Indies; and Public to 
having narrowly watched the approaches, which, in each adopt aV/f- 
of them, have been made to the actual date of Indian affairs-; w* for ^ 
having alfofuggefted, in illuftrating thefe plans, the referen- founded^oa 
i ces which mutt, on all occafions, be made to the mixt tenur £ of experience.. 
1 ©f conqueft and of treaty, upon which we acquired and ftill 
continue to hold our dominions, and to the relation which 
the revenue bears to the commerce, as well as to the 
domeftic refources and trade of Britain, we have colle&ed 
the information, from which the Legiflature may either 
form a plan, or examine fuggeftions leading to one, upon 
this great national fubjedf. To the natives of India, a j 
government' mutt be given which fhall accord with 1 
their prejudices and charadfers; to the Proprietors of India. \ 
ttock. fecurity for the value of their property; to the Diredtora- 
regulations accommodated to the duty they owe to the Pro¬ 
prietors i to the State the means of more fully uniting a 
foreign dependency with the empire; to the commercial 
intereft, imports and exports, which fhall furnifh materials- 
for the fkill and induftry of the manufadturer and to the.- 
| nation an extending navigation, and. a revenue which fhall 
; at once add to its power and to its credit.. 

i 
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With the object of reconciling thefe feeraingly various, 
but really connected interefts, we may now, with propriety, 
draw into notice the outlines of a plan for the foreign go¬ 
vernment and trade of Britifh India, and for the domeftic 
regulation of Indian affairs, that fhall reft on the fojid evi¬ 
dence of experience. The probity and good fenfe of the 
Public Will' examine every propofition in it, and adopt a part 
or the whole, as they may be coincident with the fpirit of 
the conftitution, and calculated to preferve and to promote 
the commercial eminence of Great Britain. 









.... ' 


HISTORICAL VIEW 

- » * 

OF PLANS 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND TRADE OF 

BRITISH I N D I A, &c. 


C H A P. III. 

COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL PRINCIPLES ARISING OUT OF 
THE NATURE OF THE TRADE TO THE EAST-INDIES; AND 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRIES WITHIN THE COM¬ 
PANY’S LIMITS, WHICH SEEM NECESSARY TO BE RECOL¬ 
LECTED IN FORMING A PLAN FOR THE FUTURE ADMINI¬ 
STRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
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Importance of the Britijh Pojfejftons and Trade in the Eaf-Indies, 
’—Events and Circumjlances upon which the Plan to be adopted 
for thefe national fulfils muf ref—Commercial and political 
Principles to be recolleHed in devifing aPlanfor Indian Affairs.— 
I. The Legiflature may difpofe of the Britifh Poflef- 
fions in Hindooftan, and Trade to the Eaft-Indies.—— 

• Wuf ration from the progrejjive Grants and Charters given by the 
State to the Eaf India Company. - Refult .- - -Oppofte Argu¬ 

ments which have been maintained upon this Refult. If. The 
Eaft-India Company, as a Body Politic, muft either 
have its Charter renewed, or be enabled to difpofe of its 
Property, difcharge its Debts and realize the Value of 
its Stock .—Illufration from the Nature of the original 
Confitution if the Company-—from the Nature of their quick 
and dead Stock Abroad and at Horne—from the Title which 
they have to interfere with Britifh Merchants trading to the Eaf - 
Indies-from their Obligation to difcharge 'their Debts',— 
and from their Claim to the Palue of their Proprietary Stock. 
III. A Syftem for the Eaft-India Trade muft arife out 
of the Nature of that Trade, which might be loft to 
Britain by any Attempt*to turn it into a new Chan¬ 
nel.— Illufration,—from the Sources of the Trade,—which 
originated in accidental Events,—that, were improved on by 
political Meafures .—Firf Defination of the Eaf-India Com - 
pany's Ships.—Progrejjive Lines of their Commerce, till the 

Acquiftion 
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Acquisition of Territories.—Change produced in it by. the 
PLar of 1 756. -—It now ajfumes two dijiinft Afpefts. 1. Trade 
to China.— Exports from Britain to China in Bullion and in 
Goods, previous to the pajftng of the Commutation Act .— 
Exports from India to China in Bullion and in Goods , pre¬ 
vious to pajftng that Aft.—Bills drawn erf the Direftors 
from Canton.—Prime Cofi of Imports from China, to Bri¬ 
tain.—Amount of Sales.—Commercial Principle upon which 
the Commutation Aft was founded.—Remote and immediate 
Circumfances which reduced this Principle to Practice.—Com¬ 
mutation Aft explained.—Effefts of it when pajfedinto a Law. 
—On the Exports from Britain to China.—On the Amount 
of Bills from China.—On the Prime Cof of Imports on the 
Amount of Sales at Home.—Effeft of the Commutation Aft 
on foreign Companies,—and on the home Revenue.—Efforts 
of the Company to extend the Circuit of their 'Trade with 
China.—Refu/t of the whole of thefe Fafts and Events. 
2. India Trade.— Bullion fent to India frnce the Ac quifft ion 
of the Territories.—Exports—Imports—Conneftion of the In¬ 
dia Trade with the Revenues.—Pr.ogrejffve amount of th e 
Revenues .— Objects to which the Surplus was originally to be 
applied .— Sources of the Debt of the Company , as contracted 
upon the whole cf the Revenue and Trade.-—ProgreJJwe Amount 
of the Debts.—Refu/t. F/ueflion, Whether the Trade has a 
Claim on the Revenues.—-Colic ftive View of the Advantages 
off the Eqff-India Trade to the Proprietors and to the Public ,— 
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in the Sums paid on the Renewal of their exclufve Charier ,— 
in the Amounts of home Duties and Cufioms from the Eaf - 
India Trade,—in the Dividends received by the Proprietors .— 
Amount of the Charges of Freight and Merchandize.—Ge¬ 
neral Inference efiablifhing the Principle upon which the Britifh 
Trade to the Eaf-Indies muf proceed. IV. The Government 
for Britifh India rnnft accord with the Chara6teis of 
the Natives, and with fubfifting Treaties.— Ifufrations 
from the Fiiftory of Ihndoqftan.—-Ancient Government oj India 
monarchical,—became more abfolute on the Ffiablifhment of 
the Mogul Empire,—and fill more fo, when the Mogul Go¬ 
vernment took a regular Form.—-The Spirit of the Mogul Go¬ 
vernment fuited to the Situation of the dependent Princess- 
continued after the Subverfton of the Empire,—became f ill 
more abfolute under the Ufurpers,—Inference from this Review 
of Government m Hindoofan.---The internal Admtnif ration 
of the Empire coincident with the Char abler of the Go¬ 
vernment,—was more rigid in the Provinces tvan at the Scat 
of Empire.-—The judicial Power accorded with the Spirit of 
the Government,—and the financial Syfictn with both. The 
Eaft-India Company acquired their Territories, as the Officers 
or Allies of thefe abfolute Princes.—Britain cannot, in Con- 
fifency with fubffing Treaties, recede from this Tenure, but 

mu ft as the Bafis of natural Faith and Expediency continue it. 
—Difficulty <f engrafting dfiant Provinces upon a free Confii- 
tution. — Refult . 
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CHAP. III. 


■ HAVING, in the introduction to thefe fketches, brought 

poflefRons under review the leading events in the hiftory of Hindooftan. 

and trade in . . t _ _ •v 

the Eaft- connexion with the general progrefs of the Eaft-India 

iruhe*. Company, both before and fince the period when the- 
commerce was connected with the Indian revenues; and 
having detailed the feries of plans, which have been offered 
to the Legiflature, or been fuggefted by thofe, whofe local 
knowledge abroad, or whofe opportunities at home, quali¬ 
fied them to give opinions upon the fyftem by which Indian, 
affairs are regulated, we may now proceed to fubmit to con¬ 
federation the commercial and political principles, which muff 
enter into any plan, that may be devifed, for the future ad- 
miniftration of them.. 

The importance of the government and revenues of the* 
Britifh poffeffions in Afia, will readily be admited^ if we 
confider either the extent of the Biitifh provinces, the 
number of the inhabitants, or the aCiual amount of the reve¬ 
nues. The importance of the trade will become obvious, if 
we advert to the tonnage which it employs, to its forming 
one of the moll confiderable branches of our foreign naviga¬ 
tion,, to the quantity of Britifh manufactures expoited to- the 
Eaft, to the relation between the revenues of India and the 
trade, to the materials which the imports afford'to our ma- 
* nufaCtures,, 
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nufadtures, or to the duties and cuftoms which the Public 
derive from the imports. Hitherto the Legiflature have been 
making experiments to prepare the nation for a plan of 
government, of jurifdiftion, and of commerce fuited to 
the di verbified characters of the Britifli fubjeCts in India, 
and to thofe of our dependents and allies; and yet, on the 
renewal of the Company’s privileges, or upon any plan 
which the Legiflature may devife for the government of the 
Afiatic provinces of Britain, as there muft occur opportu¬ 
nities for further regulation and improvement, it will be 
difficult to confolidate the whole into one great fyftem. 
Hitherto, in the fame manner, we have been making 


experiments on the mode of rendering, through the Com¬ 
pany, the trade to the Eaft-Indies more extenfively ufeful 
to the nation; at firft, obliging them to lend out Britifh 
produce proportioned to a certain amount of their capital 
flock, then enforcing this meafure by regulations, as a na¬ 
tional one; then trying to introduce a more profitable ex¬ 
change with the Chinefe, upon the bafis of a commercial 
treaty; and laftly, fpeculating upon the cjueftion, whe¬ 
ther the quantity of Britifli exports would become greater if 
the trade were opened, or if it be not already, as large as the 
demand will admit. After all the information obtained 
upon this fubjeCt, ftill it will be an important confideration 
how far the nature of the cafe will allow deviations 
from the eftabliflied pradtice, or the admiffion of a new 
plan. 
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Upon thefe national fubjeCls the hidory of the countries 
which we govern, or to which the limits of the Company’s 
trade extend, and the nature of the trade itfelf viewed in 
all its magnitude, mud lugged circumdances calculated to 
fix the attention of thofe who are intitled to judge of 
what is praClicablc, and to pronounce on what is merely 
fpeculative. The progrelfive grants and charters given to 
the Company, when recollected, will fugged the politi¬ 
cal principle upon which either their claims or their 
rights, as a body corporate, can be admitted or rejected. 
The magnitude of the Ead-India trade, and the immenfe 
property veded in it, with the neceflity of preferving and 
J nvigorating the whole, will fugged the commercial prin¬ 
ciple upon which opinions may probably turn. We are 
not to confider the Ead-India trade upon the narrow idea 
of a monopoly, calculated to enrich a few Directors and 
Proprietors ; but upon the faCts, that the commerce is con¬ 
ducted upon a large capital, that the fharers in India dock 
are as numerous as they would be in an open trade; that 
the Proprietors are entitled to give their opinions upon 
every meafure, which regards the Company’s intered; 
that for a fum of a leffer or a greater magnitude, not 
only Britidi fubjeCts, but foreigners, can ved their pro¬ 
perty in this trade; and thus, that it draws, as to a centre, 
large portions of the wealth of our own, and of other na¬ 
tions ; that it extends and nouriilies our navigation; 
that it affords a profitable dividend to the holders of 
dock, whether otherwife engaged in trade, or not, that 
6 it 
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it gives to the artift .and to the manufacturer oppor¬ 
tunities to difpofe of the produce of their fkill and of theii 
induftry, and to the merchant a field for his, enterprise; that 
thoufands receive a livelihood from the Company, either 
from employment in England or in theii {hipping, who, 
upon the plan of an open trade would be left in a fituatlon, 
the diftrefles incident to which we may conjedture, but could 
not relieve; that, in one word, the Eaft-India Company 
may be confidered as the Eritifh nation trading to Afia, 
bringing home the furplus revenues ot provinces in a man¬ 
ner which enfures the duties and cuftoms to the 1 ublic, 
and that Britain has obtained a weight in the trade 
which other European nations can neither balance nor bear 
down. 
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The events which firft led the Legiflaturc to inftitute en¬ 
quiries into the a&ual Bate of Indian affairs, and tfic gradual 
manner in which thefe enquiries terminated in eftablifhing 
the controul of Government over the political and finan¬ 
cial concerns of the Company, the improvements which 
the experience of the executive power has introduced, as 
circumftances required, the knowledge which has been ob¬ 
tained of the manner in which this fuperintendence can be 
exercifed with fafety to the conftitution, will unite in fug- 
gefting the political principle upon which the domeftic 
adminiftration of Indian affairs muft neceffarily reft. 
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4 It may therefore tend to facilitate the formation of a plan 
Commercial for the future adminiftration of Indian affairs, if commer- 
prbcfpfeTto 1 cial ancl political principles, illuftrated by the events, out 
berecoiie£ted c f which they have arifen, and by the documents and 

in deviling a . y 

plan for ii.. accounts which form the authenticated evidence of their 
Jla " "' LUi ‘ juffice and propriety, lhould be brought forward to the 
notice and recolle&ion of t’nofe, who are to decide on this 
national fubjeit. 




I.TheLcgif- 
lature may 
difpofe of the 
Bntifh pof- 
feffions in 
liindooflan, 
and trade to 
the Eaft In¬ 
dies. 


First . The territorialpojj'ejjions of Great Britain in Hindoojlan 
and its dependencies , and tin; right of difpofing of the trade to 
India, the Eaft cm I (lands, and to China, will belong to the Public 
in March 1794, and the State may then re-grant them, by a 
new charter, to the prefent Eaft-India Company, (which will 
remain a body corporate, inti tied to trade to the Eaft-Indies, on a 
joint foch,) or it may retain the territories and revenues, to be at 
the difpofal of the Public, and lay open the trade to all the Jubjech 
of this realm . 


Queen Elizabeth, by charter, dated 31ft December 1600 
(the 43d of her reign), ere&ed the London Eaft-India 
Company into a body corporate and politic, to have fuc- 
given by the ceflion, entitled to purchafe lands, and to be under the 

State to the 1 - 

Eaft-india management or a Governor, Deputy-governor, and twenty- 
Company. f our p er f on s, to be called Committees, who, jointly, were to 
have the power of dire&ing voyages, to have the provifion of 
Shipping and merchandize, and, in fine, the adminiftration of 
whatever might belong to the Proprietors. Thus defined, 
the Company were empowered “ to trade into the countries 
4 of 
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of Afia, Africa, and America, or into any of them, beyond 
the Cape of Bona Efperanza, to the Streights of Magellan, 
where any trade or traffic of merchandize might be ufed, 
in fuch manner as Ihould, from time to time, be agreed on 
at any public affembly, or Court of the Company. This 
firft charter contains alfo the provifo, “ That in cafe thefe 
privileges were hereafter to appear not to be profitable to the 
Crown and Realm,” then, upon two years notice to the 
Company, the charter was to ceafe and determine; but if 
profitable, then the Queen promiles, at the end of fifteen 
years, upon the Company’s fuit,. to grant them a new 
charter for fifteen years longer. 


On the 21ft of May 1609, James I. renewed the deed of 
corporation with fucceffion and perpetuity, confirmed the 
Company’s conftitution, and referved the power in the 
Crown, to refume its rights on three years notice. 

On the 3d of April 1661, Charles II. renewed their 
charter to the Company, upon the fame principles, with the 
additional powers of exercifing civil and criminal jurifdi< 5 tion 
in their fa&ories, &c. according to the laws of England ; of 
exporting warlike {lores, of making war and peace, of for¬ 
tifying their fettlements, and of feizing interlopers. The 
Prefidents and Councils, in their fadtories, were farther 
allowed to punifh offences, according to the laws 
of England. In 1669, the fame fovereign granted 
them the iflandof Bombay, and, on the 16th of December 

1674, 
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• 1674, the ifland of St. Helena, to be held in as ample a 
manner as it came to the Crown. Bombay was to be held 
in foccage , at £. 10 per annum rent, but without any power to 
alienate any part of the ifland, except to the fubje 61 s of the 
Crown of England. The Company alfo were allowed to efta- 
blifh Courts of Jufticein thefe iflands, exercife martial law, 
and further, the powers granted for the ifland of Bombay, 
were made to extend to the other fettlcments of the Company. 
Thefe privileges were again confirmed by a new charter, dated 
6th October 1677, with the additional right of coining money- 
in India. By another charter, in 1683, the Company were 
again inverted with the government of their forts, the power 
of making peace and war, of muftering forces, of exercifing 
martial law, and of erecting Courts of Judicature, referv- 
ing to the King his fovereignty. James II. afterwards con¬ 
firmed thefe privileges by anew charter of the 12th April 
1686, ratifying this power of enforcing martial law, of 
appointing Admirals and Captains, of making war on 
Indian Princes^ &c. 

, 1 ' 1 ' »’ 1 , • 'f 4 'v. .mv; 

Upon the Company’s non-payment of the duty of 5 per 
cent, which had been impofed on their ftock by the 4th 
and 5th of William and Mary, thefe charters were for¬ 
feited, but reftored by a new one, in which the Com¬ 
pany were bound by two adts of regulation, to conform 
to fuch orders as the King, with the advice of his Privy 
Council, might exprefs and diredh* ' 

■ ■ •/ . 

* The deeds of regulation are dated nth November 1693, andiSth September 1694, 

and were carried into effect. 


The 
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The opinions of the Public, at this jun&ure, were much 
divided refpefting monopolies, and the value of the Indian 
trade; as well as refpe6fing the conduft and management 
of the London Company in particular. In confequence of 
this ftate of public opinion, Parliament liftened to the offer 
made, by a new alfociation, of a loan of £.2,000,000, at 
8 per cent. ere6tcd the Englijh E aft-India Company , and tranf- 
ferred to them privileges which, it was foon found, were 
incompatible with thole that the Bill of Rights had con¬ 
firmed to the old Company. Hence arofe the neceffity of 
uniting the two Companies, and of forming that one which 
atprefent exifts. 


CHAP. ill. 


This event took place in the year 1702; after palling 
through the forms of a refignation to the Crown. The whole 
privileges of the London Company , from royal grants and 
licences, and the whole rights of the Englijh Company, from 
the charter 1698, were confirmed to the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the Eajl-Indies. 


By an a£t, the 10th of Queen Anne, the claufe for de¬ 
termining the exclufive privilege, after three years notice, 
from the 25th of March 1726, was repealed. The debt 
due, by the Public to the Company, was encreafed to 
£.3,200,000; the annuity on which was fixed at £. 160,000; 
and their term prolonged to 1733. 

By the 3d of Geo. II. upon the Company’s giving 
£.200,000 to the Public, and agreeing that their annuity 

• * fhould 
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chap. nr. fliould be reduced to £. 128,000, their term was prolonged to 
one year’s notice, after the 25th of March 1736. 

Matters remained nearly in this fituation till 1744; when, 
by the 17th of Geo. II. upon the Company’s agreeing to 
advance £. 1,000,000 further to the Public, at 3 per cent, 
(which raifed the debt due by Government to them to 
£.4, 200,000) their term was extended to 17^0, and by 
23 Geo. II. the intereft on the whole debt to the Company, 
was fixed at 3 per cent, making the annuity .£.126,000. 

In 1767, the Company agreed to pay £. 400,000 an¬ 
nually, to the Public, for tw r o years, as a fpecies of quit- 
rent of the territorial acquifitions, which their forces, in 
conjunction with thofe of the King, had, during the war, 
acquired for the nation; and, in return, had their territories 
granted to them for two years. 

By the 9th of Geo. III. the annual payment of jT. 400,000 
was continued to the Public, for five years, after 1769, by 
half yearly payments of £. 200,000 each; and the territorial 
acquifitions confirmed to the Company till 1774. 

By the 13th Geo. III. the Public advanced £. 1,400,000, 
to be applied for the relief of the Eaft-India Company, and 
poftponed the payment of their quit-rents, &c. eftablifhed the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and the fupremacy of the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal. The 19th of Geo. III. continued the ter¬ 
ritorial acquifitions to theCompany, till the 5th of April 1780. 

By 
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, By the 20th of Geo. III. the loan of 1773 having 
repaid by the Company to the Public, and the bond u^i 
reduced to £. 1,500,000, the territorial acquisitions were 
continued to them till 5 th April 1781. 
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By the 21ft Geo. III. the exclufive privilege and territorial 
poffeflions were confirmed to the Company, on payment of 
£. 400,000* to the Public, till March 1791; when, upon 
three years notice, to be given by Parliament, their exclufive 
privielge of trade was to ceafe and to determine. This ad, 
however, in the terms of all the preceding grants and ads, 
Specified, that the Company, even after the expiration of 
their term, were to continue a body politic and corporate, 
entitled to trade to the Eaft-Indies on their joint Itock. 

Upon thefe ads the Eaft-India Company have continued, 
not only their charaders of merchants and delegated fo- 
vcreigns, but their property is now of two perfectly dif- 
tind kinds, viz. the fums employed in trade, and the amount 
of the revenues annually derived from the territorial poflfef- 
fions. The firft may be confidered as abfolute property 
belonging to them as merchants; the fecond, as property 
to which their charter, from the Public, gave them a legal 
claim till their term lhould expire. 


Taking then the original charter of the Company from Rcfuit, 
Queen Elizabeth, as the bafis of all the fubfequent grants 
and charters, down to the union of the London and EngliJIt 
Companies, into one view, and then confidering all the 

O o charters 
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charters that have proceeded upon a£ls of parliament, before 
and fince the Company acquired the territories into ano¬ 
ther, it is evident; in the jirjl place, that the whole rights 
of the Eaft-India Company have been conveyed to them by 
the hate, for the purpofes of promoting and encouraging 
trade, within certain defined limits : In the next place , that 
the privileges of a&ing as delegated Sovereigns have been 
given to them, in confequence of a fuccefiion of political 
and commercial events; and, therefore, by law, ceafe and 
determine, at the expiration of their exclufive charter. 
Judging, therefore, of the right of the ftate to difpofe of the 
Britifh trade and territories in the Eaft-Indies, from all the 
circumftances which have attended the progrefs of the Eaft- 
India Company, and from the motives which have a6luated 
the Legiflature, the inference is obvious; that the ftate has 
the right both to dilpofe of the trade within the prefent 
Company’s limits, and of the territorial poffefhons which 
have" accrued to it, in the manner that it fhall deem the 
moft beneficial for the Britifh nation, the Company ftili 
retaining a right to trade on their joint flock. 


oppofite ar- Though the right of the ftate has been admitted, upon 
which'have t ^ ke opinions of the firft lawyers of Great Britain, it has 
been main- been made a queftion, and will naturally occur in the mo¬ 
nks rcfuk. ment of difcufling Indian affairs, how far the Public, in 

equity, ought to avail themfelves of that right. The 
reafonings upon this fubje6t may be divided into thofe of the 
political oeconomifts, and thofe of the lawyers. The former 
have afkcd, on the one hand,—Is it proper to have a Com¬ 
pany 








pany of Merchants, a&ing as Sovereigns, when they them- CFIAP, hi. 
felves are only fubje&s? Is it prudent to have a leffer 
wheel turning on a different centre from the greater wheels 
of government ? Has not the ftatc, by law, a right to what 
the fubje&s acquire by arms, or by treaties ? And, ought it 
not to affume this right, and declare to its Afiatic fubje&s,. 
the immediate relation fubfifting between them and the 
Britilh fovereignty ? They have alked, on the other hand,— 

Have not the territorial poffeflions been controuled by the 
executive government, refponfible to Parliament ? Have not 
the territories of the Company been acceffories to the char¬ 
tered rights of the Proprietors, acquired by the fkill, the 
induftry, the bravery, and the good fortune of their fer- 
vants abroad ? Would it be proper to deprive them of the 
territories, or would it be confident with a liberal interpre¬ 
tation of the charters under which they acquired them ? 

If, even upon the ground of public expediency, the Com¬ 
pany were to be deprived of their exclufive privilege of trade, 
or of the revenues which have miniftered to its fupport and 
profperity ; would they not be entitled to a compenfation 
equal to the fums which have been rifked in carrying on 
the one, or in acquiring the other? Would they not be 
entitled to the prefent value of both, and to the probable 
profits on the amount which they have expended ? Ought 
not, in fine, the Company to have a reward for the exer¬ 
tions and induftry, which have placed our Indian empire 
in its prefent ftate of profperity ? 
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The opinions of the lawyers on this fubjebt have 
been different with refpedt to the general refult. On the 
one hand, they fay, that whatever fubjedls acquire by trea¬ 
ties, or by conquefts, they acquire for the ftate; and 
they fupport this conclufion, with the refpedlable opinions 
of Chancellor York and Earl Camden, and the relolution 
of the Houfe of Commons in 1773. On the other hand, 
they aflert, that though this principle of law be admit¬ 
ted, yet it does not apply to the novel cafe\of the Eafi> 
India Company. The purchafes which it has made fince its 
firft inftitution, and the phirmaunds and funnuds, by which 
thefe purchafes or acquifitions have been confirmed, have 
all arifen out of the fpirit of the fucceffive char¬ 
ters, which made the Company a body corporate, with fuc- 
ceffion and perpetuity, and gave them a right, not only to 
make thefe purchafes, but to difpofe of them to the fubjedls 
of this realm. The conquefts too have been made under 
public authority ; and, as a private lhip of war has a right 
to her prize, fo the Eaft-India Company, being authorized 
to arm, make reprifals, conquefts from, and treaties with 
Indian powers, has a virtual right to its acquifitions. It 
is true^ that in 1794, in confequence of the notice given 
by Parliament, the exclufive right of trade may be taken 
from the Company: but ftill it is admitted, that it wilj 
retain a right to be a body corporate, and to dilpofe of 
its legal property. It will therefore be extremely difficult 
to give to it a compenfation, upon a liberal viqw of all 
the circumftances,. 


It 






and trade in the east indies. 
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It remains then with Parliament to judge, whether it - Vii<ii 
will be molt for the advantage of the Public,^ to con¬ 
tinue the trade with the prefent Eaft-India Company, 
in connexion with the revenues of our Afiatic poffef- 
fions; or whether it will be expedient to affume the 
revenues and pofleflions, and to place them undei the 
immediate direction of the executive power, continuing 
the exclufive privilege of trade with the Company, or 
laying it open to all the fubjcCls of this realm.. 


Second. 'That the prefent JLafl- India Company , from the 
tenor of all its charters , having a right to remain a body po¬ 
litic and corporate , and to trade to. the Eajl-Indies on its joint 
Jlock, mujl either have its charter renewed for a limited time , 
or if its exclufive privilege fhall ceafe and determine , it mujl 
have the liberty of difpojng of its property , be enabled , under 
the circumfiances in which it may be ftuated, at the expira¬ 
tion of its charter, to difcharge its jufi debts , and to. realize the 
value of its proprietary Jlock. 


11 . TheEaft. 
India Com¬ 
pany, as a 
body politic^ 
nuiu either 
have ife char¬ 
ter renewed, 
or he enabled 
to diipofe of 
its property, 
difeharge its 
debts, and re¬ 
alize the va¬ 
lue of its 
flock. 


The review which we have taken (in the preceding niuftmion* 

0 * t •« sy • j j " fro m tlic 

article) of the charters which originally conltituted, and nature of the- 
have, through a long feries of years, fupported the Eaft- flWjJ c 0 f~ 
India Company, as well as the fads and events which have ti.cCon n «my. 
marked their progrefs, leave no doubt of their legal exigence, 
even fuppofing their exclufive privilege to be taken from 
them. This being admitted, the queftions which wiU 
naturally come to be anfwered, before an affent can be given 
to the principle now announced, will be, in the lirfl place, 
a Wlvat 
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What compenfation will be due to the Company ? In the 
next, What inconveniences will it be in the power of 
the Company, trading upon a joint flock, to bring upon 
other merchants who may engage in the commerce to 
the Eatt-Indies ? 


—from the There can be no doubt, that, as a legal body, the Com" 

nature of - r ~ ° J 

their quick pany have a right to difpofe both of their quick and dead 

iwktid ^ ock at home 5 and there can be as little doubt, that they 
and at home, will have a title to difpofe of their quick flock abroad. It 
will however, be a matter of difeuflion, how far they 
are entitled to difpofe of their forts, fa&ories, or feats of 
trade, or, in general, what is termed their dead flock abroad ; 
or what compenfation they might expedl for this flock, if 
it fhoukl be affumed by the Public. 


It appears, that the Company obtained the iflands of 
Bombay and St. Helena, in foccage, from the Crown, the latter 
for a quit-rent of £. 10 per annum ; and that thefe iflands were 
to be held by the fame tenure as the manor of Eafl Greenwich. 
And that if the Public did not grant them the fame de¬ 
fined legal rights to the other feats of their trade, or to the 
diflrifts round their faftories, which they had acquired by pur- 
chafe, and for quit-rents to the country powers, anterior to 
their conquefls, that it was becaufe fuch grants from the 
Crown of England were not neceflary to them as a body poli¬ 
tic, or becaufe thefe grants could not be given by a power 
which had not a right to difpofe of that property, as it had 
i t of 
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of Bombay and of St. Helena, of Calcutta and of Fort 
St. George; but had only the right to authorize the Com¬ 
pany to make purchafes, and to acquire or to difpofe of 
fuch a property, &c. 


'&L 


CHAP. Ill* 


Though no queftion, refpe&ing the territorial acquifi- 
tions, to be derived from conqucfts or from treaties (as the j 
Company reprefented the nation), could then be inftituted, j 
a new difficulty certainly prefented itfelf when thatfpecie of 
property had been obtained. It may therefore be expedited 
that the Company fhall afcertain what part of their dead 
flock they got by purchafe, or for a quit-rent from the 
country powers; and what property they have acquired 
by conqueft, or authorized treaties. That they have 
a right to the firft of thefe kinds of property, or to the 
original purchafe money given for it, or to its prefent value, 
may be admitted. That they have no right to their con- j 
quefts, or to the ceffions made to them by the country 
powers, the law has eftabliihed. It is, therefore, for the 
Legiflaturc to pronounce, whether their holding from 
country powers, gives them claims of any kind. 


Supposing then that the Public have formed a decided --from the 
opinion on this l'ubjedt, and that it has given to the preient they have ro 
Eaft-India Company that compenfation for their foreign dead merchants " ^ 
Jiock, which, in juftice, is due to them, and which the 
equity and liberality of the Englilli nation will chearfully 
pay, ftUl a difficulty will arife with refpe£t to the interference 
in trade, to which the Company will be entitled, either with 

any 
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any new body of merchants, or with private traders to the 
Eaft-Indies. With the former, the interference would bring 
on that competition, which, from the nature, both of the 
China and India trade, could not but terminate in the 
bankruptcy of the one or the other. With particular adven¬ 
tures, the interference would not only have this tendency 
more quickly, but, in the China trade (from the political 
maxims of the Chinefe), might expofe all the fubje&s of 
the King, trading to that country, to perfonal danger, and 
their property to confifcation, and - might ultimately throvv 
the trade into the hands of rival European companies. 

It will therefore be for the wifdom of Parliament to 
devife, in what manner the Company are to be prevented 
from interferences, either with a new mercantile aflbciation 
(if it fhould be conftituted) or with individual, traders, if the 
commerce fhould be thrown open. 


—from their Supposing then, that both of thefe difficulties could be 
fSSL removed, viz. the fatisfying of the Company for their fo- 
thfirdebts, reign dead flock, acquired by purchafe and treaties; and 
the preventing their interference, in their corporate capacity 
and with their joint flock, with any new mercantile afToci- 
ation, or with the free traders, it will next come to be con- 
fidered, in what manner are the debts of the Company to 
he difeharged ? and how are the Proprietors to recover the 
value of their flock ? 


According 
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According to the accounts made up at home of the debts 
-of the Company, for the ift of March 1793, they amount 
(including the transfer debt) to the fum of. £. 15,601,069. 
If we exclude from the amount of this debt, firft, a fum 
equal to the debt due by Government to the Company, 
(£.4,200,000) leaving it tobe fet off againft the annuity due, 
or that may be fold by the Company ; next, if we leave 
out the capital due to the Proprietors of Eaft-India ftock, 
amounting to£.5,000,000, and fuch floating debts as occur in 
the commoncourfeoftheirbufinefs, amountingto^. 2 , 454,579 
(becaufe an equivalent for both will be found in the 

affets of the Company at home, afloat, and abroad, amount- 
ing to £.12,913,854, excluflve of the debts owing to the 
Company in India), ftill the debt at home is £.3,946,490. 
It is impoflible, at prefent, precifely to afcertain what the 
amount of the debts in India, bearing intereft, was at 
the conclufion of the late war. According to the lateft 
accounts received, the debts in India, bearing intereft, 
amounted, on the 31ft January 1792, to £.6,933,943, 
and the floating debts to £.2,150,607, being in the total 


£.9,084,550. 


< 81 , 
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It is difficult to fay, what may have been the total expenfes 
of the late war, in which Great Britain has been engaged 
in India. But, whether, on adjufting the accounts abroad, 
it 111 all be found, that the Company’s affairs are better or 
worfe than the above ffatement, it affects not the principle, 
that they muft be enabled todifeharge their debts. 


hr 
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chap. lit. It will likewife be admitted, that the Proprietors of India 
And from ftock have an equitable claim to the fair value of that ftock; 
the vaUfe'of° and, though it would be difficult to fay, at what fum the 
lar' 1 ftock ’ ought to fix this value, yet it certainly ought to be 

at a fum that would yield (from legal intereft) an equivalent to 
the 8 per cent, on the £. ioo, ftock, which the Proprietors 
now aftually draw. The Proprietors, as has already been 
l'tated, have aright to their original fubfcriptions; and, it 
will alfo be admitted, that they entertain a reafonable ex¬ 
pectation either of being allowed to continue their trade,, 
or to receive fome conijVenfation, if deprived of the profits 
which they at prefent draw from it. 


„ From, then, the political character of the Company, as a 
body corporate, and from the right which it poffefles (even 
fuppofing its exclufive privilege to ceafe and determine), 
to continue to trade to the Eaft-Indies, on its joint (lock, 
and confequently to interfere with any new body of 
Merchants to which the Public might transfer the 
exclufive privilege, or with individual merchants, on the 
fuppofition of an open trade ; from the condition in which 
the Public muft leave the prefent Company to difcharge its 
juft debts, and from the reafonable hope of the Proprietors to 
recover the equitable value of their proprietary ftock ; it will 
remain for the wifdom of Parliament to pronounce, whether 
the prefent fyftem of Afiatic commerce ought to be continued, 
or whether it is to devife a new plan, that fhall be adapted 
not only to the preceding purpofes, but calculated to give 
frefti vigor to this important branch of our trade and navi- 

j gation 
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gation, and to render that trade, in its connexion with our 
Afiatic provinces, a produdfive refource of the Britifh 
empire. 


Third. ‘The fyfiem which is Jilted for the prefervation of 
the Britijh Eaft-India trade, tnuji arife out of the nature of that 
trade, and can only be efiablifhcd on the events which have 
brought the trade to its prefent extent and magnitude. If any 
plan Jhould be adopted, originating in fpeculative fchcmes of 
commerce, the permanency of our prefent Afiatic commerce might be 
endangered, and the balance of profit, arifing from it, with the 
benefits which the refources of Great Britain receive, might pafs 
into the hands of rival European Companies . 


In order to illuflrate this principle, we have firfl, 
flightly, to advert to the general fources of the Eaft- 
India trade; next, to refer to the fources and extent 
of the China trade *, and, laflly, to the fources of the 
India trade, both before we had territories, with which to 
cpnnedt it, and fince that event has made the trade, the 
means by which the revenues from tliefe territories can 
be realized in Britain. A few facts, without any rea- 
fonings on them, will illuftrate the principle, which has 
been announced, or eftablifh it as an inference from ex¬ 
perience. 


In a preceding part of thefe iketches, we reforted to the 
principle in commercial ceconomy, that trade arifes not out 
of plans or fyftems, previoufly laid down, for creating or im- 
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proving it. The Britifh trade to the Eaft-Indies, will 
illufixate it. The accidental difeovery of the paflage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, ftiut up the ancient route, 
of the trade between the Eaft and Europe; this event hap¬ 
pened to coincide, in time, with the general fpirit of ad¬ 
venture, which prevailed on the decline of the feudal fyfiem. 
England, in common with the other nations of Europe, 
felt and cherifhed this difpofition, and the wifdom of the 
politic Elizabeth perceived, that the natural refource of 
her kingdom confifted in manufactures and commerce. 

The Portugucfe had already difeovered the navigation 
to the Eaft-Indies by doubling the promontory of Africa, 
and had created to themfelves an empire and a trade in 
thofe parts of Afia which hitherto had not been vifited 
by the Europeans. The Dutch, now ftruggling for inde¬ 
pendence, acquired a fhare in the commerce, as well as in 
the eaftern dominions of the Portuguefe. Great Britain, 
at this jun&ure, was but commencing her commercial 
career; the ufeful arts, in England , were as yet few; the 
fuperior value of our produce was not yet known; and 
the credit of our merchants but beginning to gain ground, 
and unequal to great commercial enterprizes. 

It may, therefore, be eafily inferred, that when England 
entered upon the Eaft-India trade, it was an adventure, in 
imitation of the Dutch; like them, the London Company 
collected bullion in Europe, carried out fmall quantities of 

woollens 
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woollens and other manufactured productions, and thought 
of nothing beyond the profits which the fales of their 
imports from the Eafl would produce. 


<SL 
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By degrees, however, the Englilh trade to the Eaft- t ions of the 
Indies began to afTume diflinCt forms: fome of the Com- Company’* 
pany’s fhips were fent to the Eaftern Iflands; others of them fti P s * 
to the Peninfula of India. As the Portuguefe and Dutch 
had fet the example of fixing feats of trade, with guards 
to them, in India and in the Iflands, and houfes of trade 
(being all that was allowed to them) in China; the 
London Company eftablifhed factories, adding 'to the num¬ 
ber, as their commerce and their importance in the Eaft 
encreafed. Some of the Company’s fhips went to India, 
and returned with- cargoes to Britain : others of them went * 
from India to the Spice Iflands and to China, with the objeCt 
of compleating their cargoes, and, after a circuitous voyage, 
returned to Europe, to be rewarded by the profits from the 
fale of thenn 


It appears, that when the Eaft-India Company traded ProgrelTive 
upon fhares, not upon a joint flock, their trade wasfcarcely commMce^ 1, 
able to fupport itfelf; for they divided very fmall profits, fjJionVf'ter* 
compared with thofe which the Dutch drew at the fame ritorie3 - 
period. No fooner, however, had they imitated that na¬ 
tion, by trading on a joint flock, than their commercial * 

importance began to increafe, and the demands for Britifh 
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chap. ill. exports, confiding chiefly of woollens, lead, tin, copper, See. 
^ to become greater. 

Several circumftances will enable us to trace the lines; 
of their progrefs, viz. the gradual manner in which they 
were permitted to export bullion ; their exports of goods 
and ftores; the bills drawn on the Court of L)ire< 51 ors \ 
and the amount of their fales in Europe, down to the pe¬ 
riod when they became poffeffed of the Duannee. In the 
Company’s firft charter they were allowed to fend yearly, 
£.30,000 in foreign coin or bullion,'provided £.6,000 fhould 
firft be coined in the Queen’s mint. This luin varied till 
1616, when the advantages of trading upon a joint ftock were 
^ fully perceived, and this fyftem adopted by the Company. 
In the following year they were permitted to carry out 
foreign coin to the amount of £. 100,00a, and afterwards, 
by fimilar grants allowed, in cafe they could not make up 
the requifite quantity of filver, they were allowed to ex¬ 
port £.30,000 in foreign gold. For a conflderable time 
after this period, the quantity of bullion exported was 
left indefinite. Apprehenfions, however, began to be felt 
' by the Public, refpe&ing the pernicious confequences of 

draining the coin in circulation from the kingdom. Hence 
the reafon why the Company were obliged to import, 
within fix months after the voyage, at leaft as much filver 
* as they had carried out in that voyage. 

By the union of the London and Englifh Companies, the 
capital and the trade were greatly encreafed. The trade, how¬ 
ever, continued to be carried on chiefly by the exportation of 

bullion. 
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'ullion, of which the quantity fent, on an average often years, chaf 
1700 to 1710, was about £.300,000 per annum. As the trade 
encreafed, the quantity of bullion exported encreafed, and, on 
an average of ten years, 1721- to 1731, the amount was about 
£.550,000 per annum. In order to place the progfeffive ftate 
of the trade in an obvious point of view, we have only to 
fubjoin a ftatement of the fums paid for bullion exported, 
for goods and ftores exported, and for bills drawn on the 
Court of Dire6tors, and the amount of fales from 1732* 

(when the Company’s annual accounts became regular) to 
1767, at which period, befides their conquefts, they were- 
in full pofleflion of the Duannee. 


Paid for Goods and Bills drawn 
Bullion llores ex- on the Court Sale of 
exported, ported. of Directors. Goods. 
From 1731 to 174*, average of ioyears, £.464,574 152,609 167,410 1,700,675 

1741 to 1747, —- 6 years, 567,238 189,411 230,914 1,907,105 

*747 t0 *757* — *0 years, 767,057 267,730 164,482 2,143,459 

175710*767, - 10 years, 121,287 428,707 432,891 2,315,573 


The largeft quantity of bullion, exported in one year, * . 

was in 1753, when the amount of £.667,923 was Tent to 
India, and £.276,333 to China, making £.944,256. The 
largeft average is from 1747 to 1757, being £.767,057, of 
which £.564,423 was Tent to India, and £.202,634 to China. 

The Company’s conquefts in India, at this jun&ure, rendered 
it unneceflary to continue the export of bullion thither, and 
accordingly of the average amount £.121,287 from 1757 
to 1767, £.97,074 was fent to China, and the remainder to 
Bencoolen, St. Helena, &c. 


The 
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chap. in. The fources o£ the trade to the Eaft-Indies, not- 
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Change pro- withftanding the revolutions on the peninfula of India, 
by the war continued to he nearly the lame, till the ambitious 
of '' 5 '' fchemes of France, on the Coromandel Coaft, forced the 
EaR India Company to take up arms. With the afiiftance of 
His Maje fly’s fleets and armies, they became (under their 
charter) delegated fovereigns of rich provinces. This 
event, of courfe, gave a new character to the trade. The 
objedl in the India branch of it was now, not only to 
continue the commerce, but to bring the furplus revenues of 
the conquered or acquired provinces to Britain. The ancient 
objeft in the China branch of it remained, as well as the com¬ 
petition in that market with the other European nations. It 
was now, however, expefted that the fuperiority of the 
* Engliih would be fully eftabliihcd, in confequence of the 
command of Indian produce and bullion, to be exported to 
China. It was expected alio, that the exports of Bri- 
tifli produce would be confiderably augmented, both by 
diffufing them over the provinces, which had fallen to us, 
and among the nations of India, to which our political in¬ 
fluence extended. How far thcfe expectations were fulfilled, 

. will appear from the account of the China trade, and from 

comparing the following flatement with that already given.' 


■Paid f >r 

Goods and 

Bills drawn 


Bullion 

florcs ex- 

on the Court 

Sale of 

exported. 

potted. 

of Directors. 

Goods. 

*76; to 1777, average of. 10 years, £.110,042 

489,081 

458,768 

3.313.5 s6 

1777 to 1784, - 7 years, 5,653 

500,089 

76 [ »4 J 5 

3,134,964 

1784 to 1790, - 5 years, 617,930 

635.145 

1.551.989 

4.572,466 

1790 to 1793, - 3 years, 466,893 

935.776 

668,366, 

5,103,094 


Though 
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Though thefe averages fhew the ftate of the trade in 
general, and the variations it has undergone in being brought 
to its prefent extent, it is necefTary to confider the two 
branches of the trade to China and India feparately, in order 
to point out the circumftances which have affe&ed each. 
‘It appears, that immediately after the acquisition of the 
territories, the Company’s Sales rapidly increafed, that dur¬ 
ing the war which terminated in 1783, they decreafed, and 
that Since the palling of the Commutation Adt, they have 
far exceeded the amount at any former period*. In con¬ 
sidering the refpedlive branches of the trade, we Shall advert 
more particularly to thefe variations, beginning with the 
China trade, which has continued to be carried on upon 
the fame principles, as it anciently was, except in the rela¬ 
tion which it now bears to India, as a circuitous means 
of bringing home the Surplus revenues; and then exa¬ 
mine the India trade, both in its relation to China and to 
Europe. 

% 

In treating of the China trade, before and after the 
acquisition of the Britilh territories in India, we Shall refer 
to the bullion Sent to China, to the exports of Britilh manu_ 
failures, to the imports from that country, and laltly, to 

* The large amount paid for bills between 1784 and 1790, which far exceeds the 
proportion of the other periods, was principally occafioned by the great number of 
bills drawn from India about the clofe of the war. In the preceding ftatement of 
the iiiles of goods, the amount received of Government for fnltpetrc to 1784, is 
omitted: including that amount, the average, from 1767 to 1777, would be 
£.3,268,297, and from 1777 to 1784, £.3,04*,670, 

Qq 
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Exports from 
Britain to 
China, in 
bullion and 
in goods, 
previous to 
^he patting of 
the Commu¬ 
tation Act. 


Exports from 
India to Chi¬ 
na, in bullion 
and in goods, 
previous to 
palling that 
act. 


the amount of the fales at home, in order to fhew the ft ate 
of the trade, when it was carried on upon the general 
principle of exporting goods and bullion, and importing 
China produce, either as raw materials for our manufac¬ 
tures, or as articles for home confumption, or for re-exporta¬ 
tion ; and alfo the ftate of it fmee any confiderable aid has 
been afforded to it, from the rcfourccs of India. 

The quantity of bullion exported by the Company to 
China, on an average of ten years, 1747 to 1757 was 
£.202,634 per annum, and from 1757 to 1767 was £.97,074 
per annum, from 1767 to 1771 £.222,002 per annum ; in 
1776, the amount was £.88,574, but in other years none, 
until the palling of the Commutation A6t. 

It was not until the Company became poflefTcd of terri¬ 
tories in India, that their exports of Britilh manufacture, 
arofe to any confiderable amount. On the average of live 
years 1762 to 1767, the goods exported by the Company 
to the factory at Canton, amounted to only £-65,69.8 per 
annum; from 1767 to 1777, to £.128,235 per annum; on 
the average of feven years, from 1777 to 1784, to £.114,178^ 

t 

The treafurc obtained from the conquefts in India, ena¬ 
bled the governments there to make large remittances 
to China, to purchafe the inveftment for the fales at home. 
In the four years, 1765 to 1769, about £.246,815 per ann. 
was remitted in bullion, and £.47,422 in bills and goods. 
But the exigencies of thofe governments foon rendered their 

refouvees 
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refources inadequate to continue the fupply to this ex- , cn I1L J , 
tent, fo that, , on the average of the next fixteen years, or to 
the conclufion of the war in 1784, not more than £.58,151 
per ann. and that chiefly in goods, was remitted on the 
Company’s account, from India to China. The Company, 
however, have always relied on this refource, as one of 
the funds for their China inveftnicnts. 

Another refource for providing the China invert men t, has Bills drawn 
been by bills on the Court of Diredors, payable at fpecified rectors from 
dates in England. Thefe bills have in part contributed to keep Caat ° 11 * 
up the connexion between India and China ; for, they have 
been generally granted to individuals who traded from In¬ 
dia to China, and paid the produce of their merchandize 
into the Company’s treafury at Canton, at fixed rates of ex¬ 
change. Previous to the paffing of the Commutation Ad, 
the money brought in this way to Canton was one of the 
principal fupports of the foreign Companies, who, by offciing 
higher terms than the Company, obtained large i'umsby this 
means, and were enabled to trade without any confiderable 
capital of their own. On an average of four years 1762 to 
1766, the bills drawn on the Company from China amounted 
to £.21,800 per annum. The large remittances from India, 
from 1766 to 1769, rendered it unneceflary for any bills to 
be drawn on the Company from China; but during the 
ten years following, to 1778-9 the average was £.153,125 per 
annum. In the fix years following, that is, from 1778-9 to 
1784-5 while the revenues of India were abforbed by the war, 

£.386,365 per annum, was obtained by bills and certificates. 
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It appears that the prime colt of goods annually import¬ 
ed from China to Britain, from 1762 to 1765, amounted, 
on an average, to £.321,707; from 1765 to 1779, on an 
average, to £.501,137; from 1779 to 1785, on an average, 

to ^z 1 ’? 61 - 

The amount of the Company’s fales of China goods 
from 1762 to 1767, on an average, was £.1,046,816 ; from 
1767 to x 777, on an average, £.1,305,444 from 1777 to 1784, 
on an average, £.1,309,545. 

Several events and circumftances, after the re-efta- 
blifhment of peace, contributed to bring forward the 
principle in commerce, That the profits in trade do not 
depend fo much on the price given for any commodity, as 
upon the quantity of it brought to market, being fuch, as 
to throw the balance of the trade into the hands of the 
merchant. 


In the firfl: place, the Company appear to have re¬ 
lied on refources from India, as one of the funds for the 
China inveftment. In their Report laid before Parliament in 
1784, they computed on about £.250,000 to be remitted 
from India to China, either dire&ly to Canton, or indire&ly 
through the medium of commerce with the Eaftern Iflands, 
but the exhaufted Hate of thoi’e provinces rendered the 
governments in India unable, at that time, to fend any fuch. 
fupply. 

* 

In the next place, the expenfes incurred in fupporting 
the general war which terminated in 1783, required new and 
4 large 
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large fupplies to bring the credit of the nation to its prefent 
profperity. Parliament, to leffen this burden, were led 
to think of every poffible means, by which the Public might 
realize the exifting home revenues. This was the true and 
only expedient by which Parliament could bring the new 
taxes to be laid on the Public, within the narrowed: 
poffible bounds. Under this impreffion, in December 
1783, a committee was appointed to enquire into 
the illicit m^ans pra6tifed in defrauding the reve¬ 
nue. They found, that in 1767, 2687 men were re¬ 

quired for His Majefty’s (hips and vefftls, employed in re¬ 
ft raining the fmugglers upon the .coafts. of Britain and 
Ireland; to fupport whom, there was expended an¬ 
nually, £.139,724 ; that in 1783, not lefs than 4235 men 
were employed in the fame fervice, to fupport whom, there 
was required £.220,220. One of the principal articles 
fmuggled into Britain, was tea, upon the legal importation 
of which the duties of cuftoms and excife amounted, on the 
lowed; kinds, to more than cent, per cent, on the prime coft; 
and, upon other kinds of tea, on an average, to 75 per cent. 


It appeared from ftatements of the different kinds of tea, 
fold by the Company and in private trade, on an average 
of ten years, to July 1784, that lb. 4,889,392 were fold 
for home confumption; and lb. 1,468,752 for re-exportation, 
making in the whole lb. 6,358,144* of all kinds of tea fold 

* Of this were fold on the Company *s Account, " - - lb. $,927*388 

Private trade of the Company’s officers, - 135,402 

Prize tea, during the war, per eftimate, . - 2 99?3S4 

lb. 6,358,144 

per 
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^ IIAI> ‘ LI : perann. In an eftimate referred to by the Commiffioners 
of excife, it was ffated, that the quantity brought to 
market by illicit importation, was about feven millions of 
pounds; and by an account from the Eaft-India houfe it 
appeared, that the amount might be eftimated at lb. 7,500,000. 
The quantity befides of factitious tea manufactured from 
„ floe, liquorice, and a(h tree leaves, in different parts of Eng- 

i, land, was fuppofed to have amounted to more than 

lb. 4,000,000 annually. Thefe different flatements tended 
to prove, that the annual confumption of tea was upwards 
of fixteen millions of pounds. 


It was, therefore, a natural inference, that if the duties 
could be recovered, upon the whole quantity confumed in 
Britain and Ireland, the revenue would not only be en- 
creafed, but one of the moff profitable articles in the cargo 
of a fmuggler, from the fmallnefs of its fiz.e, and the fa¬ 
cility with which it could be concealed, would be cut off. 


Commutati¬ 
on Act ex¬ 
plained. 


These data were fufficient to induce Parliament to com¬ 
mute the tax, from the commodity to the houfe of the 
fuppofed confumer ; taking care, that this tax fhould not 
reach thofe orders of people, who, from their poverty, 
might be fuppofed not to make any demands upon an ar¬ 
ticle of luxury. The number of exempted cottages has 
been computed at 600,000; the number of houfes which 
had ten windows or lefs, 520,025; each of which, it was 
computed, might confumc from two to fix pound weight of 
inferior tea; the number of houfes which had more than 
5 ten 
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ten windows, and lefs than twenty-five, was 160,051 ; the 
number of houfes which had twenty-five windows and 
upwards, 31,835, of which thofe having fifty windows 
and upwards, were about 53^5 * > though it was impof- 
fible to give a probable eftimate of what might be contained 
in thefe two claffes of houfes, ftill, from the grofs amount 
of the teas fold for home confumption, whether fmuggled 
or manufactured in Britain, the inferences were obvious, 
that the fales of the Eaft-India Company would be encreafed, 
if the duties fhould be lowered in fuch a degree as to enable 
them to underfell the (muggier; that the commodity, itfelf, 
would be of a better kind ; that the people would not pay fo 
much by a tax on their windows, as they had paid to the 
fmuggler; and that a great body of men, employed in the 
fmuggling fervice, would be recovered and become ufefui 
fubje&s to their country. 


The Commutation A £1 according pa fled, and the event 
almoft immediately juftified the principle upon which it 
proceeded, as will appear by a comparifon of the following 
ftatements of the China trade, with the ftatement which 
we have exhibited of it in the preceding period. 


The bullion exported in the firft year, after palling the 
Commutation A£t, amounted to £.704,253; and on the 
average of the feven years, from 1785, the amount was 
£.512,491 per annum; in 1790, no bullion was exported to 

* The principle of the Commutation Aft eftabliflied by fafts, by F. Baring, Eftj. 

China, 
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chap, ill. China, and it is not expeCied that any will be required 
for the prefent feafon. Since palling the Commutation ACt, 
in j 784, the quantity of Britilh manufactures export¬ 
ed to China, has annually encreafed, and on the ave¬ 
rage of the laft four years, has amounted to -£.496,713; 
in the laft year, the exports amounted to £.574,001, and in 
the prefent feafon are eftimated at £.626,100. 


% 


The remittances made either dire&ly from India to 
China, or through the medium of commerce with the ealtern 
iflands, appear to have been as follows: on the average of 
the four years, from 1786 to 1789-90, the amount of remit¬ 
tances was £.195,995 annually ; and in 1790-91, £.276,863. 
This method of bringing home the furplus revenues of 
India, has been of confiderable alfiftahce to its commerce ; 
for a great part of the futns fo fupplied, is advanced'to 
the country Merchants in India, who engage to repay the 
amount into the Company’s treafury at Canton; and a part 
is fent in cotton, &c. in the Company’s Ihips, from India 
to China. 


—On the 
amount of 
bills from 
China. 


The bills and certificates from China, on the Court of 
Directors, on the average of the feven years, 1785101792, 
have amounted to £.603,659. per annum. 


—On the The prime coll of goods, annually, imported from China 
imports 04 ° f *° Britain, by the Company, on an average of feven years, 
from 1785 to 1792, has amounted to£.1,611,692. 


Thx 
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The fales of China goods, on an average of nine years, CHAP, in . 
from 1784 to 1793, have amounted to £.2,576,891 per ana. —On the 
Within twelve months after the act took place, the hies at home. 
Company fold of tea, lb. 16,152,670, or, including private 
trade tea, lb. 16,307,433, which, if-compared with the 
quantity formerly fold, annually, viz. lb. 6,358,144, there 
remained to be fupplied by the fmuggler and manufac¬ 
turer, from liquorice and alh leaves, nearly ten millions of 
pounds. v 

The quantity fold from that period to the prefent, includ¬ 
ing private trade, has been, on an average, lb. 16,455,376 
per annum*, which, -compared with the former fale of 
lb.6,358,144, gives an encreafe of lb. 10,097,232 per ann. 
and nearly agrees with the -computation previoufly made 
of the quantity of fmuggled and manufactured teas. 


00 

4 * 

to 

September 

*785, 

16,307,435 


to 

— 

1786, 

15,093,95 s 

1786, 

to 

— 

*7 37. 

16,692,426 

1787, 

to 

— 

1788, 

* 5 . 959-339 

1788, 

to 


1789, 

16,003,784 

1789, 

to 

— 

1790, 

15,856,160 

1790, 

to 

— 

* 79 *> 

16,989,748 

179 h 

to 

— — 

1792, 

17,294,201 

* 79 2 » 

t 9 

March 

* 793 . 

9,673,65 7 



Years, 

8 § : 

lb. 139,^70,700 


Average per annum, 

lb. 16,455,376 


Of this, it appears, that about lb. 2,000,000 per annum were for exportation. 
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The large demand which immediately took place at the 
Company’s fales, after pafling this a<ft, exhaufted their ftock 
in warehoufe: As it was impoflible to import a fufficient 
quantity, in time, from China, the Company were obliged to 
have recourfe to foreign Companies, and, in the next and 
following years, purchafed lb. 16,756,537 of tea on the 
Continent. With this temporary aid, they were enabled to 
keep up their fales until the arrival of the large importation 
from China, encreafed their ftock to the full amount required. 
The quantity imported from September 1784 to March 
1793, has amounted to lb. 134,305,747, this, together with 
what was in the warehoufes in September 1784, and imported 
from the Continent, has fupplied the fales of lb. 139,870,70a, 
as already ftated, befides the teas which have been loft, da¬ 
maged, and deftroyed, and there remains in warehoufe a ftock 
of lb. 22,310,535, or more than one year’s confumption. 



The fums paid by the purchafers to the Company for the 
lb. 139,870,700 of teas, amounted to £.21,339,736, and 
the duty, payable to Government, to £.2,773,621, making 
the total of coft and duty £.24,113,357. According to the 
prices at which teas were fold at the Company’s fales, in¬ 
cluding the duties before tire Commutation A 61 patted, an 
equal quantity of teas, of the fame qualities, wouldhave coft 
the buyers£.46,987,101. The difference is £.22,873,744, 
or £.2,690,794 per annum, which the confumers rhuft have 
paid, if they had ufed the fame quantities of teas under the 
old regulations of this trade, or have continued the illicit 
practice of fmuggling, and hence have thrown a large Ihare 

of 
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of the wealth and navigation of this country into the f' HAP - m ; 
hands of foreign Companies. The encreafe our naviga¬ 
tion has received from this meafure, appears from the 
tonnage of fhips arrived annually from China, which, on 
an average of eight years, 1776 to 1784, amounted only 
to 6,059 tons per annum, but, on the average of feven 
years to 1793, amounted to 18,153 tons, or about three 
times the tonnage formerly employed in this trade. 


The great difficulty which the Eaft-India Company expe- EfFe& of th« 
rienced in eftablifhing themfelves in the China trade, arofe Aa U o» 
from the almoft exclufive privileges which the Portuguefe 
and Dutch had acquired in that market. This difficulty, 
after long and reiterated efforts, was at laft furmounted by 
the punctuality of the Company’s payments, by their honor 
and good faith as merchants, the quantities of goods which, 
from the fuppreffion of fmuggling, the fupra-cargoes at 
Canton were enabled to purchafe, and by an uniform atten¬ 
tion to the prejudices and habits of that fmgular people. 


Foreigners are computed to have imported from 
China, on an average of ten years, from 1772 to 1782^ 
lb. 13,050,948. Of this quantity, feven and a half mil¬ 
lions were, on an average, fuppoled to have been annually 
fmuggled into Britain and its dependencies. In the three 
following years to 1785, the quantity imported by foreigners 
from China, is ftated to have amounted to lb. 1 7,074,000, 
the greateft part of which was fmuggled into this country. 
This illegal traffic was carried on by money railed in 
' R r 2 - Great 
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ap. in. Great Britain, from which it muft have drawn upwards of 
one million fterling per annum to the Continent. By this 
means the balance of trade, as well as a confiderable Chare 
of the profit, and the greateft fhare of the navigation, w r ere 
thrown into the hands of foreigners. Since the paffing of 
the Commutation A6i, the teas imported by foreigners into 
Europe, have annually decreafed, and in the laft feafon, 
amounted only to about lb. 4,600,000. The quantity im¬ 
ported from China for America, was fomewhat lefs than two 
millions of pounds*. 

It 


* Though the arguments againft the Commutation A& had an influence upon the 
public opinion, before experience.had proved the utility of themeafure, the knowledge 
of them can only be ufeful at prefent in guarding us againft the fchemes which 
fpeculators are, at all times, ready to ilate in oppfition to eftablifhed practice. 


Firft. It was faid, that tea being an article of luxury, injurious to the health of 
the labouring part of the people, the plan of cncreaflng thp fale of it, was a public 
evil. In a commercial nation, it was anfwered, that whatever is in common ufe, is 
a neceflary of life: that tea was con fumed by the very loweft orders of mankind ; that 
* they purchafed it chiefly from fmuggters, or from the illicit manufacturer, who had 
adulterated it by mixtures of other herbs; and that the injury to health was greater 
by the old than by the new trade. That the money befides which purchafed the 
fmuggled tea, wa9 drawn from the circulation of Britain, fent to the Continent, 
to go out as foreign bullion to the China market, with' the objeCt of purchaling 
new cargoes, to be brought to Europe, and fmuggled into the Britifti Iflands ; that 
thefc could not be a ftronger illuftration of this faft, than the debasement of the 
filver coin of Britain. That the crown pieces of money were carefully collected and 
carried abroad, bccaufe the fmuggler received 5s. 8d. for them as bullion; for the 
Jialfcrown, about 2 s. gd. and about is. id.f- for the new /hilling. That the 
cargoes purchafed with this bullion, w ere profeflcdly to the injury of the revenue, and, 
from the temptations to perjury, of the morals of the people. That the cargo of 
a fmuggling veftel was made up of tea and foreign fpirits: the tea was the leaft 
bulky, the inoft valuable, -and the moft eafily fimiggled part of it; for when landed, 

it 
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It appears, that the amount of the revenues of cuftoms 
and excile paid upon the tea fold by the Company, for five 
years, previous to the pafling of the Commutation A6t 
^drawbacks deduced), was P- 720.674. and that the reve- 
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it was difficult to feize it in quantities, bccaufe it could be conveyed to places of 
concealment in bags. That the (muggier alfo proceeded upon the calculation, that 
if of his cargo the tea efcapcd the revenue officer, the profits of the voyaga 
were fecured ; and if the fpirits could be fafely landed, that the- adventure would 
yield him cent, per cent. It was therefore afkcd, has the health of the people fuffered* 
or have the public burdens beep encreafed, by rendering the tea trade a fair one, 
fmee the fame quantity of wholefome tea is now confumed in Britain and its 
dependencies, which was formerly done of fmuggied or manufactured teas ? 

Second. It has been faid, that the tax upon windows has been burthenfome, becaufe 
it has obliged the inhabitants, in general, to pay for a luxury which formerly it was 
in their choice, to ufe or not, and that the whole fcheme was merely to fupporfc 
the Eaft-India Company, from whom the Public was to receive no return. Mr* 
Baring has cffiablifhed the following fads: That the lower orders of the people pay no 
part of this tax, and yet can purchafe the tea from the licenfed retailer at a lefs price 
than they formerly did from the fmuggler; that the difference of price upon the 
quantity of tea confumed in the fmalleft houfes which pay the tax, is more than, fufli- 
cicnt to defray it, and that the quantity of tea confumed in houfes which have more 
than ten windows, by fervants, &e. to whom it is univerfally allowed, is more 
than fufficient to difeharge the amount of the additional tax. That the feheme wa» 
intended to fupport the Eaft-India Company’s credit is certain, and was avowed. It 
was impoffible for them to carry on the China trade (and this was known to be 
a very valuable branch of their privilege), while the duty on tea was fo high 
as to induce the fmuggler or manufacturer to bring near lb. 10,000,000 into the 
(hops of the retailers. The quantity fold by the Company, at an average, 
before the paffing of the Commutation A&, was about lb. 6,000,000, and this was all 
that did pay duty. The average quantity fold by the Company fince the paffing of the 
Commutation ACt, has been about lb. 16,000,000, fo that the Public have been bene 
fited by duties having been paid on about lb. 10,000,000 of tea, by having acquired 
a decided fuperiority in the Chinefe market, and by a proportional encreafe of their 
(hipping, exports, &C* 
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hap. in. nues from tea, and the commutation tax on windows paid 
fmce the palling of this a6l, have been about £.800,000 
per annum. 


Efforts of the 
Company to 
extend the 
circuit of 
their trade 
with China, 


Nor have the efforts of the Company been wanting to 
extend the circle of their trade in its connexion with China. 
At the expenfe of about £.100,000, they have made an efla- 
blilhment on the ifland of Pinang, with the obje6l of its be¬ 
coming a depot for fuch goods, as the iflands could furnifh 
for the China market; and, though it is difficult, at pre- 
fent, to pronounce on what thie value may be of the attempts 
to create a trade from Nootka Sound to China, yet from 
the trials which have been made, there is reafon to expert 
that it may become a ufeful branch of the commerce. 


Rcfult of the 
whole of 
thefc fads 
and events* 


Such are the fa£ls with refpedl to the China trade, limply, 
in its fources; in the means by which it is carried on; 
in the balance of trade which has been thrown into the 
hands of Great Britain ; in the encreafe of our navigation 
* which it has produced, illuflrated by the events which have 
brought it to its prefent magnitude and profperity. The 
inferences, fo far as regards the China trade, therefore are, 
that the flock of the private merchant cannot be fuppofed 
equal to it; for, however profitable a fingle voyage might be 
to himfelf, in his competition, either with the Eafl-India 
Company (who flill would remain a bo'dy corporate, en¬ 
titled to trade on their joint flock) or with the other Eu¬ 
ropean Companies, trading on their joint flocks, his per" 
feverance might bring on his bankruptcy or his ruin* 

That 
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‘hat the credit of the Company, with the Chinefe, has 
been eftablifhed and known to that people for upwards of 
a century; and that fince the palling of the Commutation 
Aft, whole foreign Companies have failed, while we have 
obtained a preference in the Chinefe market. The Com* 
pany are inftrufted in the manners of the mercantile Chi* 
nefe, and pofleffed of-their confidence, and therefore the 
belt qualified to carry on the trade either with profit, or with 
fafety to the Britilh fubjefts. A fingle aft of imprudence 
in a private adventurer might not only expofe himfelf to 
ruin, but bring that ruin upon all who fpoke the fame 
language with himf. 



The principal fafts thus to be judged of by the Public, 
and the Legiflature, in forming a fyftem for the China 
trade, and the events which have brought it to its prefent 
magnitude, all tend to prove the neccflity of continuing it 
with the Company. To venture upon fpeculations in the 
mode of conducing this trade might deprive the Public of 
the revenue arifing from this commerce, throw the ba¬ 
lance of it into the hands of other European Companies, 
and withdraw from Great Britain an extenfive and ufeful 
branch of its navigation. 


+ The wadding of a gun fired, upon fomc feflWal, from an India /hip, hap* 
pened to kill a Chinefe in the river of Canton, a demand was made for the innocent 
gunner to be delivered up, with a threat that in cafe either of delay or non* 
compliance, not only the fervants of the Company at their fa&ories, but all who 
fpoke the fame language fhould be puniflicd. The Captain offered every compel* fation, 
and even to punifh the man liimfelf, but was obliged ultimately to comply, and to 
deliver him over to whatever death the Chinefe thought proper to inflift# 
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The fecorid afpedt which the trade to the Eaft-Indies 
prefents, is that to the peninfula of India, in which Great 
Britain had originally feats of trade only ; but where, within 
thefe laft thirty years, it has acquired territories, yielding 
revenues, the furplus of which has been brought home 
through the medium of its commerce. 

The Eaft-India Company, on their firft inftitution, fent 
Blips to the different coafts of the peninfula of India. By 
means of bribes and of tributes, they obtained from the 
Moguls, Soubahdars, and native independent Princes and 
States, permiffion to eftablifti factories or feats of trade; 
in which they placed guarcjs to protect their property, and 
the lives of their civil fervants.- In progrefs of time, they 
got pofTeffion of Bombay, the harbour, of which, as well 
as its natural fituation, on the w r eft coaft of India, enabled 
them to eftablifh a marine fufficient to balance the naval 
force of the Moguls and Mahrattahs then contending for 
empire in that quarter of India. Though the trade to 
India, even at this period, was, in many inftances, direff 
from and to Britain; it was, in others, circuitous to the 
Iflands, to China, and to Europe. 

With the object of bringing forward the fadts and events 
upon w hich a plan for the future regulation of our India 
trade can be founded, w’e (hall JirJl confider the fubjedt in 
a commercial light only ; fecondly, in the connexion which 
has been eftablifhed between that trade and the revenue; 
thirdly , in the relation which the debt that the Company 

have 
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a ye contra&ed for the defence of thofe provinces, bears to 
both of thefe fources; and laftly, in a col left ive view, from 
the funis paid by the Company to the Public on the renewal 
of their charter, from the amount of the duties and cuftoms 
received by the Public, and of the dividends received by 
the Proprietors. 


Previous to the acquifition of territories in India, the 
principal part of the trade of the Company was carried 
on by the exportation of bullion, and by bills drawn on the 
Court of Directors, as the exports in Britilh manufactures 
formed but a fmall part of the refources, by which the 
inveftmentsin India and China were procured. 


The treafure obtained during the war, in which our pro¬ 
vinces were acquired, lelTened the exportation of bullion 
from Europe to India; at the fame ^time, by extending 
the circuit of our commerce in India, the demands for 
European goods were encreafed. The fortunes acquired 
by individuals, in that country, which they remitted to 
Britain, became alfo a refource for providing the inveft- 
ment, by enabling the Governments abroad to draw bills 
to a larger amount on the Court of Direftors. 


The termination of this war left the Company in poflef- 
fion of large and fertile provinces; their trade rapidly 
encreafed, the additional amount requifite for the purebafe 
of the enlarged inveftments, was fupplied by the revenues 
realized from thofe territories, by bills on the Court of Di- 
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nr. re&ors, or by the produce of the greater quantity of good* 
received from Europe; and, befides thefe, confiderable 
fupplies were fent to China, either dire&ly or circuitoufly 
through the commerce of the Eaftern Iflands, for the pur- 
chafe of the inveftments at Canton. Undet this fyftem^ 
the trade to India has been condu&ed for upwards of thirty 
years; and although it may be confidered as a feparate 
branch from the trade to China, yet both have formed but 
one great concern, conneaed in fome refpeas, by open 
and direa channels of reciprocal fupport; in others, by 
thofe indirea and almoft imperceptible ftreams by which 
the trade of diftant nations paffes, in a circuitous com¬ 
merce, through various intermediate countries* 

On the average of the ten years, from 1747 to 1757, 
£.564,423, in bullion, was exported to India; but after 
the year 175bullion was no longer exported thither, 
except to the amount of about £.20,000 per annum, to 
Bencoolen, and Saint Helena, &c. From this period 
alfo, the export of bullion to China very confuierably de- 
creafed, and it was only fent out occafionally after the fup¬ 
plies from India failed.* This circumftance is explained in 
almoft every letter fent by the Diredors to their l'ervants 


* From 1760 to 1764, only £.53,775 pc** annum* was exported both to India and 
Chin3. In 1764 and 1765 £.300,967 per annum was'exported to China; in the 
two following years only £.473 per ann. in the next four years £ 222,002. From that 
period to the paffing of the Commutation Ad, noftc was exported to China, except 
in 1776, when the amount was £88,574. In the 28 years from 1762 to 1790^ 
£.17,260 of bullion, on an average, was exported to Bencoolen, 

aft 
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at Madras and Bengal, which contained inftru&ions to CHAP, 
them to colle6t as much bullion as they poflibly could, to 
be ready for the fhips which lhould come out for Madras 
and China; and by the anfwers to thefe letters, fpecifying 
the quantity fent by the different veifels. The large 
drain of bullion from India (particularly from the Bengal 
provinces) in confequence of this mercantile, but impolitic 
meafure, had the unhappy effeft of producing a decline 
in Indian arts and manufailures. This evil has, perhaps, 
been improperly referred to the oppreflions of the Com¬ 
pany’s governments. 


The exports of Britifh produce to India were greatly en- Export*, 
creafed by the acquifition of the territories. On the ave¬ 
rage of five years 1762 to 1767, the amount of goods and 
ftores exported to India was £.386,310, which was£.i 18,580 
per annum more than had been exported in the ten years, 

1747 to 1757, both to India and China. Although during 
this war, the rifks which the Company’s fhips ran of being 
captured, would tend to leflen the profits on the goods 
exported, and of courfe, to have reduced the quantity ; yet 
the encreafed demand for naval and military ftores for the 
defence of thole provinces and their coafts, counterbalanced 
any decreafe arifing from the caufes; and on the whole, the 
total value of exports was greater,than,it had been before 
the war commenced. 


Upon the reftoration of peace, thofe circumftances which 
had kept up the export trade during the war, had a neceflkry 
tendency to encreafe it, if not to carry it beyond that degree 
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in which the profits from it would give the expe&ed return. 
The Company’s fervants, civil and military, in the firft place, 
required large fupplies of European produce; next the na¬ 
tives, reftored to their former tranquillity and induftry, 
took proportions of them, both for ufe and for fale; 
and laftly, an opportunity was given, and fchemes confe- 
quently formed, to ftrike out new branches of trade in the 
countries of thofe nations through which our armies had 
pafted, and given, perhaps, for the firft time, a relifli 
for European produaions. Faffs have juftified thefe 
conjeffures; Britilh manufactures were not only carried 
out in large proportions on the Company’s fhips, and in 
thofe of foreign Companies, but immenfe exports were made 
by private Britilh merchants under the Imperial flag. 
The market of courfe was overftocked; Britilh pro¬ 
duce fold below prime coft;. and the Directors began to 
complain, without adverting to the true caufe of the decline 
of their export trade. That decline will appear from the 
following averages, compared with what we have already 
(fated. From 1767 to 1777, t ^ ie va ^ ue of goods and ftores 
exported to India, was, per annum, £.371,840. From 
1777 to 1784, £.364,746, and from 1784 to 1790, 
£-357’764- If. however, the exports, by the Company, to 
India from thefe caufes, at this latter period, declined, the 
export trade to China was confidcrably cncreafed, and by 
the exertions which have been lately made, the export trade 
to India has been greatly improved, fo that on the three 
years average, 1790 to 1792 inclufive, the value of export 
goods was £.415,264 per annum, which exceeds the amount 
of any former average, 
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In order to difcover the true Rate of the Company’s 
export trade, and whether any further meafures could be 
adopted for enlarging it, a report was made, in 1792, 
by a Select Committee of the Court of Directors, on the 
quantity and value in England of the feveral articles exported 
by the Company to India, and the profit or lofs on the fale of 
thofe articles in that country. It appears, that in fix years 
to 1789-90, they fold woollens to the amount of £.576,051, 
the prime cofl of which, in England, was .£.520,120; and 
metals in the fame period to the amount of £.1,010,011, 
the prime cofl of which was £.760,169; the charges on 
which, of freight, intereft on the prime cofl:, &c. appear 
to have abforbed the profits, and a lofs on the whole 
is Rated, ^£.4,652 per annum. The exports in private 
trade, are eftimated at £.126,680 per annum, befides naval 
and military ftores, and thefe appear to have been profitable 
articles,' a circumftance which has given rife to the new 
regulations laid down, for the private trade allowed to the 
Commanders and Officers of the Company’s lhips. In the 
fequel we fhall advert more fully to this fubject; it is fuffi- 
cient, at prefent to obferve, that the market is returning 
to its proper level, and confequently that the demands for 
Britilh exports mufl become more certain, and yield a 
moderate profit. 


The prime coft of goods imported from India, on the Com¬ 
pany’s account, from 1761 to 1766, when they became 
poffefted of the Duannee, amounted on an average to 
£ 549,712 per annum. On the average of the next five 
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years to 1771, ^.941,187 per annum; and on the average 
of the following eight years to 1779, .£.1,243,178. At this 
period the importation of goods from India was con- 
fiderably lefiened by the war, in which Britain was then 
engaged with the different powers of Europe ? and on the 
average of the next three years, the prime coft of cargoes 
lhipped from India, was only £.803,356 per annum. This 
diminution, together with the lofles from the capture of 
{hips, See. occafioned the warehoufes at home to be ex- 
haufted of India goods, and in March 1784, only fome 
faltpetre and drugs, to the amount of £.94,085, remained. 
In 1782-3, goods to the amount of £.1,174,139 were 
exported from India for England. In 1783-4? a large 
amount was raifed by loans in India, for bills on the 
Court of Directors, for the purpofe of procuring an 
inveftment to fupply the exhaufted warehoufes at home, 
and goods to the amount of £.2,098,609 were {hipped 
for England in that year. The extraordinary quantity 
imported in 1783-4, (confifting chiefly of goods from 
Bengal) occafioned a decreafe in the l'ubfequent years, but 
taking an average, for feven years, from 1782-3 to 1788-9^ 
the coft of the goods annually (hipped for Europe, amounted 
to £.'1,222,832. On the average of the laft three years to 
1791, the coft of India goods imported, was £.1,170,225*. 

* In all thefe ftatementt the current rupee is valued at 26. 3d. the Bombay rupee 
at as. 6d. the pagoda at 8s. and dollar 3s. According to the prelent rate of ex¬ 
change, this valuation, with refpetf to the rupees, is {th too much ; but as all the ac¬ 
counts were formerly made up at thefe rates, it feemed proper' to continue it here, in 
order that the different periods might be compared. 


2. We 
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2. We have, in the fecond place, to trace the connexion 
which has been eftablifhed between the trade and, the reve¬ 
nue. The defence of the feats of trade firft obliged the Com¬ 
pany to employ their armies; the victories of thefe armies 
gave to Britain rich provinces; a part of the revenues were 
to be applied to keep up a force for defending the acquifi- 
tion; and the furplus was to be realized in Britain through 
the trade; the right of the Public to the territories was ad¬ 
mitted, and explained by Parliament, in its having accepted 
quit-rents for one or more years, and by the Company becom¬ 
ing veiled with a delegated authority, and a&ing under a leafe 
for a fpecified time. The trade then was confidered as necef- 
fary for rendering the furplus revenues of utility to the 
Public. Such are the fadls and events which explain the 
connexion between the trade and the revenue. 
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The revenue, from our firft conquefts to the acquifition PtogrefliVe 

* j amount of 

of the Duannee and the Northern Circars* amounted an- the revenues* 
nually to about £.146,384*; the revenue from 1766-7, 

* The difiri&s which the Company pofTelTcd in. India, before 17*7, arc Rated 
to have produced the following revenues : 


Cuftoms, &C. at Bengal — 

Madras — 

Bombay — 

Bencoolen. —— 


£.23,583 peraruiuitti 

- 64,144. 

— 56,507 - 

— 2,145 


£.146,384. 
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iir. at which the Public may date the full poffeflion of the ter- 
ritories, to 1768-9, amounted, on an average, to about 
£.4,100,000 per annum. The fubfidies afterwards agreed to be 
paid by country powers for military aid, &c. and the bringing 
the fait and opium revenues under the diredtion of the Com¬ 
pany confidcrably encreafed the revenues and cxpenfes. On, 
an average of three years, 1776-7 to 1778-9, the revenues 
amounted to £.5,304,352 per annum ; at the peace of 1784, 
on three years average, to 1786-7, £.6,245,605.; on an 
average of the three years 1787-8 to 1789-90, £.6,901,310. 
The civil and military expenfes, at the feveral Prefi- 
dencies, were nearly as follows: Before the acquifition of 
the Duanncc and the Northern Circars, from 1750 to 
1755, they amounted to £-305,558 per annum; but in 
this, it mud be obferved, that part of the expenfes of the 
war, of which the acquifition was the ilfue, is included. 
The civil and military expenfes, on the three years average, 
1766-7 to 1768-9, amounted to £.3,463,722 per annum; 
on an average, 1776-7 to 1778-9, to £.4,341,725; from 
1784-5 to 1786-7, £.5,920,269; on the average of three 
years 1787-8 to 1789-90, £.5,368,788 per annum*. 

Although the revenues and charges, at different times, 
are here dated, by way of illudration, the articles w r hich 
are included in the latter periods, and not in the former, 

* The intcreft paid on the bond or other debts in India, is not included in thefe 
flatcments. The amount of civil and military charges here Hated, is the total paid 
in each year, under thofc heads, no accounts having been made of the expenfes 
annually incurred. 
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prevent any companion being drawn. The fales of fait, 
opium, &c. and the advances to the manufacturers, 
&c„ form now a very confiderable article of receipt and ex¬ 
penditure, which formerly did not belong to the Com¬ 
pany. 


It is immaterial, in illuftrating the principle upon which 
the trade refts, to enter into a minute detail of the par¬ 
ticular applications of the Indian revenues at any one pe¬ 
riod. It will be fufficient to advert to the original pur- 
pofe to which the furplus was intended to be applied, viz. 
the purchafe of invejlments for the trade , and then to bring 
forward the circumftances which, at times, have prevented 
this appropriation, and brought the trade, in its turn, to 
contribute to the deficiencies of the revenue. 


The principal part of the furplus has, upon a general 
view of the revenues and expenfes of the Company’s 
territories, arifen from Bengal. It is, indeed, true, that Ma¬ 
dras, before the war ending in i 784, yielded in fotne years 
from ,£.50,000 to £ .200,000 per annum; but fince that pe¬ 
riod, neither the revenues of it, nor of Bombay, nor of Ben- 
coolen have, at any time, been equal to the charges of thefe 
fettlements. Hence, in one view, thefe lettlements have 
been a charge upon Bengal; but, in another, as commercial 
depots, they have been neceflary and profitable: as mili¬ 
tary ftations they afford a check to the enterprises of the 
powers on the eaftern and weftern fides of India, and thus 
r T t become 
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Sources of 
the debt of 
the Compa¬ 
ny, as con- 
tra&cd upon 
the whole of 
the revenue 
and trade. 


Progrefllve 
amounts of 
the debts. 


become equally a fafegnard to Bengal as the forces a&ually 
in that Prefidency. The conclufion, therefore is, that the 
revenues from India could only be realized through the trade, 
and that the whole of the Company’s concerns is made up of 
parts mutually fupporting each other, and incapable of 
being reduced to the mercantile idea of a diftin£t profit 
and lofs from each tranfa&ion. 

3. We have, in the third place, to examine the relation 
which the debt of the Company bears both to the revenue and 
to the trade. The wars from 1747 to 17 65 (for we,can 
fcarcely confider the temporary convention with France in 
1754-5, as an interruption to our contefts in India) obliged 
the Company to incur an annual expenfe, greatly beyond 
what the revenues, during the war, could be fuppofed to 
yield. Confiderable fums were alfo laid out on fortifica¬ 
tions, See. (what the Company have termed their dead 
flock) in order to put their acquifitions in a ftate of de¬ 
fence, either againft the attacks of the native Hates, or of 
their European enemies. Thete expenfes, of neceflity, ac¬ 
cumulated during the war which ended in 1784* hi which 
the Company had to defend itfelf, not only againft a general 
combination of the native powers, but againft the attacks of 
the European enemies of Great Britain, both in India and 
on their outward and homeward bound fhips. 

The whole of thefe circumflances, taken together, afford 
us a progreflivc view of the fcveral fources of the debts, which 

the 
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the Eaft-India Company have been obliged to contra#. The CHAP. ill. 
amount of debts, including the capital flock of £.3,200,000, 
and annuities of £.2,992,440, flood at home, in June 1764, 
at £. 11,294,640; and inlitdia, the bond debt was £.220,235, 
making together £.11,514,875. The obtaining poflefiion of 
the Duannee, &c. occafioned fome encreafe of debt, which 
was afterwards paid off; as alfo was the debt contracted 
during the war with Hyder Ally, in 1769 and 1770, fo that 
previous to the war which ended in 1784, the debts flood 
as follows: at home, in Jauuary 1779, £.10,726,337, and 
in India, at the clofe of the year 1777, £.556,524, making 
together £. 11,282,861. 

When the accounts were made up and fettled in 1786-7, 
after the conclufion of the war, the debts at home and 
abroad, including the capital flock, then of £.4,000,000, 
amounted to £.25,908,334;* or, if the£.440,000 raifed in 
addition to the nominal capital of £.800,000, were to 
be confidered as borrowed to pay off the debts, the total 
would be £.26,340,000. 


In 1790-91, the debts amounted to £.23,198,721, includ¬ 
ing the capital flock of £.5,000,000. This fum, deduced 
from the amount of £.25,908,334, as before flated, would 


. * 


Debts at 3ill January 1787, £. 15 , 443*349 
In India, 30th April 1786, 9,954,144 

China, 28th February 1786, 510,841 

£.25,908,334 


— ill March 1791, £.13,978,436 

—• 3 0th A P ril * 79 °» 7 > 02 9»*53 

— 14th Feb. 179*1, 1,696 

Transferred debt from India 2,189,336 

£.* 3 *> 9 8 >?*« 
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CHAP.m. make a redu&ion of £.2,709,613, befides which, there had 
been paid in this period £200,000, of a debt owing pre¬ 
vious to 1787, for His Majefty’s forces ferving in India. 
Towards theft payments, £.740,000 was raifed by the fub- 
fcription of 174 per cent, to the new capital of one million, 
allowing for which, the a&ual diminution of the debt is up¬ 
wards of two millions. 

, » t .. ... i »'t' : •' „ ■ 

• -i ■ J. . .. I / 7 .U* s 1. t i- r ' ‘7 1 ‘ " • 

The war in which the Company have lately been engaged in 
India, has undoubtedly encreafed the amount of their debts; 
but as the accounts for making up a date of their affairs, in 
this refpeCt, at the termination of the war, have not yet been 
received, it is impoffible to afeertain, with precifion, what 
that addition may be. 

It has been already flated, that the revenues contribute to 
the whole trade, and that the traders now neceflarily con¬ 
nected with them. The debt, therefore, has been contraaed 
in proteaing the one, and in acquiring and defending the 
other. 

Rcfuit. From the ftate of the Company’s affairs at the conclufion of 

the late war, compared with their prefent fituation, it appears, 

“ That their capital flock, paying a dividend of £.8 per 

“ cent, fold for 120 per cent.; that their bonds, then bear- 

« ing £.5 per cent, intereft, were ncgociated at £.4 difeount; 

“ that their bonds and certificates at Bengal and Madras, 

“ bore from 18 to 40 per cent, difeount, at Bombay 50 per 

“ cent.; and that orders on the treafury there fold for 65 
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per cent . difcount.” In a little more than four years after CKrAP - m * 
the peace, their debts were reduced upwards of two millions* 
and about as much more was employed in extending their 
trade. •« Their capital flock fold for 174. per cent, and has 
“ fince been upwards of £.200 ; they have negociated their 
«< bonds, reduced from 5 to 4 per cent, intereft, at £.5 17*. 

“ premium; their paper at Bengal, in 1789* bore a pie- 
« mium, and their certificates in that fettlement, when 
“ the late war, in India, broke out, were beginning to be 
** negociated at half the legal intereft of the country *. 

The amelioration in the ftate of the Company’s affairs, 
has arifen from the improvements which have been made 
both in the financial government abroad, and in the 
management and extenfion of the trade; and it goes to 
prove, that the debts of the Company ought to be con- 
fidered as a burden both upon the revenues and the trade. 

Indeed the plans which the Company have laid down, to 
liquidate their debts, and the meafures which government 
have purfued for the fame end, eftablifh this inference. 


Though it is impoftible to queftion thefe fails, feveral cir- 
cumftances may occur to induce thole Who are to examine 
Indian affairs, to form different opinions refpeding them; 
and, on the prefent fubjetf, in particular, it has been 
argued with difcrimination, that the revenues are indebted to 
the trade , or, in other words, that the trade has contributed 
to the defence of the provinces* confequently, that the 


Qucftion r 
whether the 
trade has a 
claim on the 
revenue?*. 


* General View olthe Affair* of the Eaft-India Company, by G. Antlerfon, A.M* 

Company* 
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Company, in any fettlement, with Government, have a 
claim to the amount. 


Mr. Nathaniel Smith (late Chairman of the Court of 
Directors), has furnifhed the Public with very inte¬ 
resting Statements, to prove, that the revenue is debtor 
to the trade to a large amount, and that the Public could 
have no title whatever, in the firft place, to fhare in the 
profits of the trade, further than it contributed, through 
the medium of duties, to the home revenue; and, in the 
next place, that the Company were entitled to a reimburse¬ 
ment of every expenfe which had been incurred on their 
trading property, in the acquisition and protect ion of the 
Indian provinces. Thefe propofitions he illuftrates, by 
Shewing, that as no part of the Indian revenues can be 
realized in England, but through the investments from India 
and trade from China, the expenfes, both at home and 
abroad, which the Company’s trade has paid to proteft the 
provinces, ought to be reimburfed to them, before the Public 
can participate in the revenues. 


In Support of thefe opinions, he ftates, that during the 
fifteen years war, from 1750 101765, and from that period 
to 1780, the revenues from the provinces in India, flood 
debtor to the trade £.3,616,215. By a Similar account, it 
appears, that this debt was encrealed on the 1 ft of March 
179°, to nearly £.5,000,000. If any meafures, tending to 
Separate the trade from the revenues, fliould be propofed 
or k adopted, the Proprietors would confider themfelves as 

4 entitled 
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ed to be repaid this amount, as well as other films 
which, to a very confiderable amount, the Company have 
paid for debts transferred from India and towards defraying 
the expences of the late war. Befides thefe fums, it would 
• be expe6led that the debts which have been incurred for 
the defence of the territories in India, fliould be charged 
againft the revenues. 
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Claims of this magnitude would require the mod minute 
inveftigation of the various particulars of which they are 
compoled, and of the reciprocal advantages which the 
trade has derived from the Company being pofleffed of 
the territories to which they traded, and the territories 
from the trade. It would then remain for the equity of 
the Leg flature to decide upon thofe claims, and on the 
means of reimburfing the Proprietors for the fums they 
have advanced, and enabling them to difcharge the debts 
they have incurred, at the rifk of their capital, in fupport- 
ing and defending the Britifh territories in India. 


In the a£tual ftate of the trade and of the reve¬ 
nues, however, all realonings on the fubyedl feem un- 
neceflary, farther than to fix our attention on the fadl, 
that theie claims of the Proprietors, are an additional 
reafon for continuing the preient union between the trade 
and the revenues, and for granting the Company fuch 
terms as thall enable them to difcharge the debts which 
they have contra&ed in defence of the Indian provinces and 
of their trade, and to realize the value of their flock. 

Having 
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Having thus given a generar ftatement of the fources 
and extent of the trade of the Eaft-India Company to 
China and to India, on the averages of feveral periods, 
which appeared fufficient to illuftrate the progrefs of the 
trade to each of thofe countries, and the events which have 
brought it to its prefent ftate; we have next to examine 


the benefits which the Public have derived from the Com¬ 
pany's trade to the Eaft-Indies, and from the revenues of 
the territories in India. As the fums which the Company 
have lent or paid to Government have been for the whole 
of their privileges, and as the dividends on their capital 
{lock are made from the whole of their trade, we {hall con- 
fider this part of the fubjeft in a collective point of view. 
Hating the fums which they have paid on the renewal of 


the charters, for their exclufive privileges, the amount re¬ 
ceived by the Public, in duties and cuftoms, on their trade 
in general, the dividends received by the Proprietors, and 
the amount paid by the Company, under the general head 
' of charges of freight and of merchandize, to the perfons em¬ 
ployed in the ordinary courfe of the trade. 


—in the fums The Company, as has been already dated, have lent to 
rem-w-Yof the Public, at different periods, from 1698, £.4,200,000 at 
their cxclu- different rates of intereft ; but which now bears only 3 per 
iivcc 1 *ntcr. cenJ .^ And they have paid to the Public, as a price for their 

exclufive privilege of trade, or, as a fpecies of quit-rent, 
for holding the territories in India, £.2,769,399.* 

The 

♦ On the renewal of their charter, in 1698, the Company lent £.1,000,000 to the 
Public, at 8 per cent. In 170;, £.1,200,000. at 5 per cent, and agreed that the 

intereft 
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The fums which the State has received from the duties 
and cuftoms on the Eaft-India trade, have of couife va- 


CHAP. ill. 


ried according as the extent of that trade has vaiied, and 
as higher or lower duties have been laid upon the feveral 

articles of which it has been compofed. The amount of 
the cuftoms and duties on goods from India and China, 
including the excife on teas, &c. as near as can be efti- 
mated, was, on the average. 


—in the a- 
mount of 
home duties 
and cuftoms 
from the Eaft- 
I^dia trade. 


From 1750 to 1757, £• 908,642 per annum. 

1757 to 1767, £. 1,067,604 
1767 to 1777, jC* 

1777 to 1784, £.1,311,409 


intereft on the former loan Ihould be reduced to 5 per cent. In 1712, the chatter was 
renewed without any new terms being required. In 1729 the renew al was for thirty- 
three years, and a right granted to remain a corporate body for ever, on paying to 
the Public - ~ £■ Woo 


And agreeing that the intereft on their loan fliould be reduced to 4 per 


cent. 


In 1744 the charter was renewed on lending the Public £.1,000,000 .it 
3 per cent. 

In 1755 the intereft on the former loan was reduced to 3 per cent. 


Ip 1767 and 1769, inconfequcnce of their holding pofleflion of the terri¬ 
tories in India, the Company agreed to pay the Public £.400,000 per 
, annum, and under this agreement paid - — £.2,169,399 


In 1781, on their charter being renewed to 1791, and three years notice 

(as ufual) they agreed to pay the Public — — £• 4 00 > 00 ° 


£.2,769,399 


U11 


In 
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In 1784 the Commutation A6t pafied, and the duties on 
tea were lowered from the very high rates at which they 
before Hood, and a tax on windows was laid to compenfate 
for the deficiency which, it was apprehended, might thence 
arife in the amount of the public revenue. 

The circumftances which led to this meafure, and its 
beneficial confequences, have been already explained. We 
fhall therefore only remark, that the great increafe which 
has been made to the Company’s trade, has nearly compen- 
fated for the reduction of the duties on tea. On the ave¬ 
rage of eight years 1784 to 1792, the cuftoms and du¬ 
ties on Eaft-India goods have amounted to £.964,238 ; 
.and if the year 1784 be omitted, in which the meafure 
could have but a partial effedt, the average would be about 
£.1,000,000. 

It is, however, to be obferved, that the whole of the 
cuftoms and duties, above ftated, has not been really paid 
to the State, the greateft part of the cotton goods, as 
callicoes and muflins, is re-exported; as is alfo fome part of 
the tea, of the drugs, grocery, filk, &c. fold at the Com¬ 
pany’s fales, on which a confiderable drawback is allowed. 
The drawback on the India and China goods, fo exported, 
has, in fome years, amounted to a third of the whole duties 
paid; but confidcred, in a general point of view, it is pre¬ 
fumed, that whatever drawbacks are allowed, or bounties 
granted on goods exported, the country is benefited, on the 
whole, more than the fums fo drawn from it’s revenue. 

4 By 
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!y this means Britain is made the grand emporium for Afiatic 
produce, that produce is imported in Britifti Blips, navi¬ 
gated by Britifti failors to and from Afia, and is re-exported, 
in the fame manner to the Continent, from whence other ar¬ 
ticles, paying duties, are brought in exchange. By the re¬ 
fort aifo of foreigners to purchafe Eaft-India goods at the 
Company’s faies, large circulations of trade are kept up, 

and the commerce of the country, in other articles, is confi- 

* 

derably invigorated. 


Such has been the participation which the Public have 
received of the trade and revenues of the Company, arifing 
from fums lent at particular rates of intereft, or paid as 
quit-rents for the territories in India, and for the exclufive 
privilege of trade, or as derived from the cuftoms and du¬ 
ties levied on the goods imported from the Eaft-Indies to 
Great Britain. 


The next point of view in which wc are to confider the 
trade of the Eaft-India Company, refpe&s the amount of 
the dividends on the capital ftock, which it has yielded 
to the Proprietors. At the union of the two Companies, 
the dividend was only five per cent, it immediately rofe to 
*eight, foon afterwards to nine, and in lefs than three-years 
to ten per cent. From this rate it varied, as circumftances 
affe&cd the trade, to eight and to feven per cent, until the war 
in Europe and in India reduced the dividend to fix per cent, 
in 1756. Taking the forty-feven years from 1709 to 1756, 
the average amount of the dividends on the capital of 

U u 2 £.3,2000,000 
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Proprietors. 
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£.3,200,000, for that period, is eight and a quarter per cent.* 
During the next eleven years to Chriftmas 1766, when 
the Company became fully poffefled of the territories in 
India, the dividend was only fix per cent. In 1767 it rofe 
to ten, next to eleven, then to twelve, and to twelve and a 
half per cent. In 1772 it was reduced to fix ; in x 777 it rofe 
to feven ; in 1778 to eight per cent, at which rate it has con¬ 
tinued to the prefent time. In 1786, the capital was railed 
from£.3,200,000, to £.4,000,000, and in 1789, to£.5,ooo,ooo.. 
If we "take the nineteen years and a half, from 1767 toMid- 
fummer 1786, when the firft addition was made to the ca¬ 
pital flock, the dividend, on an average, amounted to eight 
and five twelfths per cent.+ On the whole, therefore, the 
Company’s dividends from the acquifition of the territories in 
India to the time at which it was found expedient to extend 
their capital, have fomewhat exceeded the average rate before 


* The dividends during this period were as followsr 

years 


Chriftmas 1708 

to Lady-day 

1709 

| at 

5 per cent. 


Lady-day 1709 

to Michaelmas 

1709 

I at 

8 


1709 

to 

J 7 11 

2 at 

9 


1711 

to Midfummer 

1722 

iof at 

10 

* 

1722 

to 

1732 

10 at 

8 

« 

1732 

to 

*743 

11 at 

7 


1 743 

to Chriftmas 

1 75 5 

iaf at 

8 



47 years, average 81 per eenr~ 

The next eleven years,, from 175$. to x 7 ^ 6 > tlie dividend was 6 per cent. 


•J* The dividends during this period were as follows: 

Chriftmas 1766 to 17 68 2 y cirs > at 10 percent. 

1768 to 1769 1 at ri 

1769 to 1770 1 at 12 

1770 to Midfummer 1772 if at i2f 

Midfummer 1772 to 1776 4 at 6 

1776 to Chriftmas 1777 if at 7 

From Chriilmas 1777 to the prefent time 8 


that 


t 
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that event. But if the eleven years from 1756 to 1767, 
while they were acquiring thofe poffeflions, be taken into 
the account, the reduced rate for that period would bring 
the average below its former amount. 



Before we conclude this part of the fubjedf iefpe£ting Amount of 
the general ftate of the Company s trade, it l'eems proper, 0 t freight ami. 
in order to (hew dill farther the importance of it, to ftate ®f£ erdun * 
the fums which have been paid from it for the freight of 
(hips, and for the charges of the warehouses, falaries of the 
Company’s fervants at home, and other cxpenfes in this 
country, which are claffed under the general defcription of 
charges of merchandize. 


From 1749 to 1757, average of 8 years, 
1757 to 1767, — 10 

1767 to 1777, —- 10 

1777 to 1785, — 8 

17S5 to 1793, — 8 


Paid for 
freight. 

* 77 . 43 * 

392,498 

49°> z 59 

567.754 

867,833 


For charges of 
merchandize* 

107,306 

149,658 

209,115 

241,124 

356.979 


These charges arifing principally in the ordinary couife 
of the Company’s trade, fupport no inconfiderable part of 
the navigation of this country, and maintain a great num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants, employed, in various fituations, to 
manage their commercial and other concerns.* 

After ‘ 

* As thefe obfervations relate particularly to the Company’s trade, wc have not 
adverted to that part of the trade to India and China, which is carried on by the 
Commanders and Officers of {hips on a proportion of tonnage allowed by the Company. 
Individuals, in India, alfohave been admitted to lend goods to Britain on paying cer¬ 
tain 



General in¬ 
ference efta* 
blifhing the 
principle 
upon which 
the JBritifli 
trade to the 
Baft-Indies 
fliould be 
conduced. 


r 
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vermnent for 
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After a review of the fads and events accompanying the 
rife, progrefs, and prefent ftate of the Eaft-India trade, 
after eftablilhing, by evidence, that the China trade (of 
which we are, at prefent, almoft in exclufive pofleffion) 
muft remain with the prefent Company ; and after having 
proved that the India trade derives its fupport and its utility 
to the Public, from the fame credit which fupports that to 
China; the inference is, that the prefent fyftem of Eaft-India 
trade ought to remain, as the only one, which fads and 
events have fhewn to be beneficial to the Public. If any 
other ihould be propofed or adopted, the balance of profit 
arifing from the whole of the Eaft-India trade, and the 
benefits which Great Britain, at prefent, receives from it, 
might pafs into the hands of foreign European Companies. 

Fourth. The Afiatic fubjcEh of Great Britain mujl have a 
government that is coincident with their characters and ufages, and 
that accords with the treaties which the Eaf-India Company have 
concluded with the native Princes and States in India . The 
governments abroad muff be fo conflituted as to preferve to Britain 
the balance of power in India , and the adminiftration of Indian 
affairs at home efabhjled upon principles conformable to the 
fpirit of the conffitution. 



tain rates of freight. The exports of Britiflt manufactures, &c. to India and China, 
in this private trade, is eltimated to be nearly equal, in value, to the Company’s ex¬ 
ports, as before Rated; but the amount cannot be afeertained. The goods imported 
from India and China, in this manner, and fold at the Company’s falcs, belides thofe 
fold on their own account. Rated in page 296, amounted, on an average, 


From 1762 to 1767 
1767 to 1777 

*777 to *7 8 S 
1785 to 1793 


/.184,31s per annum. 
170,314 

210,SlO 

755 x 757 


Whoever 
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< ^^whoever has ftudied the hiftory of civil fociety, mull CHAP. III. 
have obferved, that there is a kind of government which is migrations 
adapted to the particular characters of a people. In early h°iwV of 
ages, it generally confifts of a few fimple rules, which Hmdoojian> 
accidents and events have dictated and brought into prac¬ 
tice. Thefe rules commonly go no farther, than to poiht 
out the power of the governing and the duties of the 
governed ; that is, of the civil and military officers and of 
the fubjeCts. Thefe diftinCtions are, however, peculiar 
and local, and, in faCt, are, according to circumftances, 
nothing more than the employment of reafon and expe¬ 
rience, to form fuch rules for the fafety and protection of a 
people, as their fituation requires. The mod wife nations 
have, therefore, been fatisfied, that this is the only philo- 
fophy that is practicable in aCtual life, and have always 
prcfered improvements on eftablifhcd government, and ) 
laws, to refinements whiclvare as impracticable as they have j 
proved ruinous. Hence the univerfal method of correcting I 
ufages and cuftoms, inftead of introducing extravagant ; 
fchemes. The Greek Legifiators improved on the ufages of 
their country, and only reduced its laws to order, or to a 
written fyflem. The Romans, when they imitated the 
Greeks in their jurisprudence, only methodized their own 
laws, by reducing them to the fixed and fimple principles of 
the Greeks. The Legifiators, in neither of thefe nations, fup- 
pofed, that the people for whom they aCted could lay afidc 
their prejudices, or that they could lay afide their own. Uto¬ 
pian fchemes uniformly have produced anarchy, and, in no 
inflance, could they be more dangeroufly attempted, than in 
forming a plan of government for the dominions of Great 
Britain in Hindooftan. 




In 



Ancient go- 
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India monar¬ 
chical. 
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abfolute on 
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In the hiftory of India we difeover, that the inhabitants 
(in ancient times) were fubjefted to Chiefs, who had 
the power of leading them into the field, but who evi¬ 
dently muft have been controuled by the mild fuperftition 
and manners, which uniformly have prevailed in that happy 
climate. We are not able otherwife to account for the im¬ 
proved ftate of the arts fubfervient to utility and to luxury, 
in the early ages of that people, or to explain the progrefs 
of their manufaaures of every kind, which made Hindooftan 
•fo tempting an obje£t of invafion to its barbarous neighbours. 

The term barbarous may, with propriety, be applied to 
the Perfian, Afghaniftan, and firft Mogul conquerors, 
whofe original objedf was to colle£l plunder, and carry oft 
flaves to labour for them, in the countries from whence 
their armies had ifTued. The latter Mahomedan conquerors 
were actuated by different motives; the eftablilhment of a 
feat of empire, and the promulgation of a new fuperftition. 
If Timur relinquilhed the greateft part of his Indian con- 
quefts, he laid the foundation for the re-affumption of them 
by his defeendant Baber. This Emperor, after he had 
fixed the feat of his empire at Delhi, and introduced a 
military force to overawe the vanquifhed Hindoos, and to 
compel them to embrace the Mahomedan faith, eftablifhed 
a government that was abfolute in its fpirit, and fevere and 
perfecuting in its pra&ice. Hence the confufions which 
took place during the reigns of his immediate fucceffors ; 
and hence the value and importance of the wife and mild 

inftitutions, 
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inftitutions, which diftinguifhed the reign of the virtuous chap, hi. 
Acbar. 


Still, however, the government of the Moguls was ffij* 

~ ... _ . . . , morefowhci 

abfolute, and from its being perfecuting, held in abhorrence the Mogul 
by the Hindoos. The Moguls had now become Sovereign fookTregu. 
Lords, or Lords Proprietors of the foil, and though in many lar form * 
inftances they continued, its ancient mailers, yet as fupe- 
riors,. they frequently exercifed the power of removing them. 

It was to preferve this prerogative that they entrufted 
the armies, in the different divifions of the Empire, to 
foldiers of fortune, attached to them from intereft and re- 
fembling them in ambition. Under adventurers of this 
defcription, they commonly placed new adventurers, asfe- 
conds in command ; who, from the hope of fucceeding to 
the principal trull, became Ipies on their immediate fupe- 
riors, and were ready by fecret, or by open means, upon a 
hint, or a mandate from the Sovereign, to imprifon, or to 
put them to death. A fyllem of obedience* was thus infufed 
into the army, and it had the tendency to ftrengthen alle¬ 
giance tothe Mogul. 


It has already been obfervcd, that the Moguls frequently -n, e r P i r it of 
allowed the Rajahs, or Hindoo Princes, to retain a degree of ,hc Mo £ ul 

J ° government 

foverignty in their diflri&s, upon their becoming bound to to the 
pay a larger tribute than the Mahomedan Officers could have the depen- 
levied. The government of thefe Rajahs, from this circum- 
flance, became more abfolute than it had anciently been, when 
they were independent chiefs, though they a£ted as officers of 
' T X x a Save- 


dent priaccf# 

O 
1 
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a Sovereign, who waa able to crufh them, in any attempt 
to refift his power. 


Had Acbar defined the principle of fucceflion to the Mo¬ 
gul throne; the civil wars among his defendants, which 
difturbed the reigns of Jehanguire, Shah Jehan, and even 
Aurungzebe, would probably never have taken place. It 
was this error which contributed to the fubverfion of the 
empire, for it gave opportunities to the native Hindoo 
flates, on the Malabar fide of India, and to the north of 
Delhi, to affert and to eftablifh their independence. 


—continued When the Mogul empire fell, and the new fove- 

iilbverfionof reignties which, at prefent cxift in India, arofe out of 
th« empire— ru j nSj the government became ftill more abfolute in 
its charader than it had been, even, under Aurungzebe. 
The officers who ufurped power in the provinces, in which 
the Britifh dominions are fituated, being themfelves ad¬ 
venturers, had no other refource but that of a continued 
oppreflion of their new fubjeas. Their example encou¬ 
raged the Mahrattah ftates, though they retained a milder 
fythem of internal adminiftration, to exereife a power that 
was abfolute, in the countries which they fubdiied# Sevajee, 
who firft aflerted, and Sambajee who eftablithed the in¬ 
dependence of the Mahrattahs, were as abfolute, in their cha- 
rasters, as Aurungzebe, or the Nitam-ul-Muluck had been 
in theirs. 


So 
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So general had the fpirit for ufurpation become, both in CHAP - 111 
thofe provinces which had compofed the Mogul empire, —becamafti! 
and in thofe countries which had never been wholly fub- tuteunderth 
jugated by the Moguls, that in the ihort fpacc of fifty ufur P e ‘ 9 * 
years after the death of Aurungzebe, there fcarcely re¬ 
mained, in the whole of the peniniula, a fingle del'ccndant 
either of the firft Mahometan, or Hindoo ufurpers, fo- 
vereigns in the countries, over which their fathers had 
ruled. The Deccan was torn from the family of the 
Nizam, and divided among a number of new adventurers. 

Aliverdi and the Vizier of Oude, divided the central pro¬ 
vinces; and, in their turn, their defendants were de¬ 
graded or rendered tributaries. The Mahrattah and Myfore 
Rajahs, in like manner, became the prifoners and political 
engines of their minifters, while the reprefentative of the 
houfe of Timur was forced to fly to the camp of the Euro¬ 
pean ftrangers, there to feck protection againft his own 
rebellious officers, though fill ruling in his>namc. 

There can, therefore, be no qucftion, but that, from re# 

4-he earlieft times, the natives of Hindoollan have been ha- viewotgo- 
i L . , r , , vernmetu i A 

l bitu^ted to a government, lels or more ablolute, and that Hiudooftaa. 

S an inftitution, of any other defeription, would be repugnant 

I to their notions of fubordination, and to the s kindsjof_re- 
ligion in which they believe, fo that, relatively to them, it 


would be foreign and unintelligible. 


The internal 
adminiflrati- 
on of the cm- 


The internal arrangements of the Mogul empire ap- 
pear, from its hiftory, to have taken the fame arbitrary t c £ ara ^“ 


X X 2 


characters, mem. 



misr/ty 
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characters, with the general fpirit of the government. Acbar 
divided the empire into foubahs or provinces; fixed the 
quantum of revenue, and the quota of troops to be fur- 
nifhed by each; he made the Soubahdars, his Viceroys, 
and gave them abfolute power in every thing but what 
regarded the collection of the revenues. This duty was 
afligned to the Duan, whole ^office it was to collect and 
remit the revenues to Delhi. As the Duan thus divided the 
power with the Soubahdar, the animofities of thefe officers 
either ruined the one or the other, or their agreement dou¬ 
bled the oppreffion upon the inhabitants: The Duan, from 
his office, was intended to be a check upon the Soubahdar, 
or an honorable fpy of the Court: hence the fource of a 
two-fold fpecics of oppreffion; the Duan levied more money 
than the ftipulated revenues, and lecretly paid the Sou- 
bahdar for winking at his extortions; and the Soubahdar 
levied contributions on thofe articles which were not taxed 
by the Mogul. Each thus purfued his own meafures, that 
each might be able to bribe the Court for a prolongation 
of his power, and fecretly to attach to himfelf foldiers of 
fortune, who, in the event of its frowns, might awe it into 
compliance. 


—wa* more Nob was this fyflcm confined to the Soubahdars and Duans 

provinces' 6 only, for it was praCtifed by the Nabobs and Hindoo Rajaha 
fcit'ou'm- ( w ho had been continued fuperiors of their diitriCls) not only 
jire. with refpeCt to the Soubahdar, who had appointed them, 

but with rel'peCt to their own officers, that they might ac¬ 
quire fums fufficient to influence the Vizier, or Prime Minifter, 
4 ' at 
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at Delhi, for a protedlion and a licence to levy final! addi¬ 
tional taxes, but which on that account, were more bur- 
denfome. In the fame manner, the Naib-Nabobs, and Naib- 
Rajahs, fuperiors often of only a few Purgunnahs, and the 
Zemindars, or fuperiors of a few farms of thofe Purgunnahs, 
bribed, opprefled, became rich, and often independant. 

The laws of any country are only regulations, deduced 
from the fpirit of the eftablifhed government. The laws 
which prevailed in Hindooftan were, of courfe, arbitrary in 
their fpirit, and frequently partial and corrupt in their appli¬ 
cation. The Ample and equitable maxiiYis of the Hindoo 
code of laws, and the apparently rigid Mahomedan jurifpru- 
dence, would, at firft fight, lead us to fuppofe, that the dis¬ 
tribution of juftice in India had been equitable or ftern 5 
but in the annals of that country, we difcover the courts of 
law pronouncing decifions, in almoft every cafe, in favor of 
the party who could buy them j and the natives entertaining 
no other ideas, in going to a court of law, but t hofe of being 
fupportcd by the friends they had bought, under the fpecious 
refinement of giving prefents, to mark their refpedt for the 
Judge. The only exception, perhaps, was, in cafes where 
the religious cufloms of the countiy flood in oppofitioa to the 
practice of thefe biafled or corrupt proceedings. 

The revenues of the country, which confified in the rents 
of lands, in a heavy taxation on the Hindoos, and in arbi¬ 
trary impofts upon induftry, were levied, indeed, according to 
fixed affellments, but always by means of an irregular armed 

force ; 


CHAP. Ill, 
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force; this militia the Soubahdar led a gain ft the Nabobs or 
Rajahs, who had been backward in their payments; and they, 
in their turn, againft their inferiors. Every Zemindar had a 
band of foldiers, proportioned to the extent of the diftridt: he 
fuperintended ; and, as he was alfo a kind of magiftrate, and 
often adted as an officer of police, as well as a colledlor of 
revenue, he was, in fadt, a fpccies of petty Prince. 


The general fpirit thus of the government, was not only 
arbitrary, but, in the adminiftration of its offices, it refembled 
more a military than a civil inftitution. 


The TCaft- 
India Com¬ 
pany Acquir¬ 
ed rheir ter¬ 
ritories, as 
the officers 
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thefe abfof 
lute Princes. 


If fuch was the fituation of Hindooftan, both when the 
Eaft-India Company began to purchafe their feats of trade, 
with narrow diftridts around them, and after the acquifition 
of extenfive provinces, it is evident, that their titles were 
founded on agreements and treaties with the eftablifhed 
powers; that they acceded to the ufurpations of the Soubah- 
dars. Nabobs, and Rajahs; and that, in fadt (taking in 
the general tenor of all the treaties with the country powers, 
the Sunnuds which they obtained from them, and the 
Phirmaunds, which they purchafed or extorted from the 
fallen Mogul), they have engrafted only the portion of the 
Britifli Government, which had been delegated to them, 
within their limits, upon the Mogul fyftem, and yet have 
pledged the faith of the Britiih nation, as its reprefen tatives 
in India, to become, in the Bengal Provinces, the Duans of 
the Mogul, and in thofe on the Coromandel Coaft, his 
officers. 


A SOVE- 
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A sovereign may refufe to ratify the deed of his Am- 
baffador, becaufe he may fay his agent has exceeded the 
powers entrufted to him. If, however, after a treaty has 
been ratified by a Sovereign, he fhall refufe to abide by the 
terms upon which it proceeded, he violates the great princi¬ 
ples of national law, viz. Public Juftice and Public Faith. 
The cafe is ftronger even than this, between Great Britain 
and the native Princes of Hindooftan: for, in the firft place* 
the powers given to the Eaft-India Company, were greater 
than thofe given to an Ambaffador ; and, in the next place, 
the people with whom the Company entered into treaties, 
had no other idea of the Company’s power, than that of the 
Britiih nation. Great Britain thus, in fact, though not in 
name, has contra&ed, in the moft folemn manner, with the 
country powers. In fome cafes, we hold our territories of 
Nabobs, Rajahs, and Soubahdars; in other cafes, we have 
obtained them by becoming the officers of thefe Chiefs; 
and, in others, have held them dire&ly of the fallen 
Mogul. In the firft of thefe cafes, judging by the notions 
of public honor entertained in the countries where the trea¬ 
ties have been concluded (and this is the foie criterion), Great 
Britain holds by a lefs ; in the fecond and laft, by a more 
defined tenure. 


By the political fyftem of Hindooftan, Great Britain might 
fet afide the tenures from Soubahdars, Nabobs, &c. and* 
obtain from the Mogul himfelf, a Phirmaund, by treaty on 
by arms, and hold its poffeffions immediately of him; but,, 
k> the firft place, we have made treaties with thefe fubordi- 
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nate Princes; in the next, the ufurpers who portioned out 
the Mogul dominions, pofleffed the only power to give 
grants; and, in the laft place, the defeendants of the Mo¬ 
guls have as few rights to confer, as the Rajahs of Poonah 
and Myfore now poflefs. 

As the Britifh pofleflions then have been conveyed to the 
Company by treaties with the country powers and with the 
Mogul; and as thefe treaties alone are intelligible to our 
Afiatie fubje&s, who hitherto have viewed us as {he officers 
or reprefentatives of their fallen Sovereigns, and ftill confider 
us as proceeding upon fomething like their ancient fyftem of 
government, we can only. expert to preferve the allegiance 
of the natives, or to hold the balance of power in India, 
by conforming to the treaties which we have made ;—trea¬ 
ties, from which we have acquired, and, at the prefent mo¬ 
ment, hold our pofleflions. The ulages and manners of the 
people require this from us as a law of nations, deviation# 
from it would not be underftood by them, more particularly, 
if we w'ere to infringe on cuftoms which they underfland 
and venerate. 

It becomes, however, a nice political queftion, by what 
method can dominions thus acquired, and thus to be held, 
be rendered ufeful to the Britifh empire ? When we come 
to fubmit propofitions on this branch of Indian affairs, this 
fubjedt will be found to require much political difeuffion. 
A diftant province may be eafily incorporated with an abfo- 
lute government, for it is only adding to its power and re- 

fources; 
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fources ; but to engraft a remote dependency upon a free 
government like Britain, requires a delegation of power, 
which feems to be incompatible with its fpirit, and whieh 
uniformly becomes a fource of jealoufy in itlelf, and in the 
exercife of it. The more alive the 1'ubjeCts of a free govern¬ 
ment are to the value of the conftitution which they them- 
felves enjoy, the more unguarded do they become, in their 
fpeculation, about extending the privileges of it to the dif- 
tant dependencies on their power. The political characters 
of the center, and of the extremities of an empire, ^are 
different and diftinCt fubjeCts. The privileges, which are 
the vitals of the one, would, if conveyed to the other, 
neceffarily cut afunder the connexion. Rome retained its 
legiflative and executive powers, and only gave its protection 
and its laws tef the provinces. Great Britain has acquired 
provinces in the Peninfula of India, and its fovereignty in 
them can only be preferved by extending the protection, and 
the laws of England to the fubjeCts of the King (including the 
Armenians and others who have been confidered as Britifh fub¬ 
jeCts)—by affording to the natives protection; and, by introdu- , 
cing fuch improvements upon their laws, as their habits of 
thinking, and of tranfaCting with the Company, will allow. 


CHAP 
>-- 


To render then ourlndian poffeffions and the trade con¬ 
nected with them an ufeful part of the empire, and of its 
refources, the governments abroad muff be veiled in 
officers, with full, prompt and difcretionary powers. With ^ 
fuch powers, their adminiltration will be underftood 
by the natives, becaufe refembling thofe which their 
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ancient Soubahdars poflefied ; in exercifing them, an eafy 
and open communication with the country Princes and 
ftates, on political or commercial fubjedts, may be maintained; 
and the balance of power in India, remain in the hands 
of the Company, confidered as a branch of the Mogul 
empire. 

It is, perhaps, a ftill more difficult political arrangement 
to fix the fource of this power in Britain, in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that by its weight it may not deftroy the equilibrium 
of the eftates of Parliament. The influence, which the 
management of a rich domain might give to the executive 
or legiflative powers Ihould not exceed the proportion 
which the one or the other ought to hold, by the fpirit of 
the government; for it would be as dangerous an extreme 
to give the whole of the Indian patronage to the one, as 
it would be unwife to aflign it, without controul, to the 
other. 



The example of the mod free nation of antiquity is fol¬ 
lowed in the fyftem by which India, at prefent, is governed. 
Rome made its Proconfuls abfolute in the provinces, but 
refponfible to the Senate and People. Britain, in like man¬ 
ner, has made its Governor-general of India as abfolute, ap¬ 
parently to the natives, as the ancient Soubahdars were, but 
refponfible to the Directors, and to the controuling power, 
and both refponfible to Parliament. 




I 
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The fyflem then to be adopted for the future government CHAP * IIT - 
of our Afiatic dominions, and regulation of our trade to the Refuit. 
Eaft-Indies, muft arife out of the chara£ters and ufages of the 
people. It muft be modified by the treaties, which the Eaft- 
India Company have concluded with the native Princes and 
States ; and while we are to delegate a power tha,t is prompt, 
difcretionary, and fuited to the cafe, or to the adminiftration 
of our interefts in India, we muft take care, that the exercife 
of that power, fhall not be made the means of biafing the 
Legiflature; nor, of conveying to the executive govern¬ 
ment any degree of influence beyond that, which the fpirit 
of the Britifh conftitution has afligned it. 
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P A R T II. 

OUTLINES OF A PLAN OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENT, OF COM¬ 
MERCIAL OECONOMY, AND OF DOMESTIC ADMINISTRATION, 
WHICH SEEMS TO BE CALCULATED FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA, AND IMPROVE¬ 
MENT OF TRADE TO THE EAST-INDIES. 
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PLAN OF GOVERNMENT FOR BRITISH INDIA, WITH THE 
JUDICIAL, FINANCIAL AND MILITARY POWERS, REQUIRED 
TO SUPPORT IT. 

SECT. I. 

* * 

OF THE PLAN OF GOVERNMENT REQUIRED FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

^uefions on •which a Plan of Government for Britifh India , feems 
to reft .— Falls upon which the Anfwers depend. — Refult , point¬ 
ing out the Propriety of renewing the Privilege of the Com¬ 
pany.—Trade and Revenue to he granted for the fame 
Period.—Plan of Government required under this Arrange¬ 
ment;—Muf accord with the CharaSiers of our Afiatic Sub- 
jedts, and with the Revenues tJhey can pay.—Afpedt of Go¬ 
vernment in Hindoo fan, under the Moguls—Under the Sou- 
bahdars, Nabobs , and Rajahs;—Under the later Ufurpers ;— 
Under the Eaf-India Company , when they acquired their 
Territories’,—Under the fuccejftve Prefdencies.—Thefe Afpedls 
of Subordination , in Jfindoofan, require one Supreme Governor, 
—who muf be abfolute in the Opinion \of the Natives, but re- 
fponjible in Britain’,—Should be the Reprefentative of the 
Britifh Nation in India’,—but remain in the Nomination of 
the Diredlors. — Bengal to continue the Seat of Government , 
Madras and Bombay to be Dependencies on it.—All the other 
5 Settlements 
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Settlements to be Ref derides.—The Seledlion of a Military or 
Civil Governor-general and P ref dents, to be in the Govern¬ 
ment at Horne.—Duties of the Governor-general and Pref dents. 
—Reports to be made to him from the fubordinate Preftdeneies, 
•with his Mozvers of judging and deciding on them.—Salary 
of the Governor-general, He.—Offices and Duties of the Coun¬ 
cils—Changes required in this Part of the Government.—The 
Councils to be feledlcdfrom Company's Servants of twelve Tears 
funding.—Duties of the Members of Council.—.Divifon of the 
Adminifration among feparate Boards —Confitution and Duties 
of the Board of Council .— Conf itution and Duties of the Board 
of Revenue.—Confitution and Duties of the Board of Trade.— 
Confitution and Duties of the Military Board.—Reports from 
thefe Boards to be made monthly;—from the fubordinate Pref - 
dencies quarterly, to be tranfmitted to Britain.—Office and 
Duties of the Secretaries.—Spuefion whether the foreign Govern¬ 
ments Jhonld have the Power to make temporary Regulations for 
the internal Adminif ration of the Provinces.—Refridlions under 
which this Power ought to be placed.—.Ref ridlions to be laid on 
the Executive Pozver at Home, refpetting it.—Degrees of 
it expedient in the fubordinate Pref denotes.-—Confitution of the 
Judicial, Financial and Military Powers required in the Bril ifj 
Dominions in India. 


Having 
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Having brought into view principles, arifing out 
of the liiftory of Hindooftan, and of the Eaft-India 
Company, and {hewn, that from the nature of the cafe, 
a fyftem of government for the Afiatic pofleflions of Great 
Britain, in their connexion with the trade to the Eaft-In- 
dies, muft necefiarily reft on them; and having pointed out, 
that the ftate has a right to difpofc both of the Eaft-India 
pofleflions and trade, in the manner, that it may deem 
moft advantageous for the Public intereft; two qucfhons 
necefiarily come forward, viz. Upon what plan is the 
Legiflature to difpofe of this valuable branch of the empire 
and of its refources ? And, fuppofing it to veil them in 
the Eaft-India Company, What fyftem of government 
will be beft fuited to the prefervation and improvement of 
both ? 


When the Legiflature fhall examine the fir ft of thefe 
queftions, it will have to take into confideration the circum- 
ftances from which the political and commercial princi¬ 
ples already treated of are obvious inferences, viz. That 
land and induftry in the Britifti provinces in India, ought 
to be aflefled and the revenues collected upon a plan that 
fliall ftrengthen the attachment in the natives to the Britifh 
Government; but that this plan ought to be calculated to 
invigorate and more fully to eftablifh our Afiatic commerce. 
Part II. Z z and 
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and to render the provinces and trade a refource to the 
Public: that the Company, by whom the territories have 
been acquired, and the trade brought to its prefent extent 
and magnitude, fhould (if their exclufive privilege is to 
ceafe and determine) be left in a fituation, after having the 
debt due to them by the Public repaid or liquidated, to 
recover the value of their home quick and dead flock, and 
a compenfation for their foreign dead flock ; and that they 
fhould be enabled to difeharge all their lawful debts, and 
to recover an equitable value for their proprietary flock. 

Upon a general view of all the exifling circumflances, and 
of the confequences which might be experienced from any 
alteration of the eflablifhed fyflem of Indian affairs, it may 
be fit and expedient, that the Company’s charter fhould be 
renewed to them, under certain conditions and regulations 
to be fpecified in the aft, from which the prolongation'of 
their privileges is to proceed, and upon fuch terms as fhaLl 
enable the Public to receive an equitable confideration for 
the grant. 

It is impoffible to fay, with any precifion, to what num¬ 
ber of years it may be expedient to extend the new exclufive 
privilege of the Company; but it will be equitable in the 
Public to grant, and in the Company to accept of l'uch a term 
as may, with proper management, enable the one to re- 
affume its right of difpofing of the territorial pofTeffions in 
India, and the privileges of trade, at the expiration of that 

period; 
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period; and the other to improve the revenues from the 
territories, in fuch a manner, as to introduce and eftabliih 
under the controul of the executive power (refponfible to 
Parliament) a fyflem of finance, fuited to the nature of the 
countries entrufted to their adminiftration; and a fyftem of 
trade which fhall, progreffively, invigorate the domeftie 
manufactures and commerce of Great Britain. 

For thefe purpofes it may become necefiary for Parlia¬ 
ment to declare, that the territorial acquifitions of Great 
Britain in the Eaft-Indies, with the revenues accruing from 
them, fhall remain with the Eaft-India Company, during 
the term to be granted them of an exclufive privilege of trade. 

Supposing that this fhould be the refolution of Parlia¬ 
ment, the other queftion, refpeCting the plan of government, 
will call for equal deliberation and wildom to refolve it. If 
the privileges of the Company are to be continued to them. 
Parliament will have to devife and prefcribe a government 
for our Indian provinces, fitted to preferve a valuable part 
of the empire, and a not lefs valuable branch of our trade 
and navigation. 

A plan for Indian affairs muff neceflarily be addreffed 
to thofe who have ftudied the fubjeCt, and to thofe who 
have only taken a general view of it. To the former, many 
parts of this work, as well as many of the regulations intro¬ 
duced by the Directors,and in A€ts of Parliament, may appear 
unneceflary repetitions. To the latter, thefe minute particu- 
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lars may be of importance, as foundations upon which they 
will have to reafon and to form their opinions. That we may 
then meet the general objects and withes of the nation, 
refpedting our Afiatic dominions and trade, we mu ft fuppofe 
the fubject to be a new one, and bring forward the plan, 
in detail, leaving the particular articles, regarding each 
branch, to be examined, adopted, or reje&ed, as the wifdonx 
of Parliament may deem expedient. 


—mu ft ac¬ 
cord with the 
characters of 
our Afiatic 
fubjeCb, and 
with ths 
revenues 
they can 
j>ay. 


The kind of government which feems to be adapted to the 
Britilh pofleffions in Bindooftan, muft arife out of the 
leading fa£ts in the hiftory of that country. It has been 
j found from experience, that, however perfect a fyftem. of 
government may appear, in fpeculation, unlefs it fhall accord 
with the manners and prejudices of the people for whom, 
it is intended, the attempt to reduce it to practice, has. 
uniformly met with oppofition, and frequently ended in 
the deftru&ion of thofe who have endeavoured to eflablifh. 
j it. In every age, and among every people, opinion and 
prejudices have been ail overmatch for arms : hence, the 
moft wife Legiflators of antiquity found it expedient to ac¬ 
commodate government to the ufages of a people, rather 
than to attempt the accommodation of their ufages to> 
a fyftem of fubordination, though apparently more perfect 
in its ehara&er. The Britilh government in India then 
muft take its character from the kind of fubordination 
which the natives underftand, and to which they haver 
been habituated.. 
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It has appeared in illuftrating the principles out of which 
a fyftem for the foreign government of the Britifh provinces 
in India muft arife, that the Moguls eftablifhed their power 
by force of arms, that their adminiftration was rather of a 
military than of a civil nature, and that they communicated to 
their Soubahdars, or Governors of provinces, the fame abfolute 
authority which they themfelves exercifed at the feat of 
Government, without forefeeing, that they thus laid the feeds 
of decline, in the very trenches they had dug out for the 
foundation of their empire. It has appeared, as the fruit of 
this original error, that a Soubahdar, though, at firft, a 
meer Commander, railed by a Mogul to the government of 
a province, often became a kind of Sovereign, on the one 
hand, warding off, by bribes, or by an army of attached 
followers, the danger of being removed from his fituation 
by his Prince ; and, on the other, portioning out among his 
own immediate Officers, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, 
diftridfs in his province, and by a fimilar tenure with his own. 
That thefe inferior Officers followed the fame fyftem, un¬ 
dermined the power of the Soubahdar by whom they had been 
appointed, or allowed to retain their ancient portion of 
power; that by ftrengthening themfelves in their refpe6tive 
diftri<5ts, or by forming an intereft at Delhi, they frequently'' 
counterbalanced the power of the Soubahdar, though they 
leaned on the fame center from which he had derived his 
authority. In this way they became independent of him, 
as he had done of the Emperor. In their turn, thefe Nabobs 
(the term for Mahomedan Officers) and Rajahs (the terra 
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for Hindoo officers, continued the fuperiors of diftridts), 
divided their authority, and by the fame rule, among their 
Naibs,or deputies, and thus carried on a complicated fyftem 
of opprefiion. 

From the conquefts of the firfl Moguls to the eftablifh- 
ment of their empire, and from this period to its fall, 
the government introduced and underftood in Hindooflan, 
has been an abfolute monarchy, in which the Sovereign was 
held to be, if not the Proprietor of the foil, (what was equi¬ 
valent to it,) its Lord Superior, to whom the natives looked 
up for prote&ion againfl the arbitrary proceedings of Soubah- 
dars, Nabobs or Rajahs ; or, to the Soubahdar, the Nabob 
or the Rajah, when oppreffed by Zemindars, Talookdars, &c. 

It has appeared in the next place, that the Soubahdars 
and Nabobs, who became Sovereigns in the provinces, of 
which they had formerly been Governors, embraced the 
fame abfolute fpecies of fubordination with the Moguls 
again ft whom they had revolted, and whom they had de¬ 
graded. That they continued to rule in the name of the 
Mogul, though they had thrown off his authority, and 
overturned his empire; and that this line in politics, accorded 
with the prejudices of the people from the fupport which 
they gave to vicious and unprincipled rebels. 

It has appeared, in the third place, that when the 
firft ufurpers were degraded by others, the fame kind of 
political chain had only new links added to it. The new 
5 ufurper 
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ufurper continued the name, firft of the old one, and next 
of the degraded Mogul; a proof, that even arms cannot 
command the prejudices, though they may the fervices of the 
vanquifhed. Nor were the Hindoo States lefs abfolute in 
their principles and condu£t. If the Nizam, and Aliverdi 
dethroned and expelled the Mogul from the provinces of 
which they had been Governors, they continued to rule in 
his name, fo did the Peilhwah and Hyder Ally, the Rajahs 
of the Mahrattahs and of My fore, and if thefe Rajahs really 
live, the ufurpers rule in their names, though the unfor¬ 
tunate chiefs are immured in the folitude of a prifon. 
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It has appeared, in the fourth place, that the firft Britifh —Under the 

. . n . . Eaft-India 

conquerors were in circumltances, which induced them 
to take the fame ground with the ufurpers who had pre¬ 
ceded them. In this meafure, they indeed had no choice: 
for they knew, that the fudden panic in the natives, which 
had yielded an eafy vi6tory to the Company’s armies, would, 
from the nature; of that deprefling paflion, quickly eva¬ 
porate : and that it was better to reconcile the natives to new 
and foreign Mailers, by accommodating power to their in- 
ftitutions and habits of thinking, than to take from them 
partialities, which human nature, on no occafion, has been 
willing to relinquifh. To this forefight and to this poli¬ 
tical wifdom in Lord Clive, Great Britain is more indebted 
for its Afiatic dominions, than to his vi&ory at Plaftey. 

It has appeared, in the laft place, that, after the Britifh -~Undcr the 
power had been introduced, thedivifionof authority among pl^ncics. 
Part II, the 
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the Governors and Councils, not only was the fource of 
weaknefs and of want of energy in their adminiftration, but 
of the corruption which made and unmade Nabobs, for the 
foie purpofe of accumulating fortunes to mercantile and 
ambitious politicians. Even the fallen Mogul muft be 
brought forward, and his name ufed, as an authority, for 
functioning meafurcs, to which the natives were compelled 
to fubmit. Who were in the right, or in the wrong, in 
particular cafes, is not now the queftion: but that the whole 
of the fyftem of government was wrong, even the par¬ 
tial information which Parliament had then received, fuffi- 
ciently evinced. Hence, the remedy which it wifely devifed, 
of fixing the iupreme Government in Bengal, and render¬ 
ing the Prefidencies of Madras and Bombay dependent upon 
that government; and hence, after fuller information had 
been procured, the wifdom of rendering the Governor- 
general independent of the Councils, and refponfible only 
to the Directors and to the State. 



Thefeafpeft* From the kind of fubordination then, which prevailed, 
tion! i°nHin- during the vigor of the Mogul empire; from the imita- 
quir^on/fu- tion of the Mogul policy, by the lucceffive ufurpers in the 
preme Go- different provinces ; from the confufion which took place, 
in the Britifh. Prefidencies, in confequence of divided au¬ 
thority among Governors and Councils, from the forefight of 
Parliament, in changing this fyftem, which might be pro¬ 
per for a commercial Company, though not for a delegated 
Sovereignty; and, in fine, from the experience of the be¬ 
neficial effe&s of placing the Provinces more immediately 
3 under 
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under the coutroul of the executive government at home, 
it is demonftrative, that the plan of government for our 
Eaftern pofTeffions, is that of one fupreme Governor, who 
{hall have full authority oyer all the provinces, abided by 
fuch Councils as he may advife with; but without any right 
in them to check the exercife of his power in India, for 
which he is to be made refponfible in England. 


SECT. L 
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The Governor-general fhould appear to the natives to beabfolute 
be abfolute, pa the degree in which their Soubahdars were, in the opinion 
though limited by the ufages which regulated thele officers; but refponfi- 
and, to the Britiih fubjetts, fcrving the Company, or red- ble,nBriwm 
ding under its protedlion, to have the fupreme power in India, 

.though refponfible in Britain. It would be dangerous, 
with cefpe#: to the former, if we attempted to alter a i'yflem 
of government to which they look up for protection : we 
have recently feen, in the down fal of the molt confolidated 
and polifhed monarchy in Europe, the evils and fatal cbn- 
fequences of innovation. It would be impolitic, with refpedt 
to the latter, becaufe it might again introduce thofe cabal? 
among the Members of the different Councils, and thofe 
unfair proceedings in trade, in India, which it has been the 
objeft of Parliament to corredt, punifh and prevent. 


The mode of civil government then, which the nature — fl l0 uid be 
of the cafe, and which experience points out for India, is 
that of a Vice-ray , or Governor-General over all the fettiements Bmiih nation 

in Indu, 
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and interefts of Great Britain in the Eaft-Indies, It is, 
at all times, much more wife to found upon the bafis of 
an old and eftabliihed fyftem, than to fubftitute, in its 
place, the molt plaufible but untried theory. 

As the Governor-general is, from his rank, both the re- 
prefentative of the ancient Soubahdar of the Moguls, and 
of His Majefty, it will be expedient that he fhouldbe vefted 
with the dignity, as well as with the Powers of office. In 
this way his fituation will be accommodated to-the ideas of 
the natives, refpe&ing their Sovereigns, and, at the fame time 
to the fpirit of the Britifli conftitution, which admits of 
the delegation of fuch power to the reprefentatives of the 
King, but makes them refponfible for the exercife of it. 
The nomination, however, of the Governor-general and 
Prefidents, may remain with the Company, a&ing with the 
approbation and under the controul of the executive power. 

To prevent every appearance of change which might 
either unhinge the prefent foreign fyftem, or alarm the 
natives (fubje&s of Great Britain) or the Indian States and 
Princes in alliance with us, the prefent divifion of the 
Prefidencies ought to be continued. Bengal, both from the 
magnitude of our polfeffions, in the center of India, and 
from the eftabliihed praaice in public tranfa&ions with the 
native States and Princes, ought to remain the feat of the 
fupreme government. The Prefidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, ought to continue fubordinate to it. The po- 
vernors of either Ihouldjin their particular fettlemcnts, derive 

their 
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their appointment from the fame fource with the Governor- 
general, and under the like connexion with the executive 
power. They ihould be veded with a fimilar authority in 
their refpe&ive Prefidencies, with that which the Governor- 
general exercifes in Bengal, under the exception, that in fo far 
as regards their adminiftration, they fhould be miderdood, 
both by the natives and by the Britifh fubjedts, to be under 
the controul of the Governor-general, and amenable to him 
‘lof every part of their conduct. This dependency of the 
fubordinate Prefidencies upon the fupreme government, 
cannot be rendered fo ‘obvious to the natives, or fixed 
in ifelf, as by continuing the late powers given to the 
Governor-general, of being fupreme in any of the Company’s 
fettlements, in which the date of the public affairs may 
require his prefence. 

In the cafe of a vacancy happening in the office of 
Governor-general, (who is alfo Governor of the garrifon 
of Fort William,) or in the office of Prefident and Go¬ 
vernor of Fort St. George or of Bombay, thefe offices 
ought to be fupplied by the Company, under the redac¬ 
tions already pointed out. His Majedy, however, as at pre- 
fent, fhould have the power of recalling fuch Governors 
or Prefidents, the recal being fil'd fignified to the Court of 
Directors, by an indrument in writing, under His Majedy’s 
fign manual, counter-figned by the Prefident of the Board 
of Coramiffioners for the affairs of India. 
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Experience has fhewn the inconvemency of having s> 
Prefident and Council at Fort Marlborough in the I {land 
of Sumatra; and that the adminift ration of affairs in India; 
has been Amplified, by reducing it to be a Refidency, de¬ 
pending upon Fort William. Confiderable faving has 
been made in the expenfes of maintaining it, as a Refi¬ 
dency only. It ought therefore to remain in this fubor- 
dinate fituation, and in cafe of any new eftablifhments 
being made within the Company’s limits, they fhould be 
refidencies only, fubjeft (according to local iituation and 
other accidental and expedient circumftances) either ta 
the Bengal, or the Madras, or the Bombay prefident 
cies. 

To prevent, as much as poffible, jealoufies or difputes- 
from arifing between the civil and military power, it ought 
to be left to the .Government, at home, to confer the ap¬ 
pointments of Governor-general and Conimander in Chief, or 
Prefidents and Commanders in Chief, in the fubordinate 
fettlements, on the fame or on different perfons, as circum¬ 
ftances may require the union or reparation of their duties# 
There was nothing which, during the firft period of our 
power in India, appeared more unintelligible to- the na¬ 
tives, than that an officer, at the head of an army,- could 
be controuled by, or could-pay obedience to a Civil Cover- A 
nor. Both, therefore, on account of the prejudices of the: 
natives, and to prevent jealoufies or cmbarraiTments in the - 
fervicc, it may be proper,, at one time,, that the Governor- 
3 general: 
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general fhould alfo be a military officer, and one of reputa¬ 
tion and of experience; at another time, as events may oc¬ 
cur, a Civil Officer, wbofe knowledge and local experience 
may point him out to be the molt proper perfon upon 
fuch an occafion. The executive refponfible government, 
at home, can alone judge of thefe occafions. In the event,, 
however, of a Civil Governor-general being appointed, 
the Commander in Chief ought to be held refponfible only,, 
for the execution of the orders he may receive from his fu- 


perior, 


the Civil Governor. 


(ci 

yL 
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Though the duties of the Governor-general, and Prefl- DatWoftBa- 
dents of the fubordinate fettlements, have been pointed ^raiand. 
©utby the a£I 1784, and more fully defined by fubi'equent Wefckaiu. 
a£ls, and by the arrangements introduced by the Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India, it will be proper to ex¬ 
plain them in detail, as the frrft and molt important branch 
of this plan. The duties of the Governor-general and fub¬ 
ordinate Prcfidents, ought to confift in receiving and anfwer- 
ing all letters from the Dire&ors and from the executive go¬ 
vernment at home. In matters of a public concern* the- 
Governor-general fhould continue to addrefs his letters to* 
tire Secret Committee, and in matters of a commercial nature, 
to the Chairman of the Court of Directors. In. either, cafe* 
the Court ought to be bound, forthwith, to communicate 
the contents to the Commiffioners for the affairs of Ihdia. 

This arrangement has had-the effeft of rendering the Com- 
miffioners more pofitively refponfible to Parliament, and the? 
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Directors to the Proprietors. The Governor-general, as Pre- 
fident of the Supreme Council, ought to have the power of 
confuting with the Members of Council, and of ordering 
the confultations to be engroffed and reported. He is to 
fiSmmon Councils, at fpecified times, as public or com¬ 
mercial bufinefs may require. He is to lay before the 
Council reports from the fubordinate Boards, and, in 
fine, whatever matters of expediency he may think require 
' their advice and afliftance. He is to have the option, how¬ 
ever, of deciding for himfelf, or of deciding by the majority 
of voices in the Council; but, in both cafes, he alone is to 
be refponfible. He is to have the right of afligning his rea- 
1 'onSj or not, to the Council, for whatever opinion he may 
adopt; and, if he think it expedient, he may order the 
opinions of the Members of Council, firft, to be reduced to 
writing, next, to be recorded, and, laftly, to be fent 
home with his own decifion. He is not to be obliged to 
difclofe the reafons of his opinion to the Council, farther 
than may be neceffary for carrying the bufinefs, upon which 
it is formed, into execution. He is, however, in all cafes, 
to communicate it to the Dire&ors and to the Executive 
Government at home. He is always to prefide in the 
public department, whether, when it is judging of the 
reports from the different Rations in the Prefidency, under 
his immediate charge, of the intelligence he may receive 
from the Refidents at the Courts of the country powers, or 
of the interferences which the Britifh nation may have in 
India with the European Powers. 
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Prom the fupremacy of the government of Bengal, all 
reports refpedting the meafures adopted, or propofed to be 
adopted, in the fubordinate Prefidencies of Madras or Bom¬ 
bay, are to be made to him. In fuch cafes, he is to difclofe 
the contents of the difpatch to the Council, and to require 
their opinions on,them; but, on account of his refponfibi- 
lity, he is to be left at liberty to form a refolution for him- 
felf, and to explain his reafons, or not, to the Council, as 
he may think it expedient He is always to fend home, 
with fuch decifions, copies of the correfpondence, with the 
fubordinate Prefidencies, as well as copies of the recorded 
opinions of the Council, on the fubje&s of them, that the 
Directors and the. executive government may have the 
fulled information refpefting the meafure which has been 
adopted. That the whole bufinefs may be as much in unifon 
as poflible, he is to tranfmit alfo a copy of his own decifion, 
not only as font to the Prefidency which had applied for it, 
but to the other Prefidency, with his order for its conforming 
to his commands, in fuch manner as fhall the mod effe6tually 
fecure the execution of them. In cafes where it may 
be of advantage to have the opinion of the natives, an any 
matter, either of politics or of commerce, it has been re¬ 
commended, that the Governor-general fhould have the 
power of calling upon fuch of the natives, as may have been 
ufeful to the Britifh nation, and of giving them fuch allow¬ 
ances, as the nature of thefervice may require, or of con¬ 
ferring on them fuch honors or titles, as may tend more effec¬ 
tually to enfure their allegiance. 

Tire 
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The falary of the Governor-general may be fixed, as at 
Saiarydftiie prefent, at £.25,000 per annum. He is to take the oath of 
genlr^&c. fi^lity, and againft receiving prefents or gratuities, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. In cafe of a breach of either oath, 
he is to be liable for a mifdemeanor, and punifhable by the 
Committee of Parliament, appointed for trying Indian delin¬ 
quents. The evidence may firft be taken in India, and next, 
tranfmitted by the.fupreme Court of Judicature to Britain, 
that the accufed may be brought to trial within a fpeci- 
fied time. 


Offices ami 
duties of the 
Councils* 


Having thus defined the rank and duties of the Gover¬ 
nor-general and of the Prefidents of fubordinate fettlements, 
it will next be rteceffary to deferibe, the offices and duties <Sr 
the Councils ; it being always underftood, that the powers 
given to the fupreme Council for Bengal (allowing for dif¬ 
ference of circumftances), are the fame which are to be 
exercifed by the Councils in the fubordinate Prefidencies. 


Change? re¬ 
quired in this 
part of the 
government. 


Several circumftances, which experience has .pointed 
out, will render it expedient to make fome changes in this 
branch of the government. In the firft place, the politi¬ 
cal fituation of India, fince Great Britain became pof- 
fefted of territorial dominions, requires, that the Councils 
fhould be compofed of men converfant in public affairs, as 
well as in Afiatic commerce. Neither the fpecies of educa¬ 
tion, which many of the Company’s writers may have 
received, nor the opportunities of improvement, which 
their fubfequent habits of bufinefs may have afforded them, 

can. 
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can, in many cafes, qualify them (if fucceflion is to pro¬ 
ceed by feniority alone) to judge of the political interefts of 
India, or of the connection which now fubfifts between Great 
Britain, as an Afiatic power, and the European nations 
having commercial and political interefts in the Eaft. It is 
neceffary, therefore, that the Council (hall be compofed ol 
men fully qualified for their ftation, and not made up 
of thofe, to whom the accident of feniority, in the Com¬ 
pany’s fervice, might affign a feat in it. Seniority furely 
cannot form the Financier, nor the Statefman: both of 
thefe characters however muft be found in the Councils of 
our Afiatic Prefidencies, to which the Governor-general 
or the Prefidents are to refort for advice in his or in 
their adminiftration. Such characters may have arifen 
among the Members of the fucceffive Councils in India; 
but thefe events can have no weight in the formation of a 
fyftem, and Can only be confulered as contingent or fortu¬ 
nate. In the next place, it is evident, that no Council can 
be properly compofed, without including in it Members, who 
have had long pra&ice and local experience in India, both 
in the novel fubjedt of Indian politics and in the fingular 
one of trade connedled with the revenue. On this 


account, the Directors, in concert with the Executive Go*-, 
vernment at home, ought to have the power of feleCting 
Members for the different Councils, from the Company’s 
fervants, of twelve years Handing and employment in the 
country. 
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That the conftitution of the Councils may embrace the 
whole of thefe ideas, if ought to confift of a fpecified num¬ 
ber of Members, befides the Governor-general. They 
ought, from the nature of their duties (to be immediately 
deferibed), to be in the nomination of the Dire&ors, 
acting in concert with the executive power, and feleited from 
fuch of the Company’s fervants as may be judged the beft in- 
ftru&ed in the politics and commerce of Europe and of 
India. It may be proper that they fhould have been twelve 
years refident in the fettlement to which they are appointed. 
The power of recalling them ought to proceed upon the fame 
principle with that of recalling Governors or Prefidents. 


Hu tics of the 
Members of 
Council* 


The duties and offices of the Members of Council fhould 
be as follows. They ought to affift the Governor-general, 
or Prefidents, with their advice, and to fanftion the reports 
from the fubordinate Boards, in the manner that (hall be 
immediately pointed out; they ought to fhare in all the 
fun&ions of the executive government, whether in matters 
of political concern, in thediftribution of juft ice as members 
of the Nizamut Adawletj &c. in the regulation of police, or 
in the diredftion of commerce; and in whatever cafes the 
Governor-general, or Prefidents, exercifmg the executive- 
power, may require their affiftance. 


Divilion of 
the Adrninif- 
t ration 
among fepa- 
rate Boards* 


Supposing the Governors and Councils to be eftablifhed 
upon this plan, the bufmefs ought to be conduced (as at 
prefent) by four diftin6t boards; the Board of Council , the 
Board of Revenue, the Board oj Trade, and the Military Board* 

i. The 
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The Board of Council ought to confift of the Go¬ 
vernor-general, and the Members of Council: to this 
Board have been affigned thole branches of bulinefs, which 
are comprehended under the general title of the Public 
Department, viz. the correfpondence with the Directors and 
with the Secret Committee; the correfpondence with the 
fubordinate Prefidencies; the examining and judging of 
all plans that may regard the internal adminiftration of 
the provinces, whether inch as relate to the conduct of 
civil or military officers, the improvements or altera¬ 
tions required in matters of taxation, the employment 
of'the army, or the eflablilhment and dire&ion of the 
police. 

2. The Board of Revenue ought to be compofed of that 
Member of Council, as its Prefident, who has been felected 
from among the Company’s fervants, on account of his 
local knowledge and experience ; fuch Prefident fhould al¬ 
ways be one of the Company’s fervants who has been 
trained in this particular department or been employed in 
it, at leaft, twelve years. He ought to be made refponfi- 
ble to the Governor-general for whatever meafures he may 
advife, or whatever orders he may give to the civil fervants 
placed .under him, in the various delegations of his truft. He 
ought to examine and fanction the reports from the fuperin- 
tendents of the different diftri6ls, refpe6ting all matters of re¬ 
venue thatcome immediately under his diredfionandcontroul. 
In the difcharge of this office, he ought to beaffifted by the 
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Receiver-general of land rents,, the Colle&oF-general of 
cuftoms, and the Colle&or-general of inland duties. 
Each Member of this Revenue Board (it fhould be un- 
derftood) is to be refponfible to it, in the firft inftance, 
for the management of that particular branch of the bufmefs. 
which is more immediately committed to his charge. 

3. The Board of Trade ought to be compefed of that 
Member of Council, as its Prefident, who has been appointed* 
to this department on account of his capacity and expe¬ 
rience in commercial affairs. It has already been fpeci&ed, 
that he ought to be of twelve years ftanding in the fervice; 
perhaps it may be expedient, that his ftanding Ihould be 
in this particular line. He fhould be aflifted by a number 
of fenior fervants correfponding to the commercial refi- 
dencies in the fettlement. Each of the Members of this 
Board fhould have the charge (in fubfervience, however* 
to the orders of its Prefident) of that part of the bufinefs 
which, in his quality of Refident or Factor, had formerly 
been under his direction; and, in a particular manner, 
ought to be refponfible for the fales, of imports from Eu¬ 
rope ; for the quality and price of the goods provided in 
India; for the home pr foreign markets; and, in general, 
for every thing that relates to the commercial interefts of 
the Company. 

4. The Military Board ought to be compofed of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief (even fuppofing him to be the Governor- 

general) 
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general) the fecond in command; the Chief Engineer; 
and the Commandant of Artillery. Each Member ought 
to have the duty of managing and reporting to the 
Board, that part of the bufinefs of the army for which 
he is profeffionaliy qualified: that is to lay, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief thould direa in all matters relating to 
the general conftitution and ftate of the Company’s Eu¬ 
ropean, or Native troops. It, perhaps, might not be im¬ 
proper to aflign, to the fecond in command, the more im¬ 
mediate Superintendence of the native Sepoy corps : to the 
Chief Engineer all matters regarding fortifications, military 
roads, &c. and to the Commandant of Artillery, whatever 
relates to the military ftores, &c. requited in that impor- 
tantpart of the fervice in which his corps is more imme¬ 
diately called to aft. 


It might be proper that the reports of thefe Boards, 
figned by their Prefident, Ihould be made monthly in 
Bengal, to the Governor-general, in the fubordinate fet- 
tlements to their refpedtive Governors; that each, upon 
taking a review of the whole bufinels in his paiticular let^ 
tlement, might be enabled to adopt meafures calculated to 
promote the commercial and political intereft of the Com¬ 
pany. 


Thte Prefidents of the fubordinate fettlements ought to 
tranfmit to the Governor-general, quarterly, the ftate of 
each of the departments in the fettlements more imme- 
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diately under their charge. This would have the effect of 
placing, confiantly, under his eye, the actual ftate of affairs' 
in all the fettlements, and would enable him to make up 



quarterly reports on them, to be transmitted to the ex¬ 
ecutive Government and Court of Directors, at home. 
One copy of thefc reports ought to be fent over-land; 
one by a packet veffel every three months; and one by 
the firft of the Company’s chartered {hips that might fail 
after the preceding difpatches had been fent off'. 
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There fhould be, as at prefent, one principal Secretary 
at each of the fettlements, to whom all difpatches fhould 
be delivered, and by whom all difpatches fhould be fent 
off. Under his infpedtion, all deeds, a£ts, and records, 
fhould be made up for the perufal and approbation of the 
Governor-general and Council; and, in the fubordinate 
fettlements, of the Prefidents.and Councils. The Secretary, 
at the principal feat of Government, fhould have the duties 
of tranfmitting the letters of the Govern or-general to the 
Directors and Secret Committee, and to the Prefidents and 
Councils; and of receiving and communicating the dif- • 
patches or anfwers which may be received from either. 
Allowing for difference of circumftances, the duties of the 
Secretaries, at the fubordinate Prefidencies, mufl be of the 
fame kind and extent. The Secretary, at the feat of go¬ 
vernment, fhould be allowed one or more Undersecre¬ 
taries, with principal and fubordinate clerks, (fele£ted 
* f from 
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'mm the Company’s covenanted fervants) according as the 
extent of the bufinefs may require. Thefe clerks ought 
to be in the nomination of' the Governor-general or Pre- 
fidents; fubjeft, however, to confirmation in Britain. 


The falary of the Secretary ought to be fixed, and he 
ought to take the fame oaths of fidelity, fecrecy, and again!! 
receiving prefents, as thofe which have been taken by the 
Governor-general, Prefidents and Councils. If it be found 
that the Secretary, or his Subordinates, betray the trulls 
repoled in them, or receive bribes or prefents, the Go¬ 
vernor-general, and Prefidents, ought to be veiled with 
the power of inllitnting an enquiry into the charges which 
may be exhibited, and of fending the perfons home, 
with .the proofs, for trial, in his Majelty’s courts of jultice 
in Great Britain. 


Ax the feat of Government, it has already been hinted, 
that there Ihould be, in the office of the Secretary, one 

or more Subordinate, or Under-fecretaries; the duties of 

* 

the firft may be to manage that part of the public depart¬ 
ment which regards the native States; the correfpondence 
with the fubordinate Prefidencies, and the making up the 
reports from the revenue, commercial and military depart¬ 
ments. The duties of the fecond may confift in the manage¬ 
ment of that part of the public department which regards 
the European powers having interefts in India, and the 
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preparation of the difpatches for the Government at home. 
In the fubordinate Prefidencies, the whole of thefe duties 
might be affigned to one Undersecretary. 

It might here alfo be fuggefted, that each of the Boards 
which already have been deferibed, ought to have a particular 
officer, under the like conditions of fidelity, fecrecy, and 
purity of conduCt with the Secretaries, and that his 
duty fhould be to make up the reports of the particular 
Board to which he belongs, which, when figned by its 
Prefident, fhould be tranfmitted to the Governor-general, 
or Prefidents, and held as official records. 

Having thus marked out the Government, and admi- 
niftration which feem to be required for the mixed 
political and commercial interefts of Great Britain, in 
India, a queftion of fome political delicacy and difficulty 
prefents itfelf: How far would it be proper to vejl the Go¬ 
vernor-general and Council, or Prefidents and Councils, with 
a fubordinate power, to make regulations affeSling the in¬ 
ter efis of the fettlements committed to their charge, as events, 
and the exigencies of affairs might require? That fome 
fuch power muft be authorized, the diftance of India 
from Britain, and the diverfified characters and inte¬ 
refts of the natives, feem obvioufly to require. That 
the conferring of it in fuch a manner, as neither to 
allow of the poffibility of its infringing on the rights of 
the natives, fubjeCts of Britain, whom we are bound 

to 
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ote<5l by every tie of national honor, and by the faith 
of treaties, is obvious. That it ought not to encroach upon 
either the executive or legiflative powers of this country, is 
not lefs fo. To define its nature and limits, wfill call 
for the moll; cool difcuflion, and experimental wifdom of 
Parliament. It is fubmitted, therefore, to the confideration 
of the Legiflature, whether it might not be proper to veil 
the Governor-general and Council with the power of making 
fuch rules and ordinances, particularly in matters of re¬ 
venue, juft ice, and police, as events or exigencies may re¬ 
quire. It being, at the fame time, underftood, that fuch 
regulations or ordinances are to be temporary only, and to 
be in force no longer than (agreeably to the preceding plan 
of tranfmitting difpatches) the pleafure of his Majefty, in 
Council, Ihall be known. 

To the end that the King, in Council, may have the 
fulled information, upon a matter of fuch importance to 
the<general interefts of His empire, it ought to be under¬ 
ftood, that, in fuch cafes as will admit of delay, the pro-* 
pofed regulations are to be fent home, to receive the 
King’s fandtion. In fuch cafes, again, where this delay 
might be injurious to the general interefts of His dominions, 
that copies of the regulations fhould be fent home by the 
firft opportunity, fpecifying the nature and objedt of the* re¬ 
gulation which has been enabled; the reafons that have 
induced the Governor-general and Council to form it; and 
accompanied with the different opinions which have been 
given by the Members of Council on the fubjedh If the 
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regulation has actually been in force, they ought to add ai* 
account of the effect which it may have had, during the 
time it has prevailed, that His Majefty may be able to form, 
an opinion of the propriety and expediency of continu¬ 
ing it. 

It may alfo be proper, that the Dire&ors and Commif- 
fioners fhall be bound (within fourteen days after receiving 
fuch difpatch) to lay the whole hufinefs before His Ma¬ 
jefty, in Council, to be either confirmed or reverfed by his 
authority. If itfhouldbe confirmed by the King, in Council, 
then the regulation is to be held as fixed and eftablilhed, 
unlefs it (ball, upon a future representation, be His pleafure, 
fin Council, to difallow, or to abrogate it. If the affair 
fhould be of fuch magnitude as to call for the general wifdom. 
of the Legiflature, the Parliament may requeft His Ma¬ 
jefty to vary, modify, or to annul it. In all of thefe cafes, 
it is to be underftood, that the regulation is to be in force 
till fuch time as the King’s pleafure fhall be knowq, or 
till orders, in confequence of fuch alterations, by Parliament, 
fhall be received in India. 

The Prefidents and Councils of Madras and Bombay 
ought, upon the fame principles, to be veiled with fimilar 
powers, with this diftindtion, that the regulation which 
they may think neceffary or expedient to ena£t, fhall, in 
the firft inftance, be propofed to the Governor-general and 
Council, who, after confidering the cafe, may either au¬ 
thorize it or not, as they may apprehend it to be for the 

general 
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and trade in the east indies. 


It is, perhaps, unneceffary to repeat, and yet is proper 
diftinaiy to fpecify it, that the fame kind of fubordination 
which is propofed to be eftablifhed for the government- 
general of Bengal, may be made the model which, allowing 
for different local circumftances, ought to be adopted in the 
Prefidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
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general interefts of the fettlements. If they Ihall authorize it, 
then the regulation is to be held to be in the fame predica¬ 
ment as if it had originated with themfelves. If they ftial 1 
prohibit it, then, after the fubordinate Prefidency Ihall have 
received fuch prohibition, the regulation is to ceafe to be 
in force. In fuch cafes the Governor-general fhould be 
obliged, with the fir ft opportunity, to fend home the whole 
cafe, with the reafons which have induced him and the 
Council to form their opinions; that the whole may come, 
in the manner which has already been defcribed, before His 
Majefty in Council, or may become a fubjedt for the delibera¬ 
tion of the Legiflature. 


SECT. I. 


Having thus marked out the kind of fubordination Conftuunori 
which fee ms to be fuited to the Afiatic lubjefts of Giea^ dial, financi. 
Britain, we have next to afcertain the judicial, financial, 
and military powers required to perfeft the eftabliftiment of 
it. Upon this intereftihg fubjeft, certain leading circum- dominions in 
fiances will dire# uS. The fervants of the Company and 
the'licenced inhabitants will require the Laws and law courts 
to which they have been habituated to appeal in Europe, 
while the natives will look for the continuation of the 
Part II. C c c a inftitutions 
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inftitutions and the jurifdiCtion which they underhand, and 
to which they are, from education and prejudices, attached. 
The Britifh fubje&s, in the fame way, will expect fuch 
a fyftem of revenue as can be rendered fubvervient to the 
maintenance of the Britifh fovereignty, and yet be 
accommodated to the trade by which the furplus revenue 
is to be realized in Europe. The natives will look back 
to the fyftem of taxation underftood in their country, and 
give their confidence to their European fuperiors, in pro¬ 
portion as the ancient financial fyftem feems to remain. 
This fyftem may become more, fixed in its characters, and 
more mild in its practice, than that to which they or their 
anceftors have been fubjeCted by gradually introducing 
into it the mild maxims of the Government of Britain; 
but as a fyftem it cannot be wholly relinquifhed or abolilhed. 
The Britifh army, in like manner,will expeCt a military ar¬ 
rangement coincident with that upon which the Company^ 
originally formed it; while the natives, who have hitherto 
looked up to the European art of war, as taught them by the 
Englifh, and to a fubordination with which they have been 
familiarized inaferies of campaigns, will expeCt, under it, fi- 
tuations in which their allegiance and their valour can be ob- 
ferved and rewarded. Such are the judicial, financial, and 
military powers, by which that kind of government required 
for Britifh India, muft be fupported; and from which it 
may be expected to derive energy and value. 
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. OF THE JUDICIAL POWER REQUIRED UNDER THE PRECED¬ 
ING PLAN OF GOVERNMENT. 

CON. TENTS. 

V 

'Mature of the judicial Power, and Circumflances with which its 
Progrefs is unwerfally blended.—Afpeci of it in the Hindoo 
Laws ; — in the Mahomedan Law ; — and during the Period 
from the Fall of the Mogul Empire to the Ffablijhment of the 
Britijh Power in India.—Progrefs of the Judicial Power under 
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the Eafi-India Company—In their ancient Factories—after the 
Supreme Court of Judicature was ef'ablijhed.—Fouzdary 
Courts for Criminal Cafes revived.—Nizamut Adawlut infti- 
tuted.—Changes made in tire Confitution of the Nizamut Adaw¬ 
lut in 1775 —in 1781 —in 1 7 8 7 .—Subfequent Changes and new 
Confitution of this Court.—Efablifhment of Courts of Circuity 
and of Courts—of Magif racy.—Exifing Defeats in the Judicial 
Power in Britifh India,—arifing from the Confitution of the 
Courts of Juflice—from the Obfcurity in which the Principles of 
the Law Courts have been involved—from thje Courts of Civil 
and Criminal Jurifdiblion being incorporated with thofe of Reve¬ 
nue and of Police—from the Attempts to engraft the Englijh 
Jurifprudence on that of Hindoofan.—Meafures calculated to 
remove thefe Defetfs— General Method of applying them.— 
Propofitions refecting the authority of the Judicial Power .— 
Supreme Court of Judicature to be continued ; but the Limits of 
its Civil, Criminal, and Revenue JurifdiStion to be difinttly 
afcertained.—Subordinate Courts, with the Power of Appeal to 
remain.—Court of Admiralty to be vefed with more enlarged 
Powers.—Confitution and Station of the Supreme Court of Judi¬ 
cature.—Procedure in the Supreme Court of Judicature acting in 
its Civil and Criminal Capacities.—Parties who may feek 
Judgment in the Supreme Court—Efablifhment of a Court of 
Rcquefs.—Efablifhment of Courts for the Natives, SubjeSls of 
Great Britain.—Natives, Subjects of Great Britain, defined. 
St he Mahomcdan Law, fubjeft to Modifications by the Governor- 
general and Council, to be the Rule of Conduct in the Native 
Courts.—The Nizamut Adawlut to be fationary at the P refiden- 
cies, with its Confitution and Powers.—To have a Regifer, or 
6 v Affiant 
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Affifant Officer of Court.—Duties of the Regifter.—furifdic¬ 
tion of the Nizamut Adawlut, as a Civil Court.—Jurifdiftion 
of the Nizamut Adawlut when ailing as a Criminal Court .— 
Jurifdiltion and Conftitution of the Duan’s Court „ or Court of 
Revenue?—under the Eaft-India Company? when they frjt 
obtained the Duannee.—Remedies fuggefted for improving it .— 
Conjlitution and Jurifdillion of the Courts of Circuit — 
Limits of their Jurifdillion.—The puifne Judges, or Deputies? 
to be appointed in their Place? to prefde in the Courts of Circuit? 
-—both to take the Oath of Office? and for the faithful Dif- 
charge of their Duty—To be liable to Penalties for Breach of 
it.—Courts of Circuit ought to have a Regijler? with Cauzies 
and Mufties.—Periods of the Circuits.—Procedure in Civil 
Cafes. — In Criminal Cafes—to report their Proceedings .— 
Executions to be conformable to the Religion and Ufages of 
the People. — Conftitution of the Provincial Courts of Re¬ 
venue — The fame Principles of Law to direct the Pro¬ 
ceedings of thefe Courts? as thoj'e which form the Rule of 
Judgment in the Nizamut Adawlut.—Conftitution and Jurif- 
diftion of the Inferior Courts of Magiftrates.—Principles and 
Forms upon which thefe Courts? in their different Capacities? are 
to proceed.—The Calldlors to be the Judges in the Courts of 
Magiftracy? under certain Reftriliions.—Magiftrates to have 
a Deputy.—Extent of the Jurifdiftion? and Duties of Ma¬ 
giftrates.—Proceedings of Magiftrates to be Matters of Re¬ 
cord.—How Magiftrates arc to proceed againft Zemindars? &c. 
Refult of the Whole of this Syftem of Judicial Power. — A Syftem 
of Police required for our Afatic Poffeffions,—Separate Objefls 
Part. II. and 
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and Principles of Police and of Law.—The Officer of Police 
to have the Power of detecting or preventing Wrongs or Crimes , 
but not of trying or punifhing them.—The diversified Ranks and Pri¬ 
vileges of the Inhabitants require, that a Police , under Modifica¬ 
tions, ffiould be made efficient.—Progrefs of Police in Hindoojian 
—Among the Hindoos—Under the Mogul Government — 
Under the Laf-India Company.—Police Ljlablijhment of 
1773 .—Police Efablifment of 1784 .—Recent Improve¬ 
ment upon this Police . — Plan of Police propofed by the 
Governor-General, &c. in lySS.—Affifiances expelled in 
realizing this Plan, from new modelling the Court of 
Requefs.—From an Adt for the Relief of Infohent Debtors. 
Objections.—Mode of efablijhing Regulations of Police , coin¬ 
cident with the Plan of Govenunent, and of Courts of JuJlica. 
— Propofed Confutation of Courts of Police, for all the AJiatic 
Poffieffions of Britain. — Means of defraying the Charges of Police . 
—Objects and Duties of the Officer of Police.—Forms of Proce¬ 
dure in the Courts of Police.—Mode of connecting this Plan 
of Police, with that known to the Native Princes.—Coincided 
with the preceding Plan of Government and ofjurifdidlion 
Connexion of the foreign Judicial Power with the Court for 
the Trial of Indian Delinquents in Britain. 
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J N every country the judicial power arifes from the ap- Nature of the 
plication of the fimple precepts of juftice, to the rights of powerand 
life and property of the fubjeCts which it comprehends; ^wkh'*' 
and in the hiftory of every people, we difeover thefe pre- which its 
cepts mingled with religious opinions, and with the acci- uniformly 
dental events which have given a particular call to their blendcd * 
characters and manners. Hence it has always been difficult 
to alter, and impracticable totally to change courts of 
law. 

The laws which have prevailed in Hindooftan have been of it 
of two diftinCt deferiptions; thofe of the Hindoos, and 
thofe of the Mahomedans: both of thefe fnecies of laws 
were intimately blended with the religion of thofe two 
orders of people, fo that an attempt to encroach on the 
one would be as much felt, as a violation of the other would 
be refitted. 

The laws of the Hindoos, from Mr. Halhed’s translation 
of them, appear to be a collection of fimple maxims of 
juftice, applicable to the objeCts of a primaeval and original 
people. In practice, however, the judges feem to have 
been uniformly influenced by the rites and cuftoms of their 
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fuperftition, though their conduct muft have been con 
trouled by fuccefiive conquerors. 

Under the Mogul empire the principles of the Maho 
medan law, taken from its relation to the Koran, have 
been explained by the fe£ts into which the lawyers were 
divided. Mr. Hamilton, in his traflation of the Hedaya, 
informs us, that the MufTulman, conquerors of India 
eftabliflied, with their religion and form of government, 
rules of pra&ice for their courts of juftice.j that though 
they in general made the Koran their rule of judgment 
in the conquered countries, yet that they allowed the 
Hindoos, in fpiritual matters, where they alone were .par¬ 
ties, to appeal to their own Pundits. The Hindoos thus 
enjoyed an indulgence with regard to their ancient 
courts, except in cafes refpedting property, in which 
a Mahomedan was a party. Here the decifion always < 
proceeded upon the Mahomedan law. This laft circum- 
ftance may, perhaps, be confidered as the fource of the 
prevailing corruption of the Mahomedan law courts, in 
which the decifion was generally the refult of a bargain 
between the Magiftrate and the party who could pay the 
higheft bribe. Thefe abufes, however, did not alter the 
lpirit of the law, which, in its oftenfible operation, con¬ 
tinued to be invariable. In criminal cafes, the Mahomedan 
courts alone decided; and, as has already been hinted, in 
cafes of property where one of the parties was a Muffulman. 
Appeals, however, could be made to the Hindoo lawyers 
(for this clafs of people had no regular courts of juftice) 

in 
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m cafes where the Mahomedan law had made no provifion 
or in which a Mahomedan had no intereft. 


In Hindooftan feveral events occurred which materially 
affeCted the progrefs of the judicial power. When the Mo¬ 
guls entered upon their conqueft, as well as after they had 
laid the foundations of their empire, they were animated 
with the ftrongeft zeal for the propagation of their religion; 
and, among other advantages which they expeCted to de¬ 
prive from its becoming the eftablifhed faith, in their new 
empire, were the introduction of laws, and of law courts, 
which were to be looked up to as perfeCt, becaufe they 
were believed to be facred. The nature and extent of the 
conqueft, however, required that the military eftablilh- 
ment Ihould be large and permanent; and that the Em¬ 
peror himfelf, as fovereign, (hould delegate, in the pro¬ 
vinces, his judicial as well as his military powers. Hence 
the reafon why that part of the law which regarded re- 
• venue, came to be placed under a particular officer (the 
Duan) who was made independent of the Governor of the 
province, remitted the produce of the revenues to the feat 
of the fovereignty, and was amenable only to the Emperor 
or to his vizier. And hence, too, the reafon why the Go¬ 
vernors of the provinces endeavoured to corrupt the civil 
and criminal courts; becaufe this was the belt method of 
being independent of the Duan, and a productive means 
of enriching themfelves, during the uncertain period of their 
government. It could not, however, from the magnitude 
of the conqueft, but happen, that fome of the ancient 
Part IL Dddz Chiefs 
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, cn ^ l> f . Chiefs would be allowed to continue in their fovereignties^ 
though they were now to be fubje&ed to a fpecies of feu¬ 
dal dependence, and payment of a quit-rent to a new^ 
mailer; No more of the Mahomedan inftitutions were’ in¬ 
troduced into thefe diftrifts, than was fufficient to enable 
the Rajahs to raife that quantity of revenue which, in the 
firft place, could afford the tribute to be paid to the Mo¬ 
gul; and, in the next place, enable them to fupport theifc- 
own authority. Hence the ancient Hindoovee civil and 
9 crimina l inftitutions remained in thefe diftrifts, though, 
modified by an intermixture of Mahomedan law, and by 
fuch events as gave rife to new decifions upon the fpirit of 
that jurifpmdence. One of the circumft'ances, which en- 
creafed the degree in which the Mahomedan inftitutions 
prevailed, was the relation which, in all conquered coun¬ 
tries, rauft fubfifl between police and revenue: the exercife 
of the one being conftantly required to enfure the payment: 
©f the other. 


—And dir- 
ing the pe¬ 
riod from the 
fall of the 
Mogul em¬ 
pire to the 
eftabli fitment 
of the Britilh 
power in In¬ 
dia. 


Such, in general, feems to Have been the fituation of the 
Judicial Power during the vigor of the Mogul Govern¬ 
ment. The ufurpers, who contributed to the fall of this 
empire, were either its officers, or Mahomedan foldiers of 
fortune ; and as they had no idea of any other government 
but of one refembling the monarchy which they had over¬ 
turned, they, of courfe, imitated it in their political 
arrangements. Like the Mogul, they had' their Daans. 
depending on them; and like him they made police fub- 
fervient to the revenue laws; under them, as under the 
3 Mogul, 
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Mogul, civil and criminal courts were ufed, as inftruments ^SECT. ir. 
for confirming the power of the new Sovereign, or for giv¬ 
ing authority to the officers, to whom, he entrufted the 
different portions of his territory. 

Such of the Rajahs as became Feudatories of thefe ufur- 
pers, continued the degree of Mahomedan Jurifprudence, 
which has already been lhewn to have been introduced into 
their governments ; while thofe of them, who became 
abfolutely independent, continued nearly the fame degree of 
it, as the moft effectual means wnich they could employ, to 
obtain refources for fupporting their fovereignty. 


In this fituation, Great Britain found the judicial power, 
in the provinces which fell to it, not as an abfolute com 
queft, but under treaties authorifing the Eaft-India Company 
to affume the rank of officers of the Mogul, or of allies, and 
partakers of power with native Princes and States.. 


Progrefs of 
the judicial 
power under 
the Eaft-In¬ 
dia Company* 


The events which attended our conquefts and the eftablifh- 
ment of our power, were of that kind, which prevented the 
Company’s Officers and Governors from even thinking of 
innovations on the judicial power. It was time only, and 
the circumftances which neceffarily occurred between con¬ 
querors directed by merchants, influenced chiefly by com¬ 
mercial ideas, that pointed out the expediency of intro¬ 
ducing the laws of England, as a better means of regulating 
the judicial power, than the Mahomedan laws feemed to 
afford. Several circumftances contributed to favor thisinno- 
Part II.. vation,. 
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vation. Formerly, the Company’s agents were dependents 
on the country powers, and obliged to purchafe decifions in 
their law courts at a high price; now, they were mailers, 
and could direct thefe law courts in the manner of the chiefs 
from whom they had wrefted the authority. Hence, one 
great fource of the oppreflions of which the natives com¬ 
plained, as well as of the vindication which the fervants of 
the Company offered of their conduct, by faying, that it 
was agreeable to the eflablifhed judicial procedure in the 
provinces. 


Anterior to the conqueft, we have already fecn, that 
Government had veiled the Company with the powers of 
exerciling civil, criminal, and martial law, in the feats of 
their trade ; that Mayor’s Courts had been erefted at their 
different Prefulencies ; and that to thefe, they reforted, both 
in luch. cafes as occurred between their own dependents, and 
in cafes where the nature of the fuit enabled them to bring 
the natives into court. It was, therefore, an obvious expe¬ 
dient with the Company, to extend this kind of judicial 
power over the provinces which had fallen to their arms. 
If the Hindoos had detefled and execrated the Mogul 
jurisprudence, Hill they had been inured to it; and if the 
Mahomedans had relu&antly admitted the Engiilh to par¬ 
ticipate in the fovereignty, Hill they had confidered the Ihare 
of it which they retained, as entitling them to preferve the 
law courts, that had originally marked their government, 
and to which they had been habituated to appeal. Such 
circumltances made the inhabitants in general relu< 5 lant to 

admit 
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admit the change, and more difpofed to value an evil which 
they knew, thaa to augur good of one which they could 
not comprehend. The Englifh, befides, by affuming the 
character of officers of the Mogul, and fupporters of the 
Nabobs, in whofe names they adminiftered juftice, in the 
very attempt to alter the characters of the judicial power, 
were obvioufly counteracting the prejudices of their depen¬ 
dents and new fubjeCls. We can, therefore, eafily account 
for the flow degrees and difficulty with which their new 
judicial proceedings advanced ; and why an intermixture of 
Mahomedan and Englifh laws has been adopted in our 
Afiatic provinces. 


When the Supreme Court of Judicature was introduced, 
it was found calculated for the purpoles of correcting defeCts 
in the practice of the Mayor’s Courts (already known in the 
provinces), and of deciding all cafes between Britifh fub- 
jeCts, or thofe comprehended under that defcription of in¬ 
habitants. In thofe cafes, however, in which the natives 
were parties, neither its procedure nor its decifions met 
their prejudices or their notions of law. Hence the 
origin of the regulations which were introduced in the law 
courts for the natives; and hence the changes on this fub- 
jeCt, from one fy Item to another, during the laft thirty years. 


In 1772, Fouzdary Courts*, for the trial of criminals, 
were inftituted in the feats of the collectors in the different 

provinces, 

* “ Fouzdar, the Chief Magiftrate of a large diftrift, who has charge of thepolice, 
and takes cognizance of all criminal matters ; alfo a Commander of the foldiers. 
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provinces, who were directed to fuperintend the proceedings 
of the officers of thefe law courts; and ordered to fee that 
the neceffary witnefles were fummoned and examined ; and, 
in fine, to take care that the decifions were fair and im¬ 
partial. 

That this plan might gradually ripen into a more perfect 
pra6tice, a fupcrior court of criminal jurifdi&ion was efta- 
bliihed, under the denomination of Nizamut Adawlet +, for 
revifing the proceedings of the provincial criminal courts; 
while a fimilar controul over this court was lodged in the 
chief and council of Moorlhedabad, as has already been 
fpecified, to have been veiled in the collectors, over the 
provincial courts. This laft meafure was foon found to be 
inadequate, and was abolilhed. The Nizamut Adawlut, 
of confequence, was removed to Calcutta, and placed under 
the immediate charge of aDarogha§, fubjeCt to the controul 
of the Prefident and the Council, who, by this innovation, 
were enabled to revife the fentences of all the criminal courts 
in capital cafes. 


Sometimes it is one who receives the rents from the Zemindars, and accounts with 
the Government for them. The diftrid of lands under his jurifdidion, is called 
Chuckla.” Jnjdian Vocabulary. 

•j- “ Nizamut, the office of a Nazim; that is, the firil officer of a province, in 
whofc hands the executive power is lodged, ufually fliled the Nabob. 

u Adawlct, a Court of Judicature for the trial of caufes refpeding property.” 

Indian Vocabulary. 


§ “ Parogha, a fupcrintcndant. , 


Mr. Gladwin. 

This 
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This arrangement, with a few alterations, continued sect, ii. 
till 1775, when the Nizamut Adawlut was again efta- Cha 
blilhed at Moorfliedabad, under the fuperintendence of 
the Naib Nazim* * * § , by whom Fouzdars were appointed in the of the Nva-* 
feveral diftri<fts for apprehending and bringing to trial^ all lut,iu 177 J— 
offenders again ft the public peace. 


This fyftem was adhered to till 1781, when the —in *78* 
eftablifhments of Fouzdars and Tannadars + were abolifhed, 
and in lieu of them, the civil judges, being Company’s 
covenanted fervantSj, . were inverted with power, as 
magiftrates, of apprehending dekoits §, and perfons charged 
with the commiffion of wrongs or crimes, of a£ts of vio¬ 
lence, within their refpe&ive jurifdictions, and of fending 
them for trial to the neareft Fouzdary Court, remaining upon 
its ancient eftablifliment. To enable Government to watch 
over this mode of adminiftering juftice, there was eftablifh- 
ed, under the controul of the Governor-general, a feparatc 
branch of this department, at the Prefidency, to receive 
monthly returns of the fentences paffed in the Fouzdary 
courts, with a Remembrancer, whofe duty it was to a£t as 
affiftant to the Governor-general in difeharging this impor¬ 
tant truft. 


* Nalb Nazim, Deputy Nazim# 

v) / , ' . 

f u Tannadar, a v ‘ ff 

§ “ Decoyt, a Robber*. 
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Tt wasfoon, however, found, that this plan was infuffi- 
cient for the purpofes intended by it. The authority of the 
Englifh magiftrate was, on. many occafions, evaded by the 
Zemindars, and principal land-holders. This obliged thefe 
magiftrates to deliver over the perfons, charged with breaches, 
©f the peace, to the Darogah of the Fouzdary court, 
where, for petty crimes, they often remained in prifon for 
years, and where, to obtain relief, they were under the 
neceflity of ufrng every means to evade juftice, and to efcape 
from punifhment. 

To remedy this evil, in 1787, the magiftrates were 
vefted with authority, to hear and decide on petty cafes of 
affray, fuch as giving abufive names, and the like; and to 
in|li6t corporal punHhments; or impofe fines on the 
offenders. To render the authority of thefe magiftrates 
more complete, they were made colle6tors of the revenues 
in their refpedtive diftri&s. 

It was foon found, from the reports of thefe col’Iedtors 
to the Governor-general and Council, that even this im¬ 
provement was inefficient, and that courts of circuit were 
required to infure a more prompt and impartial: adminif- 
tration of criminal law. In the firft place, the Governor- 
general refumed the fuperintendence of the adminiftration 
of criminal juftice; removed the Nizamut Adawlut, or 
chief criminal court, from Moorfhedabad to Calcutta, 
directing that it fhould confift of the Governor-general and 
Members of the Supreme Council, affifted by the Cauzy uj 
s . Cozaat 
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Cozaat, or head. Cauzy* of the provinces, and two Muf- 
tiesf; That it fhould meet once a week', or oftener, as 
bufinefs fhould require; and exercife all the powers lately 
veiled in the Naib Nazim, as fuperintendent of the Niza- 
mut Adawlut; That it fltould leave the declaration of the 
law, as applicable to the circumllances of the cafe, to the 
Cauzy ul Cozaat and the Mufties; That it fhould have a 
Regifter, or an officer to diredt the executive bufinefs of the 
Court, who, with the lawyers, were to take the oaths, 
that they would decide with impartiality andjuftice. The 
decilions of this court were to be regulated by the Maho- 
medanlaw, according to the do&rine of Yuzef and Mohura- 
mud. Perfian copies of the proceedings in all criminal cafes, 
tried by the courts of-circuit, were to be referred to this 
court for decifion. When it palfed final fentence, a copy of 
this fentence, with a figned warrant, certifying the manner 
in which it was to be executed, was lent to the judges of the 
court of circuit, that they might fee it put into execution. 




\ 


In the next place, courts of circuit were inftituted for the ~Ertabfiflt. 
trial of criminal cafes, three for the province of Bengal, and Gouts of 
.one for Bahar, viz. courts at Calcutta, Moorlhedabad, Dacca, c " u "~* 
and Patna. Each court of circuit was to be fuperintended by 
two covenanted fetvants of the Company, affilted by a Cauzi 
and Mufti. The judges were to take the oath, that they 

* iC Cauzy or Kazzi, a Mahomedan Judge*” 

m 

f H Mufty, a High Prieft. It fignifics properly an Interpreter of the Law* 

He is under the Gauzy.” 
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CHAP. l. would decide with integrity and impartiality, and were to 

'--•—' ] iave a Regifter who Ihould take the fame oath. The Cauzies 

and Mufties were to be in the nom ination of the Governor- 
general in. Council, to take the moft folemn oath, before the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and to repeat the fame, every fix months, in 
the circuit court, viz. on the i ft of January, and ill of July. 
Thefe circuit courts were to be held twice in their refpe&ive 
divifions each year, fetting out on the ill of March and xft of 
O&ober; and, on their return to Moorlhedabad, Dacca, and 
Patna, to proceed to try all perfons committed by the Ma- 
giftrates of thefe cities. In the charge againft the prifoner, 
his confeffion was to betaken with caution. The Cauzy and 
Mufti were to explain the futwah or law, as applicable to 
the circumftances of the cafe, and to atteft their opinions 
with their feals and fignatures. The judges were to pals 
fentence, in the terms of the futwah, and to iflue their war¬ 
rant to the magiftrate, for the lame to be carried into exe¬ 
cution, without delay, except in cafes where death or per¬ 
petual imprifonment were to be infli£fed; which, if the 
judges Ihould fee caufe to difappove, either on the ground 
of the trial, or of the futwah, the whole was to be reported 
to the Nizamut Adawlut; the final fentence of which, was 
to be awaited for, before the futwah could be carried into 
e ffc&. The do6lrine of Yuzef and Mohummud, in refpeft 
to trials for murder, was to be the general rule, for the 
officers of the court; and the do&rine of Aboo Huneelah, 
which referred to the inftrument with which the crime 
was committed, and not to the intention, was to be no 
longer in force. The relations, in future, were to be de- 

• barred 
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barred from pardoning the offender. The judges were to 
report to the Nizamut Adawlut every inftance in which the 
Cauzies or Mufties had been guilty of mifconduft in the dif- 
charge of their duty. The judges were to viftt the goals, 
and to fee that the treatment which the prifoners received 
•was proper, and to Report to the Nizamut Adawlut the in¬ 
flates of mifconduft in magiftrates; they were alfo to re¬ 
port to it, fuch proportions as might appear to them 
calculated for. the better regulation of the trials of prifo¬ 
ners, and for the improvement of the police of the country. 
In cafes where they lliould be of different opinions on thefe 
fubje&s, the fenior judge was to have the calling vote. 


In the laft place, the Collectors in the different diflrifts, 
were to be conftituted magiftrates within the limits of their 
colle&orfhip. The fubftance of the regulations laid down for 
their conduct was, as follows: the jurisdiction of the ma- 
giftrate was to extend over all places within the limits of his 
colleCtorfhip, excepting thofe fituated within the limits of 
the cities of Moorfhedabad, Patna, Dacca, and Calcutta ; the 
three firft of which were to be allowed diftinCt jurifdiCtions, 
the laft was to be fubjeCt to the fupreme court. The magif- 
trate was to take an oath, that he would aft with impartiality 
and integrity. His duties were to be, to apprehend mur¬ 
derers, robbers, thieves, houfebreakers, and to commit them 
to take their trial before the court of circuit: He was to 
iffue his warrant for apprehending perfons charged with 
thefe crimes, upon information being made to him, on oath 
and after examining the party, either to difeharge him, or 
Part II. ' to 
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chap.I. to commit him for trial: He was not to admit to bail, per- 
v fons, againft whom there was probable evidence of murder, 
robbery, theft, and houfebreaking *. He was to try petty 
offences, fuch as abufive language, affrays, &c. and, after 
proof, to infli£t a corporal punilhment, not exceeding fif¬ 
teen rattans, or imprifonment, not exceeding the term of 
fifteen days. If the charge fhould be found groundlefs, he 
was to punifh the accufer, in the preceeding proportions, or 
to impole upon him a fine of fifty rupees, where the party 
fhould neither be a Zemindar, Chowdrie, or Talookdar,* 
paying a revenue of 10,000 rupees annually, nor a pofTeffor 
of ayma land,f paying a rent to Government of 500 rupees 
per annum, nor of free land of the value of 1000 rupees: 
but this fine was not to exceed 200 rupees, and the exa< 5 t 
fum was to be left to the dilcretion of the magiftrate. The 
magi ft rate was alfo to give public notice to the Cauzy and 
Canongoe§ of each Pergunnah, in his diftridt, of the in¬ 
tended arrival of the court of circuit at the ftation ; to de¬ 
liver to the judge of it, a lift of all the perfons committed 
to prifon, or held in bail, for trial, with copies of the 
charge preferred againft: them, the lift of witnefies, &c. and 
after fentence fhould be palled, upon receiving a warrant 

* Zemindar, a perfon who holds a trad of land immediately of Government, on 
condition of paying the rent of it. He is firfl in rank among the landholders. Chow- 
drie, an inferior Zemindar or landholder. Talookdar, the proprietor of a final! 
zemindary, who pays his rent lometimes to Government, and fometimes to the Ze¬ 
mindar or Chowdrie. 

f Ayma Land. Land granted by the King, in fome places fubjedf to a final! 
quit-rent. It is hereditary. 

§ Canongoe, a perfon fent by the Nabob tofurvey the diftridls granted to the Com¬ 
pany. Alfo Regilter of the Suba or Province, who holds his commiHion from the 
£mperor. Literally, ajpeakerof the law. 

from 
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from the judges of the court of circuit, to fee it carried 
into execution: He was alfo to fubmit to the judges of the 
courts of juftice, lifts of all perfons whom he might have 
apprehended and difcharged: He was to vifit the goals, at 
lea ft, once a month, and to fee that feperate apartments 
were affigned to prifoners under fentence of death; one land 
of apartment was to be allowed to perfons fentenced to impri- 
fbnment by the court of circuit; another, to perfons com- 
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mitted to take their trial before it; an4 a third, to perfons 
under fentence for petty offences: He was in the event of 
any European Britifh fubjedt, becoming amenable to juftice, 
to fend him to be tried in the fupreme court of judicature, 
whither he was to repair himfelf, and take meafures, or give 
fecurity for the attendance of the witneffes in the trial. In 
cafes where the witneffes, from inability or poverty, Ihould 
not be able to defray the charge of the journey, he was to re¬ 
port the fame to the Nizamut Adawlut for its determination. 
Ail Europeans, not Britifh fubjc&s (French fubje&s excepted, 
who were to be treated as Britifh fubjedfs) were to be equally 
amenable with the natives to him within his diftridf, and to 
be tried in the court of circuit. When it fhould become 
neceffary to commit a Zemindar, or Landholder, he was to 
notify the fame to the Governor-general. When the court 
of circuit Ihould diredf a pecuniary compenfation to a party 
injured, the magiftrate was to fee the decree carried into- 
execution ; all complaints, with the orders upon them, were 
to be recorded in the magiftrates office, both in Englifh and 
Perfian, and monthly to be forwarded to the Nizamut Adaw¬ 
lut ; returns were to be made fpecifying the names of the 
perfons apprehended, and date of their apprehenfion, with 
Part II. ' kfts 
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lifts of prifoners, confined under fentence; of perfons on whom 
fentence had been pafled in the court of circuit; and of perfons 
tried and their caufes referred to the Nizamtit Adawlut*. 

It appears from this hiftory of the judicial power in the 
center of the Britifh provinces (and allowing for the differ¬ 
ence of fituation and circumftances of our fettlements on 
the Coromandel coaft, the fame obfervation may be made 
on judicial procedure in them) that the experiments 
which had hitherto been made, did not produce the be¬ 
neficial cffe&s which were intended by them; and the rea- 
ibns are obvious. 

In the firft jA&tc, the law of the country, as exifting 
during the period of the Mogul power, was mixed in its 
fources, and rendered obfeure by the interpretation of 
the lawyers; Though the Mahomedan jurifprudence was 
appealed to in the law courts which the Moguls infti- 
tuted, yet it was neceflary, from the nature of the cafes 
on v hich they decided, (to wit; the rights of the land¬ 
holders, many of whom were Hindoos, and the quantum of 
revenue to be paid in the progreflion from the Peon to the 
Farmer and to the Zemindar) to give fome attention to 
the original tenures by which fubje&s were allowed to hold 
their property, as well as to the circumftances attending 
the new duties which were impofed upon them. This creat¬ 
ed an intermixture of Hindovee ufages, and of Mahomedan 

' * See Regulations for the Adminiftration of juftice in the Fouzdary, or Criminal 
Courts. Calcutta, 1791. Page 18, 21* 

jurif- 
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jurifdi&ion: many, , too, of the Rajahs of an inferior order 
were allowed to retain the ufages in their different diftndts; of 
confequence their ancient praaice remained in force, while 
tlffey copied feveral of the forms of the Mahomedan law courts, 
particularly for the purpofes of police, and for levying the 
duties which they paid as quit-rents. 



In the next place, after the fall of the empire, the di- 
flinaion between the Duan’s courts and the Nabob’s, was 
by no means preferved. The neceffities of the new fovereign 
(to fay nothing of the rapacity of a low adventurer exercifing 
power) led to great irregularity in jurifdi&ion of every 
kind ; fo that when Great-Britain came to be in poffeffion 
of the provinces, it found the law courts of the natives 
highly corrupted, and the principles to which they appealed 
fo involved in commentaries, as to be fcarcely intelligible, 
particularly to foreigners. Of this we have a fti iking proof 
in the reports lately made refpe&ing the hate of law courts 
in Bengal, where it has taken not lefs than thirty years to 
decide on the queftion, whether, in trials for murder, the 
do&rine of Yuzef and Mohummud, who made the inten¬ 
tion the criterion of guilt, or whether the dodtrine of A boo 
Huneefah, who made the manner or inftruments with 
which the crime was committed, the rule for determining 
the punilhment, was the dodtrine in the futvvah or law ? 


In the third place, there exifted an original defect in the in- 
flitution of law courts in Hindooftan, which, in itfelf, muff 
Part II. Fff ' have 
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have rendered them unequal to the purpofes for which they 
were intended, and open to great corruption, viz. That the 
civil and criminal laws were intermixed, and that the re¬ 
venue laws and ufages for police were blended with both,, 
and with each other. Wherever this has taken place the 
rights of property are undefined, crimes may efcape punifh- 
ment, and breaches of the peace may become frequent. It 
is owing to the defined limits between the civil and the 
criminal laws of England, that they fo nearly approach 
to the perfection of the law of Nature 4 , and it is owing 
to the revenue laws being diftintt from both, and the 
police fubordinatc to the whole, that the liberties and 
fafety of the fubjedt are fo exactly afeertained and generally 
underftood. 


—-From the 
attempts $o 
engraft the 
Englilh ju • 
rifprudcnce 
on that of 
Hiodoofian* 


lH. the laft place, the experiments which have been made 
to engraft the laws and practice in England upon the ju* 
rifdi&ions in India have proved to us, that the moft laud¬ 
able efforts which we have been able to 'make ftill have not 
anfwered the beneficial ends they were intended to pro¬ 
duce, though the Supreme Court of Judicature has been 
found adequate to all the purpofes of protecting Britifh, 
fubjeds, or thofe of the inhabitants who are included 
in that defeription : hence the fhiftings from fouzdary 
courts, in different diftrids, uuder collectors who were 
Company's covenanted fervants, and the eftablifhmcnt of 
theNizamut Adawlutat Moorfhedabad, under the controul 
of the Chief and Council of that city : hence the removal of 
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it to Calcutta, under the charge of a Darogah, fubjeCt to , S£C r ~ **•, 
the controul of the Prefidcnt and Council: hence its being 
again eftablilhed at Moorfhedabad, under the fuperinten- 
dence of the Naib Nazim, by whom Fouzdars were ap¬ 
pointed in the feveral diftriCts; and hence the adminiftra- 
■tion of it being again brought under the controul of the 
Governor-general, and the eftablifhment of collectors as 
magiftrates within their refpeCtivc diftriCts: hence the recent 
regulations which have fixed theNizamut Adawlut at Calcut¬ 
ta, under the Governor-general and Council, See. and hence 
the inftitution of judges of circuit and magiftrates of diftriCts. 

All thus has been experiment, not yet fufficiently full to, ^ . 
allow of any other opinion, but that we mult go on gra¬ 
dually to improve on the courts of jufticc known in that y / 
country, till time and habits fhall give them fuch degree of 
perfection, as the prejudices and manners of the people 
will admit. Though the attempt to do more might be 
perfectly agreeable to the liberality of the Britilh nation, it 
would only tend to diminilh, inftead of foftering the alle¬ 
giance and attachments of the natives, looking up for our 
protection. 

Two obvious meafurcs feem to prefent thcpifelvcs in w 

forming plans for improving the judicial power in our remove thefe 
Afiatic provinces; firft, that the Engliih law fhould be 
continued as the rule of conduCt for Britifh fubjeCts, or 
forthofewho have been included in that defeription ; next, 
that the diftinCt objeds of law, viz. property, life, reve- 
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nue, and the prefervation of the public peace or police 
fliould direft in an arrangement of the native law courts. 
The abufes in the law courts of the country might thus 
gradually be done away, viz. the intermixture of civil and 
criminal cafes, with cafes refpefting revenue, and the pre¬ 
fervation of police. In police the magiftrate has to prevent 
or deleft irregularities or crimes, the judges of the pre¬ 
ceding deferiptions try and punifh them. 

Supposing thefc meafures admitted, we may, on the bads 
of them, luggeft feme general propofitions, calculated to 
eftablilh, firft, the judicial power, as it is intended to 
proteft the fubjefts of Great Britain in India, and fuch 
of the inhabitants as have been brought under that def- 
cription ; and next, propofitions which it may be expe¬ 
dient to adopt for preferving to the natives the gradations 
and forms of their own law courts, in the manner they 
have been new modelling by the humane and equitable 
jurifprudence of Great Britain. In bringing forward both 
of thefe kinds of propofitions, we mull keep in view 
the diftinft objefts of law courts, viz. property , life, and re¬ 
venue ; and conclude, by treating of police, as diftinguiihcd 
in its nature from law, though the only means of ren¬ 
dering law courts ufeful and refpefted, and the govern¬ 
ment which eftablifhes them, the fource of proteftion to 
the natives of India. 

Upon 
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Upon thefe principles of arrangement, the following pro- SECT. II. 
pofitions are fubmitted on the fubjed of the law courts in- Propofitions 
tended to proted the property and lives of the inhabitants of* 

of our Indian provinces; that is, of thofe who have been p^ v ]“ dicial 
comprehended in the general defcription of Britilh fubjeds. 


First. It ispropofed, to continue the Supreme Court of 
, } , Judicature; but, by degrees, more clearly to define the li¬ 

mits of its proceedings, when ading in its civil and cri- 
' / ^ minal capacities ; and when ading in aid of the Governors 
i and Councils judging of matters of revenue. That, as 
‘ at prefent, all Britifh fubjeds, whether Armenians or 
French, (the fubjeds of France, by the treaty concluded at 
Verfailles in 1787, were included in that defcription) fhould 
be under its protedion. * 


Supreme 
Court of Ju* 
dicature to 
be continued, 
but the li¬ 
mits of its 
civil, crimi¬ 
nal, and re¬ 
venue jurif- 
diftion, to be 
diitintf ly as¬ 
certained. 


Second. It is propofed to continue the fubordinate courts Subordinate 
of juftice, which, at prefent, exifl in the Britilli fettlements, the power' of 
for trying lefler cafes by the Englifh law ; and that, from thefe 10 rB ' 
courts, appeals may be made to the fupreme court, in matters 
of property, as in England ; but not in cafes where parties 
have been found guilty of petty larcenies, in the manner to 
be hereafter fpccified. 

Third. It is propofed, that the Supreme Court of Judi- Courts of 
cature, fhould be more fully veiled with the powers of ading b^yeftcIT ^ 
as a Court of Admiralty ; or the Governor-general, of ap- JJ* 
pointing Admiralty Courts, upon the fame principles with powers* 
Part II. <, thofe 
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tbofe in England, and in the manner to be hereafter pointed 

out. 



The natural fixation of the Britiih provinces prefents 
us with an extent of lea coaft, as well as of navigable rivers, 
and the commerce with thefe provinces, whether European 
or internal, requires a Court of Admiraty : it might be 
proper therefore to eftablilh one to take cognizance of all 
cafes at each of the Prcfidencies. The objeas of thefe courts 
ought to be defined, viz. to judge and try cafes of murder, 
piracy, felony, crimes, trefpafles, and mifdemeanoi s com¬ 
mitted on the feas, within the Company s limits between 
the Streights of Magellan and the Cape of Good Hope:^ 
and alfo, to try all pleas ot contra&s, debts, exchanges of 
policies of infurance, accounts, charter-party agreements, 
loading of ihips, contracts relative to freights or lhips hired, 
tranfport money, maritime ufury, or bottomry ; and, in 
general, all trefpafles, injuries, complaints, demands, and 
matters, whether civil or maritime, between merchants, 
owners, or proprietors of Ihips employed within the Com¬ 
pany’s limits, or done on, public rivers, in ports, or harbours, 
belonging to their territories; and, in general, to fubjeet 
the parties to the fame fines and punilhments, as in 
England. 


Fourth. It is propofed, that the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Ihould be Itationary at Calcutta; and that it 
Ihould conlift of a Chief Judge and four puifne Judges, 

the whole to be in the appointment of His Majefty, with 
s adequate 
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adequate falarics; to take an oath, &c. as fpecified in the 
ASt oi the thirteenth of the King and fubfequent Ads, 
eftabliihing their jurifdi&ion ; and to be liable, upon 
charges exhibited before tKe Governor and Council of their 
having aCted with partiality or corruption, to be lent 
home for trial, before the Committee of Parliament infti- 
tuted for the trial of Indian delinquents. 


Fifth. It may be expedient, that the line of proceedings 
in the Supreme Court, acting either in its civil or criminal 
capacity, be declared to be as in England, when the parties 
are Britifh fubjects; but to vary, when one of the parties is 
a native, or when both parties are natives and appeal to it. 
In the former cafe, the laws of England ought to be the 
rule of judgment, but the court tb be obliged to call in a 
certain number of the judges of the native courts, to inter¬ 
pret the procedure to the natives, with the reafons of the 
decifion. In the latter cafe, after the trial has proceeded 
upon the fame forms, it may be left with them to accept or 
not, of the protection of the Britifli laws ; if one or both 
of the parties Ihould decline this protection, then the court 
ought to be vetted with the power of pledging itfelf pub¬ 
licly, that, in fo far as the cafe will admit, the parties, as 
they have appealed to the general jultice of the Supreme 
Court, lhould have a decifion agreeable to their own laws, 
as interpreted by their own judges, who fhalL be pre- 
fent to declare what their decifion would have been but 
that it fhould be pronounced by the court itfelf, to imprefs 
Part II. pities 
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t chap. I. parties of this defcription with proper ideas of the autho¬ 
rity as well as of the purity of the Court. 

In the fupreme court there fhould be, as at prefent, an 
Advocate-general of the Company, whofe province it is to 
a 61 for the Company’s interefts, whether the court is fitting 
as a civil or criminal court, or affifting as a court of re¬ 
venue, or judging in cafes that come under the gene¬ 
ral defcription of treafoii or of mifdemeanor, in which 
the Public may be interefted. # It ought, however, to be 
underftood, that this officer fliould have no power to in- 
flitute a fuit, unlefs he fhould previoufly have received a 
warrant for this effect, under the hand and feal of the Go¬ 
vernor-general, or, in his abfence, of the fenior member of 
council, a6ting as Governor-general; and that the appli¬ 
cation for fuch warrants, with the reafons for granting 
them, be always recorded as part of the public tranf- 
aCtions. 

Panies who Sixth. It is propofed, that, as at prefent, all cafes bc- 
niayfeek tween Britifh fubie&s, or others who have been admitted 
the fupreme under that defcription, or of natives appealing, in the firlt 
inftance to the protection of the Britifh laws, fliould be 
triable only in the fupreme court. It being however un¬ 
derftood, that if the natives, being parties, fhould have 
firft appealed to the courts in which their own laws are 
confidered in whole, or in part, to be the rule of judgment, 
then they muft abide by the decifions of thofe native 
courts. 
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Seventh. It is propofed, to eftablifh with more exten- 
five jurifdi&ion, than it at prefent feems to poflefs, a Court 
of Requefts; that is, a court for trying leffer cafes of a> civil 
kind, and with the power to ad for the relief of infolvent 
debtors. As a court of requefts, it may retain its 
prefent conftitution ; but, as it frequently happens, 
that debtors, for petty fums, have been confined to prifon 
for a long time, by the decree of this court; and as 
the nature of the climate renders fuch confinement 
almoft equivalent to a condemnation to death, it might be 
proper that the fupreme court fhould, annually, in the 
month of January, require an alphabetical lift of the pri- 
foners for debt, from the preceding July, with the names 
of the profecutors who have detained them in prifon; 
that the gaoler of the different prifons fhould take an 
oath, that the lifts of the prifoners are corredt; that the 
debtors fhould have the privilege of making application 
to the court for being delivered from prifon, and, in their 
petition to this effedt, fpecify their readinefs to make oath, 
as to the amount of their real, or perfonal property in 
India, Great Britain, Ireland, or elfewhere ; a fchedule of 
which fhould be delivered to the fupreme court, a certain 
number of days previous to the 7th of January, to be pub- 
lifhed in the Gazette, or authorized paper at the feat of 
Government, that all the creditors of the prifoner may have 
due notice of the application, and may make objedtions, if 
any they have that arc reafonable or lawful, againft the 
liberation of the faid debtor, and that thefe objections fhould 
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chap. I. be judged of by the court; that the court fhould then order 
a conveyance of the eftates or effe&s of the prifoner, as 
veiled in their prothonotary, to be divided and paid to the 
creditor or creditors of the prilbner. It fhould be underload 
that the creditors may inftitute any objedlions of a valid 
or legal nature againft fuch dividends before the fupreme 
court, who fhould have power to delay the (ale of the effe£ts 
' or the eftates, or to new arrange the dividends,, in the man¬ 
ner that may appear to them to be juft and legal. It is 
alfo to be underftood, that the debtors fo petitioning, if 
they fhould be intitled to* any copyhold or cuftomary eftate 
in Great Britain, Ireland, or elfewhere, do aflign over their 
rights thereto* to the prothonotary of the court, to the full 
amount of their debt; fuch aflignment, however, ought not 
, to preclude the payment of any mortgages that may already 
have been legally made upon the faid eftates. And as it 
may frequently happen, that the gaolers or officers of, 
court may be liable to corruption, either by receiving 
bribes from the debtors or the creditors, it will be neceflary 
to fix the fee due to them,, at a fpecified moderate fum, 
to be paid by order of the court, before the dividend fhould. 
take place; the fee of the gaoler not to exceed one rupee,, 
and that of the other officers in proportion ; and that upon 
breach of truft, or upon extortion, of any defcription, either 
from the debtor or the creditor, they be made liable to the pe¬ 
nalties for perjury, and to fuch fines as the fupreme court may 
think it neceilary to levy for preventing fuch offences. 
When an order of court fhail have difcharged fuch debtors, 
any eftate or property which may accrue to them within 
3 three 
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three years after their discharge, ought to be made liable 
for the amount of the debt; it being, however, under- 
ftood, that no perfons, who may have any ihare in thefe 
edates, diall be liable to have their proportion affected 
by this demand. And as the diftrefling of fuch difeharged 
debtors might have the effe6t of driving perfons, exercifing 
ufeful arts, out of the Britilh provinces into the provinces 
of the native dates, or factories of the European powers, 
it-ought to be edablifhed, that no fuit can be inftituted 
againft them, till after petition to the Supreme Court, 
and with proofs and reafons for prefenting it, it (hall 
appear that no fraud is* intended. The court upon being 
fatisfied on this point, may iflue its warrant, authorizing 
the fuit to be commenced. 


fit 

SECT. II. 

'-v- * 


Ha vi no thus pointed out the eflablifhment of the fupreme EftabiiOi- 
court of judice, in fo far as it is intended to aft for the cou" ts°forthe 
proteftion of Britilh fubjefts, it will next be proper to 
detail the gradation of courts, where the law mud be 
mixed, by taking principles from the Mahomedan indi- 
tutions and forms, and improving on them (as much as 
the nature of the cafe will admit) by the intervention of 
the government of Great Britain and the application of its 
milder laws and praftice. 

On this fubjeft, it is to be underdood, that the parties NatiVes 
are natives and not fuch as can, in any refpeft, be com- 
prehended within the preceding defeription of Britilh fub- tain defined. 
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je£ts; and that all Europeans redding within the Britilh 
provinces (the French fubjefts only who by the treaty 
1.787 are to be held as Britilh fubjefits, excepted) fliould 
be confidered as natives, and fubje£t to the mixed jurisdic¬ 
tion of the courts of law, eftablifhed by the joint authority 
of Great Britain and of the native Princes its allies and 
depen dents* 


The Maho. 
medan law 
fubjcft to 
modifications 
by the Go¬ 
vernor-gene¬ 
ral and 
Council, to 
be the rule of 
conduft in 
the native 
courts.. 


First. It is propofed, that the Mahomedan law fhall, 
in general, be held to be the rule of condutSl for all the 
authorized native courts; but fubjedt to fuch modifi¬ 
cations and improvements as the Governor-general and 
Council may, upon the application of the native judges and 
lawyers, think it expedient to adopt and authorize; fuch 
as the doctrine of Yuzef and Mohummud in all trials for 
murder; and the debarring the relations ol the proiecutor 
from pardoning the offender. Thefe improvements,, how¬ 
ever, muff be introduced agreeably to the preceding plan of 
government, in the form of regulations, and be matters 
of approbation or difallowance in England. 


It is propofed, that the sNizamut Adawlut 
eftablilhed at Calcutta; and, allowing for 
of circumftances, at the refidencies of the- 


The Niz*. Second. 

*nut Adawlut fhould be 
to be Ration* 

ary at the differences 

wkh^rccn- Governors and Councils in the fubordinate prefidencies: 
iiitution and a i Calcutta, it fhould confiff of the Governor-general 


powers* 


and Members of the Supreme Council* aflifted by the Cauzy 
ul Cozaat, or head Cauzy of the provinces, and two Mufties: 

that 
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that it fhould be veiled with all the powers held by the 
Naib Nazim, or fuperintendent of theNizamut Adawlut; 
but that in the declaration of the law,, as applicable to the 
eircumftances of the cafe, the Cauzy ul Cozaat, and the 
Mufties, ihall pronounce agreeably to former pradlice: 
that the court do meet once in every week, ' or as often 
as the flate of bufmefs fhall require; and that a regular 
diary be kept of all its proceedings: that the Cauzy ul 
Cozaat and the Mufties, (after tire Governor-general and, 
Council have taken the oaths) fhould alfo take the moft 
folemn oaths prefcribed by their religion, to adminifter 
juftice. As perjury is, in many cafes, an expiable crime by 
the Mahomedan inftitutions, the oath fhould be of that 
kind which is held to be inexpiable, and the forms in taking 
it fhould be repeated every fix months, publicly and in 
open court, that the impreflions from the obligation may 
not only be made the moft ftrong that is poffible,. upon the 
minds of thefe judges themfelvcs, but in the opinion of 
fpe&ators. The oath, on entering on the office to be as fol¬ 
lows : “ I Cauzy (or Mufty) of the court of circuit 

for the divifion of folemnly fwear, that I will 

truly and faithfully perform the duties of Cauzy (or Mufty) 
of this court, according to the bell of my knowledge and 
ability j and that I will not receive, directly or indirectly,, 
any prefent or nuzzer, either in money or in effects of any 
kind, from any party in any fuit or profecution, or from any 
perfon whomsoever, on account of any fuit or profecution,, 
tp be inllituted, or which may be depending, or ha3 been. 

Eaut IL decided - 
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decided in the court of circuit of which I am Cauzjr 
(or Mufry) nor will I diredtly or indire&ly derive any 
profit from my office, except fuch as the orders of Govern¬ 
ment do or may authorize me to receive.” The oath at 
the expiration of every fix months to be as follows: 
“ I Cauzy (or Mufty) of the court of circuit 

for the divifion of folemnly fvvear, that from 

the to the I have truly and faithfully 

executed the duties of Cauzy (or Mufty) of this court, 
according to the beft of my knowledge and ability; and 
that I have not received, direfiily or indiredtly, any prefent 
or nuzzer, either in money or in effects of any kind, from 
any party in any fuit or profecution, or from any perlon 
whomfoever, on account of any fuit or profecution, which 
has been, or is to be inftituted, of is depending, or has 
been decided in the court of circuit of which 1 am Cauzy 
(or Mufty) nor have I dire&ly or indiredtly derived any 
profit from my office, except fuch as the orders of Govern¬ 
ment have authorized me to receive.” 

In order to condu£t the bufinefs of the court with effect, 
it may be neceffary to appoint a Regifter, with the official 
appellation of Regifter to the court of Nizamut Adawlut; 
and that he take fimilar oaths of fidelity, and of integrity 
in the difeharge of his duties with the Cauzy ul Cozaat 
and the two Mufties. It will be expedient alfo to enaft, 
that the Cauzy ul Cozaat and the Mufties, be required to 
meet at the office of the Regifter three times in every week, 

or 
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or oftener, if the ftate of bufinefs fhall require it; and that 
the Regifter fubmit to them the Perfian copy of the pro¬ 
ceedings, in all trials, which may come by appeal, from 
the inferior courts, to be immediately fpecifted ; that, after 
confidering the fame, they fliould give in writing, at the 
office of the. Regifter, their opinion, whether the futwah 
or fentence of the law which has been appealed from, is 
confiftent with the evidence, and conformable to the Ma- 
homedan law, as modified and improved on, in the man.- 
ner pointed out in the preceding proposition. 


After this progrefs has been gone through, it ftiould be 
the duty of the Regifter to lay the refult before the Niza- 
mut Adawlut at their next meeting, that it may pro¬ 
nounce, or pafs a final decree upon the cafe ; the Regifter 
is then, within three days after palling fiich degree, or fen¬ 
tence, (or earlier, if the ftate of bufinefs will allow) to 
tranfmit a copy, attefted with his official fignature, and un¬ 
der the feai of the Nizamut Adawlut,, to the judges of the 
court of circuit, who are forthwith to iffue a warrant to 
the magiftrate of the diftritt,. from which the. cafe has come, 
to fee that the fentence be carried into execution. The 
magiftrate is* to be bound, to return, the warrant to the court 
of circuit, with an endorfement, attefted. by; his official leal 
and fignature, verifying the manner, in which the fentence* 
has been executed, and the judges of circuit are to forward 
this endorfement, with the warrant, to the Nizamut*' 
Adawlut. 

Part II*. 
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It muft frequently however happen, in the diftri- 
bution of juft ice within the limits immediately under 
the jurifdidion of the Nizamut Adawlut, that cafes may 
be brought before it in the firft inftance. In this event, 
the Cauzy-ul Cozaat and the Mufties, affifted by the 
Regifter, ought to be empowered to take the evidence, in 
prefence of one of the European members of the Nizamut 
Adawlut, then to declare, under their fignatures and feals, 
what the law is, as applicable to the cafe, and to report 
the fame to the court, at their firft meeting, for its de- 
cifion. 

Third. It is propofed, to explain more fully the 
capacities, in which . the Nizamut Adawlut may ad, as a 
civil and as a criminal court. When a&ing as a civil 
court, and judging in matters of property (the foie fubjed 
for the judgment of fuch a court) the Mahomedan law un¬ 
der the preceding reftridions, and pronounced on in the 
preceding manner, ftiould be the rule of condud. It being, 
at the fame time, underftood, that the application of this 
law muft vary, if one of the parties ftiould be a native, 
and another included in the preceding defcription of Britilh 
fubjeds. In a cafe of this laft kind, it will become neceffary 
to advert to the manner, in which the property litigated is 
claimed, by what we term the plaintiff; and detained, by 
what we term the defendant. If it is land, or heredita¬ 
ments which have been conveyed by the tenures under¬ 
ftood in the Mahomedan law, then, that law muft be held 

for 
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as the rule of judgment. The fame principle will apply 
to obligations or bonds. If a Britiih fubjeft has acquired 
his property by the ettablilhed law of the country, then 
he can only reft his complaint or his defence upon 
that law. If, on the other hand, he has acquired it 
according to the forms prefcribed by the law of England, 
the cafe will naturally be referred to the fupreme court 
of judicature for its decifion. 


When the Nizamut ^dawlut aas as a criminal court, 
if the party accufed ihall be a native (agreeably to the de- 
fcription given of the inhabitants, to be included undei that 
term) then the Mahomedan law, with the regulations which 
have been pointed out, ihould become the rule of trial and 
of judgment. It is however, to'be under flood, that though 
the Cauzy-ul-Cozaat and Mufties are to give their opinions 
on the law and on the evidence,, yet that the decifion or 
fentencefhouldbe pronounced by the prefident of the court, 
to imprefs not only the parties, but the native judges who 
have direded the forms of the trial and interpreted the law, 
with ideas of the authority, as well as purity of the Britiih 
Government. In this cafe too it might be proper to cna&, 
that the Regifttr of the court repeat the deciiion ot len- 
tence, explain it to the parties, and, (though all ideas of 
torture or cruelty which formerly prevailed in the countiy 
{hould be exploded) yet that the execution of the criminal 
fhould always be in conformity to the cuftoms of the Ma- 
homedans, if he be a Mahomedan; and according to the 
Part II. Hhh cuftoms 
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cufloms of the Hindoos, if he be of their religion. It has? 
frequently happened, from not giving due weight to this, 
circnm fiance, that the fpe&ators, inflead of having the 
proper impreflion made upon them,, on feeing a criminal 
punifhed, have, on the contrary, been fo offended’ at the 
manner in which he was put to death,, that,, forgetting his 
crime, and the defence of their rights by the fan <51 ions of the 
law, they have felt their religious prejudices infulted, and 
themfelves difgraced. 


Junfdiaion Fourth. It is propofed to feparate, as much as the 
tionoTfhe U * nature of our acquifitions will allow, the jurifdi&ion re- 
Duan’scourt, q U j re d in matters of revenue, from that which has- been 

or couit of * •»<««• « * | r 

revenue;— pointed out as proper m civil and in enminal. cales. It 
was, perhaps, one of the greateft defers in the Mogul 
government (though it was one infeparable from the 
nature of their conquefl) that they not only blended 
the regulations by which they levied duties with their 
civil and criminal laws, but that they gave to the cot- 
le&ors of the revenue, in many inftances, the power of 
acting as civil and criminal magiflrates: the confequences 
have been, that horn the Duan, down to the Zemindar and 
Chowdrie, opportunities for oppreflion were frequent. 


•—Under the Whe.ii the Eaft-India Company were veiled with the 
Company* office of Duan, that is, with the office of apportioning 
fii^obtalned anc * levying the duties, whether rents of lands or im- 
thc Duannee. polls on trade, they found it impoflible, from being 

3 ftrangers 
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Grangers to the euftoms of the country, to a cl in any 
other way than by Deputies or Naib Duans. I he con- 
fequences were, that thefe Deputies, prefuming upon the 
ignorance of their new mailers, introduced a feries of 
oppreflions, and not only themfelves praftifed them, but 
allowed their loweft fubordinate officers to do the fame. 
As there was no means of redrefs, the Naib Duan himfelf 
being the judge before whom the complaint was competent, 
he had it in his power to opprefs the natives, who there¬ 
fore fought in evading payment of revenue a more 
probable advantage than they could expeft to derive from 
an appeal to the law. It may eafily be fuppofed, that the 
Naib Duan and his officers would find out effeihial means, 
in prefents and bribes, of preventing the Company's ler- 
vants from making complaints to the Governor and Coun¬ 
cil, who now were the real Duans; and that when the 
complaints of the natives at laft reached them, the blame 
would be thrown from the Company’s fervants upon the 
Naib Duan and his officers, who either were to be removed 
from their ftations, or to be continued in them, became they 
could give more valuable prefents or larger bribes. 


It may therefore be expedient in all matters of reve¬ 
nue, that the Governor-general and Council, a (lifted by 
a certain number of native judges and officers, ftiould a 61 
as a fupreme court of revenue; that the ancient revenue 
laws, corretfed and regulated (in the manner which has 
already been pointed out for the improvement of the 
civil and criminal law's) ftiould be formed into a fyf- 
Part II. H h h a tem » 
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tem, and held to be the rule of Judgment in the Court; 
that it fhould be competent for this court either to judge im¬ 
mediately of cafes of revenue within the limits of the feat of 
government, or of appeals from the Refidencies of the dif¬ 
ferent colleftors. This arrangement would have the mofh 
manifeft advantages: it would prevent the Naib Duan, or 
his fubftitutes, from oppreffing the people ; it would pre¬ 
vent the Company’s fervants from corrupting or being; 
corrupted by the native colledlors who a6t un<jfr them; 
and it would obviate the otherwife almoft infurmountable 
obje&ion againft the Company’s fervants officiating as. 
judges of dillri&s, or magiftrates of police, at the fame time, 
that.they were colie 6tors of revenue. It feems, indeed, to 
be hardly pofiible, by any other means, to root out the in¬ 
herent evil in the Mogul fyftem of government (and no 
other plan feems to be pra61icable by us), of making the. 
collector of revenue a judge either of life or of property.. 
Though this arrangement refers to the Bengal provinces,/ 
it may be introduced into our poffeffions on the CoromandeL 
coaft, and, more eafily ftill, into the Northern Circars, 



Conft'itu- Fifth. It is propofed to eftablilh courts of circuit uporc 

tion and ju*. r . r 

rii'die\ionof the lame principles with the fupreme court, viz. courts 
° f which lhall a61 in the diftindl capacities of civil and 
criminal: that for the Bengal provinces, the circuits 
fhould be four, three for the province of Bengal, and one 
g for the province of Bahar. The Bengal divifions to be deno¬ 

minated the courts of circuit for the divifions of Calcutta, 

Moor- 
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Moorfhedabad and Dacca: that for the province of Bahar, 
the court of circuit for the divifion of Patna. 

The Calcutta divifion might comprehend the diflriCts 
under the collectors of Nuddea, Berbhoom, Ramghur 
(thofe in Bahar excepted), Burdwan, Midnapore, the Salt 
DiflriCts, the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Jeflore, and the 
diflriCts under the collector of the town of Calcutta, not 
within the jurifdiCtion of the fupreme court of judicature. 


<SL 
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The Moorfhedabad divifion might comprehend the city of 
Moorfhedabad, and the diflriCts under the collectors of 
Moorfhedabad, Boglepore, Rajclhahee, Purneah, Dinage- 
pore, Rungpore, and the Commiffioner at Cooch-Bahar, 
exclufive of the independent territories of the Rajah of 
Cooch-Bahar. 


The Dacca divifion might comprehend the city of Dacca 
and the diflriCts under the collectors of Sylhet, Dacca, Jelal- 
pore, Mymenfing, Tiperah, and Chittagong. 

The Patna divifion might comprehend the city of Patna, 
and the diflriCts under the collectors of Bahar, Shahabad, 
Sarurn and Firhoot, and the diflriCts in Bahar under the 
collector of Ramgur. 


It might be proper, for the more effectual diftribution of 
juftice, and to imprefs the natives more flrongly with the 
Part JI. impor- 
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chat. I. importance of tfcefe courts of circuit, that one of the piiifne 
judges of the fupreme coort condoled and prefided in 
}Tc[geJ U ‘^ L t^era, together with two covenanted civil fervants of the 
fi£S3.3i Company, who had at leaft attained die rank of junior mer- 
chants, aflifted by a Cauzy and a Mufti. If the judge 
prefiik in the not, from hvs duties at the Prefvdency, be at all 

;ir° ici " times able to make the circuit, that the fenior covenanted 
^ fervant of the Company fo appointed fhould a6t as his 
deputy; but that one of the judges Ihoul d always^ be 
named for this duty, and the reafon of his not difeharging 
it be given to, and admitted by the fupreme court of judica¬ 
ture. The nomination of the covenanted fervants of the* 
Company, who are to a£t as judges of circuit, to be in the 
Governor-general in Council, and a proper annual allowance 
for this duty to be given them. 




Both to 
take the oath 
4>f office and 
for the faith¬ 
ful difrharge 
of their duty; 


The judge of circuit or the deputies ought to be re¬ 
quired to take the following oath upon his or their appoint¬ 
ment : 44 I folemnly fwear, that I will truly and 

“ faithfully execute the duties of fenior (or junior) judge 
4i of the court of circuit for the divifion of 
44 that I will adminifter juftice to the be ft of my ability, 
44 knowledge and judgment, without fear, favour, pro- 
«« mife, or hope of reward; and that 1 will not receive, 
44 direaiy or indireftly, any prefent or nuzzer, either in 
44 money, or in effedts of any kind, from any party in any 
44 fuit or profecution, or from any perfon whomfoever, on 

44 account- 
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a 


It 
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« account of any fuit or profecution to be inftitutcd, or 
which may be depending or have been decided in the- 
court of circuit under my jurifdt&ion; nor will 1, know¬ 
ingly, permit any pcrfon or perfons under my authority,, 
or in my immediate fervice, to receive, diredtly or indi- 
- re&ly, any prcfent or nuzzer, either in money or in 
“ effects of any kind from any party in any fuit or profe- 
** cution, or from any perfon whomfoever, on account of 
any fuit or profecution to be inftituted, or which may be 
depending or have been decided in the court of circuit 
under my jurifdidtion; nor will I, directly 01 indiieCtly,. 
derive any profits from my Ration, except fuch as the 
M orders of Government do or may authorize me to receive,. 
u So help me God.’* 
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I^i the event of a breach of this oath, the judges of cir- To be iia- 
euit ought to be liable to the fame penalties, after tii.il tics for ' 
and fentenceby the fupreme court,, that the judges of the bteach of »• 
fupreme court are, upon their being tried and lound> guilty 
in England, by the committee of Parliament appointed for 
the trial of Indian delinquents. 


In the courts of circuit there ought to be a Regirter Court* of 

. . nr 1 i_ * 1 circuit ought 

or an officer, to have the fame duties anigned him, anu to t0 hare a 
take the^fame oaths as have been enjoined for the Re- R ' ;,ft< r> 
gifter ©f tibe Nizamut Adawlut. 
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It may be necelfary alfo, that the Cauzies and Mufties, 
adting in thefe courts of circuit, lhould take the fame 
folemn oath that has alteady been deferibed to be proper 
for the Cauzies and Mufties officiating in the Nizamut 
Adawlut; and that they ffiould be renewed, as in that cafe, 
every fix months. 

It may be proper that thefe circuits lhould be made 
every fix months, viz. that they commence on the ift of 
March and i ft of October in each year ; and that they 
lhould proceed to the places of refidence of the magiftrates 
of the fevcral diftridts within their jurifdidtion; and re¬ 
main, at each ftation, until all perfons committed, or held 
to bail for trial by the magiftrate of that ftation, lhall 
have been tried and judgment given ; that is, till there 
(hall have been a complete gaol delivery. 

In all cafes of a civil nature, or in fuits for property, not 
exceeding the value of 1000 rupees, the decifion lhould be 
final. In cafes of property above that value, appeals 
lhould be open to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

In cafes of a criminal nature, not amounting to felony, 
the fcntence of the court of circuit lhould be final, but when 
amounting to felony, the cafe ought to be carried by 
reference, to the Governor-general in Council, with powers 
to him to pardon or to order execution. 

s v 
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In thefe appeals or references, and in the decifions on 
them, it ought, always to be underftood, that the decree 
fhould make a part of the quarterly reports which are to 
be fent to the Directors and the executive government 
in Britain. 


When the Governor-general and Council, veiled with 
thefe powers, confirm the fentence and return it to the 
magiftrate of the diftrid, for execution, then the fame 
refped fhould be paid to the religion of the criminal 
as has already been pointed out; and, indeed, in the pro¬ 
vinces, this will be more particularly neceffary, in order to 
enfure the objed for which the puniihment is to be in- 
flided. 


In order to keep up the diftindion between the objeds 
of civil and criminal courts, the Company’s covenanted 
fervants ading as inferior judges may be empower¬ 
ed, in the diftind capacity of revenue judges, after the 
conclufion of the other bufinels of the court of circuit, to 
hear and decide on all matters of revenue which come by 
appeal from the magiftrates courts in the different diftrids to 
be immediately deferibed. In thefe provincial courts, two or 
more of the native officers of revenue ought to be annually 
appointed by the Governor-general, to ad as afleflbrs di¬ 
recting and conduding the fuit. The decifions of this 
court ought to be ultimate, in all matters not exceeding 
500 rupees; but, in cafes above that value, the party 
fhould have the power of appealing to the Duan’s court. 
Part II. I i i . * T 
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It may be proper, that the fame rule of law, and the 
fame pra&ice in the application of it be obferved in tire 
courts of circuit, as already fpecified, to be required in 
the Nizamut Adawlut; and it may be expedient, that 
the judges of circuit be enjoined to report, at the con* 
clufion of each term, to the Nizamut Adawlut, the in- 
ftanccs in which the Cauzies or Mufties have been guilty of 
mifcondu£t in the difet^arge of their duty *, that, as judges 
of circuit alfo, they ftiould vifit the gaols at each ftation, 
direct the magiftrat.es to give proper treatment and accom¬ 
modation to prifoners, and report to the Nizamut Adaw¬ 
lut every inftance in which it may appear to them that 
the magiftrates have been guilty either of neglect or mif- 
condutt. A part of the report ought alfo to confift of fuch 
propositions aS thefe judges of circuit may think calculated 
for the better diftribution ©f juftice. If they fliall differ 
in opinion, upon any one fubjedt, then the fenior judge 
ought to have the carting vote; and if, from ficknefs or 
other accidents, one or more of thefe judges fhould not he 
able to make the circuit, in fuch cafe the duty ftiould 
devolve upon the remaining one. 


Confutation It is propofed, in the laft place, to eftablifh inferior 
diction "of courts of magiftrates in the diftrifts into which the col- 
court" of ma- Jedtions of the revenue are divided. It is hardly pof- 
giftrate*. fiblc to fix upon any other rule"of marking out the limits 
of fuch inferior jurifdi&ions, than the limits of the col- 
* le&orlhips. 
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except in thofe places which have already been 
the feats of the courts of circuit, viz,. Moor- 


ihedabad, Patna, Dacca and Calcutta. 



The fame rule of law which is obferved in the Niza- 
mut Adawlut, and in the courts of circuit, ought neccf- upon which 
farily to become the rule of conduit in thefe inferior or }„ their Jit- 
provincial courts. It is more difficult, however, to chalk JS 
out a conftitution for thele petty courts, than it was for P roccwL 
either of the fuperior courts. It may be laid down as 
a fixed principle, that thefe inferior courts fhould act in 
the feparate capacities of civil and criminal, and as a 
branch of the Duan’s court, or a court of revenue, and it 
may be underftood, that in all cafes where appeals arc 
competent, from the courts of magiftracy ailing in the 
two former of thefe capacities, to the courts of circuit, 
or ailing in the laft of thefe capacities to the Duan’s 
court, that the fame procedure and forms lhould be 
•obferved, as in the fupreme courts; that is to fay, the 
rules and forms in civil and criminal cafes, as in the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and the rules in cafes of revenue, as 
in the Duan’s court. 

/ , ' • irJ? URI ** 

A difficulty here occurs as to the perfons who may be ^ rs 
competent to become magiftrates: From the mixed cha- the judges m 
rafler of the inhabitants, from the mixed nature of the fo- 
vereignty, and from the real power being in the fervants of rdidaioni 3 ."* 
the Company, it may be imprailicable to find any but their 
Part II. ' I i i a fervants, 
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*• fervants, who can be veiled with the office of inferior magis¬ 
trates. All, therefore, that can be done, in order to make 
the plan of jurifdidlion in the courts of magiftrates, as 
much in unifon with that in the fuperior courts, as the 
nature of the cafe will admit, is to enaft, that every Com¬ 
pany's fervant, who fhall attain the office of a collector, 
muft have been of a certain Handing in the fervice, viz. 
have acquired the rank of a fadlor or junior merchant, and 
it may be made a qualification of* office, that he fhould 
have attained a competent knowledge of the regulations, 
which have already been pointed out to be the proper 
rule of conduct in the courts of circuit, and in the Duan’s 
court. It is not indeed to be fuppofed, unlefs a collector 
fhall have attained to fuch competent knowledge, that he 
would chufe to come under the obligation to which hi& 
taking the neceflary oath would fubjedt him. The form 
of the oath is as follows : “ I A. B. coliedlor and judge of 

and entrufled as magiftrate with 

“ fouzdary jurifdidtion, do folemnly promife and fwear, . 
“ that I will exert my belt abilities for the prefervation 
** of the peace of the diftri&s, over which my authority 
M extends, and will a£t with impartiality and integrity* 

** neither exadting or receiving, diredtly or indiredtly, 

“ any fee or reward in the execution of the duties of 
“ my office, other than fuch as the orders of Govern- 
“ ment do, or may, authorize me to receive. So help me 
“ God.” 



Though 
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Though it is propofed, that the colledtor fhould him- 


SECT. IL 
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felf aft as judge or magiftrate, it will be neceflary for the Magiftrat 

— . _ . - a /• a • • « Koiri* <1 


uninterrupted diftribution of juftice, that the fenior civil p° u ^' cadL ’ 


fervant of the Company, a£ting under the collector, fhould 
be his deputy, and that both fhould be vefted with powers, 
fomewhat analogous to thofe of a juftice of peace and 
fheriff in England; that a fimilarity in coaftitution to 
the ftiperior courts may be preferved, it will be expedient 
that a Canongoe and a Pundit be appointed, with fimilar 
powers and duties with thofe enjoined them in the luperior 
courts, and under the like correfponding oath, agreeably 
to their religion, with thole which have already been 
marked out for the Cauzies and the Mufties. As the duties 
of the magiftrate will require inferior officers to enable 
him to difcharge them with effect, the rule of conduct for 
thefe officers will be the regulations fpecified for the 
adminiftration of juftice in the fouzdary, or criminal 
courts.”* 


The duties of a collector or magiftrate feem to be as Extent of 
follows: In his civil capacity he is to judge of all mat- J^Vand al¬ 
ters of property under one hundred rupees, without ap- ”* 8 tc °^ maglC * 
peal; and if required he is to report the appeal with 
the reafons of it, to the court of circuit, ihould the pro¬ 
perty be above that value. In his criminal capacity, he is to 
iflue warrants for apprehending murderers, robbers* thieves, 


* See Regulations page 11—19, Calcutta 1791. 
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L housebreakers, and other diftorbers of the peace; when at 
complaint is preferred to him again If a perfon for any of 
thefe crimes, he is to oblige the party complaining to make 
oath as to the fa£t, before he iflfue his warrant; when the 
prifoner is brought before him, he is to examine the 
circumftances of the cafe, without oath; if it lliould then 
appear to h$n, that the complaint has been groundlefs, 
he is to older the immediate enlargement of the prifoner; 
if it appear to him on the contrary, that, from circum¬ 
ftances, the crime charged has been committed, then he is 
to commit the accufed to prifon; and if it be a petty lar¬ 
ceny, not cognizable by the court of circuit, he is to bring 
on the trial at the next regular meeting of his court; after 
hearing the accufation, he is to diredt the Canongoe or 
Pundit to adminifter the oaths to the witneffes, according 
to the forms of their religion, and then decide agreeably to 
the regulations which have already been fpecified; if the 
offense with which the prifoner is charged ftiould be 
abufive language, calumny, petty aflfaults, or affrays, he 
may deckle from the circumftances o'f the cafe; and, in 
his capacity of a juftice of the peace, order a coporal pu- 
^ifhment, not exceeding fifteen rattans, or imprifonment 
not exceeding the term of fifteen days. In all cafes of this 
defeription, regard ought to be had to the religious preju¬ 
dices of the people. 

EveIiy magiftrate, upon receiving information from 
the judges of the courts of circuit of their intended arri¬ 
val at his ftation, fhould give public notice of the fame 

in 
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in all the diftri&s under his charge, by a written publics- , sECT - n ' 
tion, a copy of which fhould be forwarded to the Cauzie or 
Canongoe of each Pergunnah, with orders to have it affixed 
in fome public place, in two of the principal towns or vil¬ 
lages in his diftriCt; and he fhould require all perfons 
difcharged upon bail, and all profecutors and witnefTes to 
appear, and to attend at the date fixed for the arrival of 
the court of circuit, under pain of forfeiture of their recog¬ 
nizances. The provincial magiflrate ought alfo to be in 
readinefs to deliver to the judges of circuit, upon their 
arrival at the place of his refidence, a lift of all the perforrs 
committed to prifon, or held to bail for trial, with copies 
of the charges preferred againft them, the depofitions of 
the witnefTes, the proceedings previous to the commitment 
of the prifoners, or holding them to bail, and an account 
>of the execution of the fentenceS which have been recom¬ 
mitted to him by the court of circuit. It might be proper 
•alfo, that this laft part of the report fhould fpecify, that 
fuch executions have been done, with a due regard to 
the religious prejudices both of the criminal and of the 
fpedlators. In order to render the information of the court 
«f circuit as full aspofiible, it may be proper that he fhould 
make a report of the cafes, in which, from want of evi¬ 
dence, he has been obliged to difcharge prifoners. 

It muff frequently happen both Jrom the characters of 
the lower orders of the people and from the animofity fo 
prevalent in India among the natives, from difference of 
,i > ART li* * . religion 
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religion and ufages, that complaints of a groundlefs and 
vexatious nature may be brought before 'a migiflrate. It 
is therefore neceffary, that he fhould be veiled with power 
to punilh the perfons who may bring forward a falfe 
accufation, by a fine or imprifonment, or by corporal pu- 
nifhment, proportioned to that which the accufed would 
have fullered, if he had been found guilty of the offence 
with which he had been charged. 

Complaints before the courts of magiftrates mull fre¬ 
quently be made by natives, againft Britifh fubje&s. If, 
from the circumltance of the cafe- and from evidence, the 
magiftrate fhould find them to be founded, he ought to be 
empowered, by his warrant, % fend the perfon or perfons 
to the Prefidency, for trial before the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. But if the complaint Ihould be made by one 
native againft another, and the breach of the peace be 
fuch as to require a punifhment greater than by the 
preceding reftri&ion he may be authorized to inflict, he 
may then commit him for trial before the next circuit 
court. 

In. regulating the proceedings of fuch courts of magif- 
tracy, all trials (thofe of a petty kind, which have already 
been fpecified, excepted) fhould be matters of record both 
in Perfian and Englifh, and be forwarded monthly to the 
Regifter of the Nizamut Adawlut, fpecifying the name of the 
perfon, the date of his imprifonment, and the iflue 

♦ whether 
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whether the perfon has been fent for trial to the court of t SECT - lt - j 
circuit, or punilhed by the authority of the magi ft rate him.- 
felf. The form for this report may be taken from the regu¬ 
lations already referred to ; or may be a report, fpecifying 
a lift of prifoners confined under fentence ; of perfons on 
whom fentence has been pafled by the court of circuit •» of 
prifoners tried, and their caufe9 referred to the Nizatnut 
Adawlut in former months, and in the preceding month ; 
of the fentences of the Nizamut Adawlut carried into 
effect in the preceding month upon former references; 
and of prifoners under the magiftrates charge, and who are 
left for trial. With this laft it may be proper that the 
magiftrate fhould fend a particular report of his having 
vifited the gaols, at lead once every month, and redreffed 
all complaints of ill treatment which may be preferred to 
him by the prifoners againft the gaoler, and other officers 
having the charge of them ; with the ftate of the gaols 
themfelves, in refpeft of cleanlinefs, feparate apartments for 
prifoiiers under fentence of death, for perfons fentenced to 
imprifonment by the court of circuit, for perfons committed 
to trial before this court, and for perfons under his own 
fentence for petty offences; with a certificate from the l'ur- 
geon of the ftation upon the whole of thefe laft fubjefits. 

It muft frequently happen to thefe provincial magiftrates, How ma^ 
that complaints may be brought before them againft Ze- to proceed 
mindars, Chowdries, &c. and the Subordinates allowed to 
a£t under them by the preceding plan of government. 
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In cafes of this kind, the mode of apprehending the Zemin¬ 
dar, &c. the quantum of fine which can be levied upon him, 
and the kind of punifhment which his rank or caft will admit, 
will require to be minutely fpecified. In the fpecification 
the preceding rule of fubjeCting the falfe acculer to the 
punifhment which the accufed, if found guilty, would have 
fuffered, may be held as an expedient meafure; that is to 
fay, the fine not to exceed 50 rupees, where the party is 
neither a Zemindar, Chowdry, nor Talookdar, paying an 
annual revenue of 10,000 rupees; or a pofleffor of ayma 
lands paying a rent to Government of 500 rupees per ann. 
or of free land yielding an annual produce to the value 
of 1000 rupees ; and the fine, on the feveral perfons, de- 
feribed under this exception ought, in no inftance, to ex¬ 
ceed 200 rupees. In apportioning thefe fines, the magiftrate 
ought to be left to judge, from the nature of the offence 
and the quality and wealth of the offender. 

From the naturerof their office of collectors, thefe pro¬ 
vincial magiftrates muff neceflarily aCt as judges in matters 
of revenue. In this cafe, as little room Ihould be left, as 
poffible, for opprefiion or injuftice; and it might be expe¬ 
dient to introduce a diftinCtion between the revenue cafes 
which cannot, and which can be appealed from by the parties. 
In cafes below 50 rupees, the decifion of the collector 
might be made final, but he ought to be obliged to make 
fpecific reports of fuch decifions to the Governor-general, 
aCting as Duan. In matters above 50 rupees an appeal ought 
. 6 to • 
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:o be competent to the Duan’s court, with powers to it, L * 
jpon confidering the reafons; either to decide immediately, 
fn order the oartv to brins on the trial. 


Such feems to be the line of judicial procedure fuited to “/,'jJ]* 
the Bengal provinces, and allowing for difference of dr- 
cumftances, the fame plan may be extended to out fettle- 
ments on the Coromandel Coaft, or to our recently acquired 
dominions on the Malabar Coaft. Such a judicial power 
feems neceffary for the eftabliftiment of the fovereignty of 
- Britain in India, the natives are entitled to it by the moft 
folemn treaties; they underftand it, and have been habituat¬ 
ed to hold it as perfedt. Were we to take from their ac¬ 
knowledged chiefs all apparent judicial power, we, in fact, 
fhould divert them of the moft ufeful branch of then- 
remaining authority : whereas, by leaving to them the^re- ^ ^ ^ 

commendation of the native judges, who are to officiate 
in the Nizamut Adawlut, or in courts of circuit, we con¬ 
tinue their princes, in the eyes of the natives, as their 
natural protedtors adting in concert with the Britifh Go¬ 
vernment, for the general fafety and happinefs of the 
inhabitants. 

\r> -' v't h's 4 ; r"'■ ‘ k T-' a • - '% \ 

* .. % ^ 

Though the preceding obfervations feem to comprehend A goto* re- 
the general regulations which the eftablifhment of the judicial 
power in India feems to require, both by keeping in view the 
precife objedts of law, viz. property, life, and revenue; and 
though they have been accommodated to the practice of the 
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feparate courts, which are to judge of cafes of each of thefe 
kinds, there ftill remains a very mterefting fubjeCt; the 
introduction of a police, which (hall be conformable to 
the characters of the Britilh or native fubjeCts; and yet 
111 all quadrate with the plans of government and of jurif- 
diCtion, which have been delineated in the preceding 
fketches. 


It is a faCt, in the hiftory of jurifprudence, that degrees 
of the intermixture of law and of police, which takes 
place in the early periods of civilization, have among po- 
lifhed nations been allowed to continue, after laws and law 
courts have reached their greateft ftate of perfection. It is 
obvious however, that unlefs the diftinCt objeCts of police 
and of law be marked out, the one may be a fource of, 
opprellion, and violence be poflible to the other. 


Separate 
obje&s and 
principles of 
police and of 
law. 


The objeCt of police is to dcteCt and prevent the commif- 
fion of wrong : the objeCt of law is to examine, by evidence, 
when a wrong or crime has been committed ; and by pu¬ 
tt ifhing the offender, to imprefs the fubjeCts of any country 
with ideas of the fafety which they derive from the juftice 
as well as the power of their fovereign. Police then refers 
to the manners of a people ; law, to their rights whether 
of life or of property. The principle of the one is juftice ; 
that of the other is propriety; or that rule by which 
good order and decorum are kept up in the intercourfe of 
civil fociety. 
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Taking then the principle of propriety as the bafis upon 
which every plan of police ought to reft, and particularly a 
plan for our Afiatic provinces, the firft practical rule which 
we can draw from it is, that the officer of police in India 
fhould only have the power of watching over the conduct 
of the Britifh or Indian fubje&s towards each other, fo as- 
to prevent anarchy or injuftice, but not the title to judge of 
wrongs, or to punifh them. If he ffoould have the power 
of judging of wrongs, he immediately becomes the accufer, 
as well as the judge ; and if his decifions fhould not be 
dire£ted by any rule, but his own fenfe of propriety, that 
fenfe might, in fome inftances, neither be very vivid in it- 
felf, nor very pure in the practice to which it might lead. 


The next practical rule is, that the police muft extend 
over all the Britifh fettlements. This rule arifes from the 
a&ual ftate of the inhabitants in the Britifh provinces, and 
from the intercoufe which the different claffes of people 
muft have one with another. The inhabitants confiftof the 
Hindoos, or the aborigines of the country; of the Mahomedaas 
who conquered it fome centuries paft; of the emigrants from 
the different eaftern countries, who ftill conftitute difti’ndl 
orders or claffes of men (Inch are the Armenians, Malays, 
&c. the defeendants of the firft European adventurers, par¬ 
ticularly of the Portuguefe, Dutch, &c. fpeaking a language 
of their own); of the fervants, civil and military, of the Eaft- 
IndiaCompany, exercifing commercial and fovereign powers; 
of the free Britifh inhabitants; of the fervants of the other 
European companies in factories in the bofom of our fettle-* 
Part II. menfs, 
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ments, aftd with a right to obferve the laws of their own 
countries in thefe fa&ories; and, laftly, the motley group of 
deferters from the trading vefTels of Europe and America, 
w.ho come out under no prote&ion and cannot be prefumed 
to be regulated by any other notions than thofe of felf-inte- 
r cft and of efcaping with booty. 


It muff occur from the v r ery lift of the names of fuch 
different claffes of mankind, oppofite to each other in their 
original prejudices of religion and of manners, oppofite in 
the powers which they poffefs, and in the interefts which 
they purfue; and oppofite, confequently, in the fenfe of 
charadler which they may be induced to aflume, that ir¬ 
regularities and the defire of doing injuftice to each other 
muft be frequent, if not general. In vain then will the 
Britifh legiflature ena<ft laws, and eftablifhlaw courts, with 
the ohje&s of promoting the fafety and happinefs of our 
Aliatic fubjeifts, if it does not at the fame time introduce 
fome plan of police, which might render an appeal to law 
courts lei's frequent, and’ for that very reafon more effectual 
and refpedted by the inhabitants. 


Prog refs of 
police in 
Hindoo ftan 
umong the 
Hindoos j 


The laft rule which we have to obferve on this fubje6I 
is, that we muff accommodate police to the cuftoms of the 
natives. This rule arifes from the hiftory of police in Hin- 
dooftan, both before we acquired our territories, and fmee 
we have made fome efforts to improve upon the ulages of the 
people. Under the Hindoo government it appears, that the 
Zemindar was an officer of police, but that it was only when 
Part 1.1 he 
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he exercifed jurifdidtion as a part of the zemindary cut- 
cherry, thatheadled as amagiftrate inflidling punifhment ;* 
the meaning of which fee ms to be, that he had the 
power of preventing affrays, of compelling the inha¬ 
bitants within his diftridt to conform to the eftablifhed 
cuftoms; and, in cafes of difobedicnce, of bringing them 
before him, or of carrying them before a higher law court, 
to be tried and puniflied as violators of the peace. 


Under the Mahomedan government, it appears, that the 
Darogah had power to imprifon, when he a died in his ca¬ 
pacity of a police officer, but not to punilh. Aurungzebe 
diredted that the Darogah might make peace between the 
parties ; but, if he could not fucceed, that he fhould make 
a foorut hall, and carry the cafe before the Fouzdar, the 
Nazim, or the Emperor himfelf.-j- 


When the Eaft-India Company eftablifhed themfelves 
as participating in the fovereignty of the Bengal provinces, 
one of the firft circumftanccs which required the attention 
of the Prefidcncy -of Fort William was, the neceffity of 
eftablifhing fome rule or ordinance for the better manage¬ 
ment of the police in the town of Calcutta, and in the 
diftridts included within its limits. From the encreafe of 
the Company’s trade in this capital, as well as from the 
protedbion which the Englifh Government afforded it, the 

* Lord Cornwallis’s Letter, 6th March, 1788. 

•f* Bengal General Confultations, 18th Dec. 1785.. 
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influx of inhabitants from all parts of Hindooftan had 
become very confiderable. As many of thefe flrangers had 
merely gone to India as adventurers, and without any plan 
of exercifing their induftry—murders, robberies, burglaries, 
with the crimes of dealing and fwindling had become fre¬ 
quent, and required the interference of the fovereign power. 
In particular, the facility with which jewels, gold, fitvcr, 
plate, and indeed all commodities of a fmall bulk could be 
difpofed of, had made the temptations to commit thefe 
crimes fo ftrong, that the interference of the police was uni- 
vcrfaliy called for. 



Police efta- 
biiihmcnt of 
1 7 73 * 


The Governor and Council, therefore, upon the au¬ 
thority of the ad 1773* eftabliftied an officer, under the 
name of Superintendent of police, and placed under him 
a Matter of markets and a proper watch or guard. This 
Superintendent was to have a faiary, was to make his tranf- 
adtions matters of record, and to fubmit them to the Go¬ 
vernor-general and Chief Juft ice ; he was to have the 
power of bringing before him, by his officers, perfons 
charged with felonies, committing them for trial, and of 
judging immediately, by himfelf, of petty larcenies under 
the value of 10 rupees, or of Ample aflault and battery 
where no great injury was fuftained, and of punilhing by 
imprifonment for one month ; of ordering the culprit to be 
placed in the (locks, or to be beat with a rattan, or to 
be (truck with a flipper, to the extent of thirteen ftrokes. 
He was limited, however, in the punifhment of Dekoits, 
whom he was only to imprifon, and who were to be tried 

by 
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court of criminal juftice. He was to enter his tranf- 
a&ions into a book and to lay them before the Governor- 
general and Chief Juftice, annually, on the ift of May and 
i ft of November; he was to give a lift of the Europeans 
and {hop-keepers refident in Calcutta, obliging the latter to 
keep day books, into which they were to enter fales arid pur- 
chafes, particularly of watches, jewels, &c. He was to pre¬ 
vent their melting down or defacing gold or filver till after 
, it had been a month in their pofleftion; and to have the 
authority to profecute them as receivers of ftolen goods, if 
either their lifts were knperfeft, or if gold, jewels, &c. 
fliould be found for fale without his licence, or defaced 
with a fraudulent intention; he was to be vefted with the 
power of levying fines for breaches of the peace, and in cafe 
the diftrefs which he decreed did not enable him to recover 
the fine, he was empowered to commit the offenders to 
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The confequence of this ordinance was, that the Su¬ 
perintendents of the police a<fted in an oppreflive manner ; 
complaints were brought againft them before the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, this court condemned their proceed- 

■ ■ • ■* \ 

* It appears from a minute of the Governor-general, that the Prefident and Council, 
on the 2ift Auguft, 1772, found that the Fouzdary courts, eftabliflied in caclr diftridt, 
had always intermixed the excrcife of their criminal jurifdi&ion with their trans¬ 
actions as officers of police; a circumftance which gave them an opportunity of op* 
preffing the inhabitants# 
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ings; and His Majefty, upon the ordinance and its effeds 
being reported to him, difallowed the whole.* 

Though this fyftem was laid afide, it was found expe¬ 
dient to eftablifh another. The formation of it was recom¬ 
mended to the Governor-general and Council, who were 
enjoined not to exceed the fubordinate powers of legiflation 
with which they were veiled; and to take care that no 
unwarrantable power fhould be given to the Superintendent. 
Accordingly a regulation of police was publilhed in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, on the 3d of May 1784, and 
a rate laid upon {hops, lands, &c. for the fupport of Com- 
milfioners of police; the produce was to be applied to the 
improvement of roads, paflages, &c. Surveyors for this end 
were named, and the Superintendent of police, his Deputy, 
and Subordinates, prohibited from exa&ing fees contrary 
"to the rates allowed in the ordinance +• 

Still, however, this plan of police was found defective, 
and improvements from time to time have been propofed 

* Bengal General Confultations, 17th June, 1783, in which a copy of HU 
Majefty’s warrant of difaUowancc is inferted. 

*(• Extraft of Bengal Confultations* 26th July and 22d Auguft, 1784. It is 
prefumed* that the power of the officers in England muft have been fomewhat of 
this kind, as the common law gave him no authority of judging or pumfhing; al¬ 
though a H»ftice of the peace has in more modem times been veiled, by ftatute, with 
authority in fome particular cafes, and for fomc petty crimes, and upon the accufa- 
tion of others, to determine and punifh the offence by fine or imprifonment to a limited 
extent* 
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for correcting them ; fuch as, a regulation that fewants 
were not to be permitted to leave the fervice of a mdf- 
ter without receiving from him a teftimonial of their cha¬ 
racter; a regulation to lpecify the rate of wages, &c. and 
yet, after all, it was the opinion of Sir William Jones, in 
a cafe brought before him for opprefiion by the police. 
•“ that the power of punching, cxercifcd by the luperin- 
“ tendent of the police, was a deformity in the government, 
“ and that the fuperintendents of police ought only to have 
“ the power of apprehending offenders, not of punifhing 
them.”* 
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These circumftances open to us the reafons which in¬ 
duced the Governor-general and Council, in 1788, to at¬ 
tempt the providing of fome fuitable remedy for the defects 
of the police of Calcutta and its limits. They found that 
farther powers mu ft be vefted in them, folely or in con¬ 
junction with the fupreme court of judicature, for the 
purpofe of bringing about an end of fuch public impor¬ 
tance; and after fpecifying that the prefent fyftcm of a 
fuperintendent had been inl'ufficient to protect tire in¬ 
habitants in their perl’ons or in their property, and that 
the evil might be traced to the old jiarifdiction of the 
Zemindary-Cutchery, which exercifed a power of hearing 
and deciding, fummarily., caufes both of a civil and criminal 
nature, and that this practice was contrary to the laws of Eng- 


Plan of police 
propofed by 
the Govern 
nor general, 
&c.ia 1788* 


* Extract of Bengal General Confutations, a6tU March, 1785, and /Jth Ja¬ 
nuary, 1786. 
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land* and could only bejuftified upon the principle of necef- 
%; and (hewing, that this neceffity arofe from the frnp.ll 
number of magiftrates, who, under the prefent law, were 
able to fulfil the duties of police officers; and pointing out 
the incornpetency of the court of requefts to difcharge/the 
duties required of it; they fuggeft, as an obvious and natural 
remedy, the encreafe of the number of magiftrates, and the 
extenfion and emendation o'f the inftitution of the court of 
requefts. If the former meafure fhould be adopted, they 
gave it as their opinion, that courts of criminal jurifdiaion 
fhould be oftener held, and the interpofition of the legal 
power of a juftice of the peace be daily and regularly re¬ 
torted to. If the latter fhould be complied with, and com¬ 
petent falaries be allowed to the members of the court of 
requefts, the inhabitants in general would have eafy accefs 
to juftice, in caufes of a trifling value, and not be burdened 
with the expenfe of fuits in the fupreme court of judi- * 
cature. v 


Afliftances 
expected in 
realising this 
plan, from 
new model¬ 
ing the court 
o f rec^u efts. 


The Governor-general and Council therefore, propofed 
to limit the powers of diftributing juftice in the Court of 
requefts to cafes under one hundred ficca rupees;—that 
it fhould take cognisance of contrails and civil injuries, 
where the demand did not exceed three hundred ficca ru¬ 
pees, in a way fimilar to what is called trial by civil bill, 
by the juftices of affize in Ireland; but that, in thefe cafes, 
one of the judges of the fupreme court fhould prefide in ro¬ 
tation. They next propofed an alteration upon the ftatute 
16 Geo. III. cap. 63, in order to enable them to form reeu- 
6 : • lations 
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Iations applicable to the police of Calcutta, though fuch 
regulations might, not be perfe< 5 tly coincident with the laws 
of England. They propofed alfo, that the juftices of peace 
fhould be fele&ed from the principal inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta, and not nominated in England ; that a. power 
fhould be given to thefe juftices, of regulating and licenf- 
ing houfes where liquors are fold in retail, and of 
fuppreffing thofe which fell fpirituous liquors to the 
detriment.of the inhabitants; that a coroner fhould be 


appointed for Calcutta, and that the limits of the town 
of Calcutta ihould be extended, agreeably to a plan 
which they tranfmitted; that the admiralty jurifdic- 
tion granted by His Majefty’s charter of 1774, fhould 
extend over Bengal, Bahar, and OrilTa, the i(lands belong¬ 
ing to them and their dependencies, and be applicable not 
only to the fervants ©f the Company, but to Britith fubjedts 
in general; that the admiralty court fhould have the power 
of infli&ing death, as well as of levying fines, fince the 
interpretation of the charter, 13th March, 1761, had, in 
fo far as regards the trial of piracies, been a matter of 


difficulty and doubt. To remedy thefe evils effectually, they 
recommended, that a power ihould be given by aft of parlia¬ 
ment to the fupreme court of judicature, to try all treaions, 
murders, piracies, &c. and all fuch offences as are ufually 
punifhed by maritime law : and of giving judgment and pro¬ 
ceeding to execution in maritime capital cafes; and that 
this power fhould extend to all places within the Com¬ 
pany’s limits. It would be expedient alfo, they concluded. 
Part. II. to 
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to authorize it to judge in prize caufcs, though this power 
would require fome alteration in fubfifting treaties. 

The Governor-general and Council, in recommending this 
fyftem, point out the neceffity of obtaining a law for the relief 
of infolvent debtors. As the law flood, an obdurate creditor 
might retain a perfon in prifon for life; they therefor^ recom¬ 
mended that the fupreme court of judicature fhould be veiled 
with a power, concurrent with that of the court of re- 
qiicfls, for difeharging infolvent debtors. To the whole 
of thefe obfervations they fubjoined, propofitions refpe6ling 
the adminiftration of juftice in Prince of Wales’s Ifland, or 
in fuch fettlements as may hereafter be made dependencies 
upon the Company’s poffeflions, where the law ought to 
apply to the whole inhabitants*. 

It mufl, at firft view, occur, that a fyftcm of police 
fhould have no dependence upon any of the branches of 
jurifdi£tion; but, on the contrary, fhould be feparated en¬ 
tirely from them and kept to its proper obje6l, viz. the pre¬ 
vention of the wrongs or crimes of which the civil or cri¬ 
minal courts of a fupreme or fubordinate kind are to take 
cognizance. It mufl occur alfo, that, in foreign and dif- 
tant fettlements in which the Company’s fervants and Bri-. 
tifli fubje&s, in general, form but a very fmall number of the 
inhabitants, and yet have the exercifc of the fovereignty 

* General Letter from the Governor-general and Council to the Court of 
Pine&ors, dated 6th of March, 1788. 
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delegated to them, it would be difficult to find perfons 
capable of exercifing the duties of police officers, who did 
not, at the fame time, fill the office of magiftrates in the 
inferior courts. The functions of thefe different offices 
might be fpecified, and the duties of them completely fepa- 
rated. This, perhaps, is all that can be done, in a fitua- 
tion where the inhabitants have fuch oppofite characters 
and prejudices, and yet are intimately connected together 
by the nature of the government to which they are fubjcCted. 
If the Company’s fervants, from the commercial bufinefs 
which is put under their management, and from the neceffity 
of their aCting as magiftrates, within the limits of their dif¬ 
ferent collections, have neither time nor opportunities fuffU 
cient to enable them to exercife the duties of police officers; 
and if the free Britifh inhabitants, or even the natives of 
character and credit might be entrufted with the fubordinate 
offices of police, then officers of police could eafily be found. 
Upon the idea that the whole of the police was under the 
immediate controul of the Governor-general and Council, 
and that a Company’s covenanted fervant under their ap¬ 
pointment, was to aCt as a jufticc of the peace, it might 
be expedient, and, perhaps, for the general advantage of 
the fettlements, that the inferior officers of police ffiould 
be natives. The propriety of this meafure will totally depend 
upon the feparation of police courts from law courts, and 
affigning to the one the prefervation of the peace, as its folc 
objeCt, and to the other, the trying and judging of wrongs or 
crimes, as their proper duty. 
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Taking, therefore, the advantage of the ivhole of this 
information, it is propofed, in the firft place, that a plan 
for regulating the police of our fettlements fhould be efta- 
blifhed, by the joint authorities of the Governor-general, 
reprefenting His Majefty, and of the native Frintc es a£ling 
as our allies or our dependents; this meafure might take 
place upon the fame principle with the regulations which 
have been fuggefted for the improvement of the judicial 
power. Upon thisfyftem, all regulations of police fhould be 
lubmitted by the Governor-general and Council, or Prefidents 
and Councils, to the fupreme court of judicature, with the 
confent of which, after they have been promulgated twenty 
days, at the feats of government, and fixty days in the pro¬ 
vinces, they fhould be held to be in force, liable only to revi- 
fion and to'approbation or difallowance by the King in 
Council. 

It is propofed in the fecond place, that at each of the 
feats of government, there fhould be a Superintendent-ge¬ 
neral of police, to be nominated by the Governor-general at 
Calcutta, and the Prefidents at Fort St. George and Bom¬ 
bay ; that he fhould have under him a Deputy, Regifter, 
&c. and a Deputy at each of the feats of circuit, viz. Moor- 
fhedabad, Dacca, and Patna, &c. that the Deputies fhould 
have power to appoint in each of thefe places, with his 
approbation, 'from among the principal inhabitants, whe¬ 
ther Britifh or Native, fubftitutes of police and conflables to 
aid in preferving the peace. 


It 
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It is propofed, in the third place, that a certain rate 
lhall be paid by houfeholders, in proportion to their rents, 
for the fupport of this police eftablilhment; and that all 
fines or forfeitures, which may be levied on parties for 
breaches of the peace, lhould be paid into the lame fund 


as the rates above fpecified, viz. to the Superintendent- 
general of the police, who lhould make monthly reports 
of the amount to the Governor-general or Prefidents and 
Councils. Out of this fund the Governor-general, or the 
Prefidents, lhould have the power of paying the falaries to 
the magiftrates of police, and allowances to officers em¬ 
ployed in the prefervation of the peace ; that the Superin¬ 
tendents of police lhould take an oath of trull, and againlt 
receiving prefents qi* bribes under any fpecie 9 of description, 
and be liable for a breach of this oath to a profecution for 


perjury. 


It is propofed, in the fourth place, that the objects and 
duties of the Superintendents of police, and their Subor¬ 
dinates, lhould be, to make up lifts of all ftrangers, whether 
European or Afiatic, and to give an account of the manner 
of life, trade and conduct of each ; to regulate the markets, 
in the cities, towns, or diftri&s, under their jurildiction, 
with the view of preventing all fchemes of foreftalling or 
engroffing the necelTaries of life ; to receive information re- 
fpefting any theft, murder, robbery,, or other crime, which 
either may be apprehended or actually committed, and to 
bring the parties into fafe cullody ; to quell all affrays or tu¬ 
mults, and to fecure the principals or ringleaders, that they 
Part II. M m m ma Y 
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maybe brought before a court of juft ice; to prevent alf 
violent interferences between the followers of the different 
religions, authorized and tolerated in the Britilh provinces; 
and particularly to prevent every fpecies of infult, or abu- 
five treatment by the Britilh fubje&s (in the fenfe of that 
word, already explained) being given to the natives while 
exercising their religious ceremonies and forms, whether 
thofe of the Hindoos, Mahomedams, or other tolerated 
fe&s ; . to hear all complaints for abufive language, batteries- 
or affaults, and to take the parties into cuftody; to di¬ 
re £1 at all executions in aid of the executive officers of the 
courts of juftice; and, in fine, to watch over and to con- 
troul the inhabitants in the intercourfe which they 
may have in the affairs of trade, commerce, &c. in par¬ 
ticular, to check, as much as poffible, all frauds, fwindr 
ling, &c. 

In the exercife of tliefe duties, tile police officer ought 
to have the right, (in cafe it may be neccffary to exercife 
it,) of calling in the affiftance either of the Company’^ 
troops, or of thofe of the Nabobs, or native Princes; but 
Ihould be anfwerable for the orders he may give to the officers 
or commanders of fuch parties, who are only to carry therm 
into eftefk 

It is propofed, in the fifth place, that the conftitution,, 
forms of procedure, and powers of the courts of police 
Ihould be, as follows: the Superintendent, his deputies, or 
their fubftitutes, Ihould iffue. warrants for feizing perfons 
a guilty 
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guilty of a breach of the peace; thefe warrants fhould sect. u. 
authorize the officers of the police to bring the party be¬ 
fore the Superintendent or his deputy, who, after examining 
the circumftances, (without oath) fhould make his report 
to the magiftrate, either that the party merits a punifh- 
ment not exceeding fifteen days imprifonment, or twenty 
rattans in the public market-place; or that the offence or 
crime, which has been committed, is fuch as to be cog¬ 
nizable by a court of juftice. In order more completely to 
render the court of police efficient, the confirmation of the 
magiftrate, upon the preceding report, fhould be held to 
be final, and the punifhment be inflicted accordingly ; or 
his commitment of the party, for trial, before a court of 
juftice, fhould l^e deemed equivalent to a gaol delivery, of 
fuch prifoners as may be, ftri&ly fpeaking, in the cuftody of 
the police. 

It ought, under this branch of the fubjedf, to be an 
eftablifhed rule, that the fubftitutes, in the different dif- 
tri£ts, fhould make monthly reports of all affairs of po¬ 
lice to the deputies, to whom the police may be committed, 
within the limits of the courts of circuit, and to the deputy 
of the Superintendent-general, in the feats of government; 
and that the Superintendents fhould make quarterly reports 
to the Governor-general or the Prefidents, that the a6tual 
Rate of the country may be known to them, and the 
improvement of their regulations of police become a part 
of thofe duties for which they are refponfible to the * 
government in Britain. 
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It is propofed, in the fixth place, that fuch (hare in the 
management of police, as is confiftent with the preceding 
fyftem, fhouldbe left with the native powers, whofe names 
are ftill ufed in the government. The diftin&i'on which was 
fuggefted in arranging the judicial power will naturally come 
to be obferved in accommodating this inftitution of police 
to the remains of their fovereignty. The difficulty will be 
lefs, perhaps, upon this laft fubjetft, and more eafily fur- 
mounted, than that which occurred in the firft, fince it 
has been found that under the Hindoo and Mogul efta- 
blifhments, the officers of police were fubordinate to thole 
of juftice. By a fpecies, therefore, of agreement with thefe 
Princes, the regulations for accommodating the ancient 
to the new plan of police might be adjufted, and the 
reports, which ufed to be made to the native Princes, be 
regularly communicated through their officers, to the Go¬ 
vernors or Prefidents, that both might feem to take that 
fhare in the internal government of the country, which 
would mark to the whole inhabitants a common intereft in 
their fafety and profperity. 

By this arrangement the difpofitions and conduft of 
the natives, with refpeft to the Englifh nation ; and reci¬ 
procally, the difpofitions and condu< 5 t of the Britifh fub- 
je6ts, with refpedt to the natives, would be fully known 
and the firft fymptoms of revolt in the former, or of 
oppreffion in the latter, from being matters of daily dif- 
•covery and of daily punifhment, would create in each of 
4 them; 


# 
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It is propofed, in the laft place, with the objedt of 
more fully connecting the judicial power in India with 
the court eftablilhed in Britain, for the trial of Indian delin¬ 
quents, that the adts 1784, and the improvements in the adt 
1786, fliould continue. Upon this particular fubjedt, it is 
to be obferved, that if the connecting a foreign dependency 
with the Britifh government is difficult in itlelf, the efta- 
blifhing a law Avhich is to punifh injuftice done by the Bri- 
tiffi fubjccts ifi India is not lels fo. If the Britifh. lubjedts 
who have refided in India have been made amenable to a 
court in England, it is to be recolledted, that the crimes 
or mifdemeanors, for which they were to be tried, have 
been committed in India; and that the Legislature could 
not forefee the means which might be thought of, for 
evading the intentions with which the law had been made : 
experiment and time alone could difclofe them. Hence, in 
this, as in all Adts of Parliament, where claufes mull be 
introduced, pointing out not only the method of applying 
the law, but of preventing the evafion of it, we have a 
proof of the fuperiority of that rule which arifes from the 
experience of ages, over that one, which, however excel¬ 
lent, has either been untried, or is not accommodated to 
every cafe. With the objedt then of rendering this court 
fully adequate to all the purpofes for which it was infti- 
tuted, the following additional claufes may be ufeful: 
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That the defendant, in the trials brought into court 
upon an information preferred againft him, lhall not be al¬ 
lowed to avail himfelfofany defeat, or want of form in the 
information, or in the fubftanceof it, except upon demurrer, 
whereinfuch defefl lhall be fpecially affigned and fet forth, 
in the manner of demurrer;, and that in all cafes, prior to 
the ultimate judgment to be given upon fuch information, 
it fhall be in the direction of the Court to grant leave to 
mend it; and if judgment lhall be given againft the de¬ 
murrer, the defendant fhall not be permitted to plead over 
to the information; but the judgment fhall be conclufive, 
(as in demurrers in other criminial cafes,) fubjeft only to 
a writ of error. If this writ of error fhall not be obtained 
within twenty days, after judgment is given upon a demurrer, 
or the writ of error difeontinued, or the judgment on the 
demurrer affirmed, then the decifion lhall be delivered 
to the Lord Chancellor, or Lords Commiffioners of the 
Great Seal, who fhall iffue a commiffion under the Great 
Seal, for conftituting a fpecial court of judicature, agree¬ 
ably to the exifting flatutes, for pronouncing final judg¬ 
ment on the cafe. This judgment is not to be cpiefhon- 
able in any other court, by writ of error, appeal, or any 
other form of proceeding. The court is to caufe their 
judgment or fentence to be executed by warrant, or to re¬ 
mit it to the Court of King’s Bench, for execution or for 
proceeding to outlawry, in the manner directed by former 
a£ts of Parliament. 


If 
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If any defendant fha-ll not have furrendered, agreeably 
to 26th of the King, and proof be made, by affidavit 
or otherwife, to fatisfy the Court of King’s Bench that 
the defendant is beyond fea, or cannot be found in this 
kingdom, to anfvver the charges brought againft him; 
then the court may order a rule, dire&ing the defendant 
to furrender himfelf in court, or to the chief juftice, or to 
one of the other judges thereof, at a certain day, at the 
difcretion of the court; a copy to be (within twenty days 
after making the rule) three times inferted in the London 
Gazette, and affixed upon fome public place in the 
office of the Eaft-India Company, in the city of London, 

If the defendant fhall not furrender himfelf according to* 
fuchrule, then, on proof being made of the publication of 
it, the court are required to give judgment, in default,, 
againft him, purfuant to the a£t the 26th of the King, 


If the defendant {hall have entered into any recog^ 
nizance or bail, purfuant to the afts the 24th and 26th 
of the King, and purfuant to the rule above defcribed, then 
the Court of King’s Bench are required to give judgment 
by default* and procefs of outlawry maybe iffued thereon.. 
In no cafe where judgment fhall be entered or given by- 
default, lhall any writ of error be allowed; but the record, 
of fuch judgment fhall, at the option and requeft of the 
profecutor, cither be retained by the Court of King’s Bench* 
for final l'entence, or be delivered to the Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor, or Lords Commiffioners for the Great Seal, who. 
PA.RT II. fhall 
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CHAP. i. fhall thereupon iffue a commiflion under the Great Seal, 
V ‘ ' conftituting the Court of Judicature for the trial of Indian 

delinquents, who fhall pronounce final judgment and fen- 
tence thereon, with proceedings for the execution of the 


fentence or outlawry. 



\ 


Refuit, Such feems to be the judicial power required for the Bri- 

tifh pofleflions in India, and the amendments in the exifting 
a6ts, regarding the trial of Indian delinquents, in England, 
which experience has pointed out to be neceffary for uniting 
this diftant dependency, and the government eftablifhed in 
it, with the government of Great Britain. 
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under the Ufurpers in the Provinces of their Empire—Sources 
of Revenue in the Britifh Provinces in India—Progrefs and 
Refult of the Invejiigations to afcertain the Nature and Extent 
of it under the Moguls—under the Ufurpers , and under the 
Company in the central Provinces—Effect of the Acquifition 
of the Duannee , on the Financial Power—Ineffectual Regula¬ 
tions for the Revenue propofed by the Directors—Firjl Par¬ 
liamentary Interferences to correct the Abufcs of the Financial 
Power—Refult of them—Expectations of the Directors from 
the calculated Amount of the ancient Revenues.—Decline of the 
Revenue—from the Uncertainty ref peeling Zemindary Rights — 
from the erroneous policy and reafoning of the Company's Ser¬ 
vants—from the Failure of a Demand for the Produce of In- 
duftry by the Fall of the Court of Delhi, and Courts of the Sou- 
bahdars , iSc.—Phis loft Evil in part removed by the Demands 
from Europe—Confequenccs of the Company's Acquifition of Ter- 
ritories on the Rife and Fall of Revenues-—Refult of the late En¬ 
quiries on this Branch of Indian Oeconomy in a permanent 
Settlement of Land Rents—in fixing the Rates of Duties 
and of Cufioms—fimilar Invejiigations, the Means of giving 
a fixed Character to the Financial Power over all the 
Eafiern Dominions of Britain, iff. Propofal for affeffing 
and collecting the Revenues through the Boards of Revenue , 
2 d. Propofal to fix the Rents of Lands in general, and 
render Leafes permanent. $d. Propofal to fix the Duties 
on the Produce of Induflry and the Cufioms on Trade. 4th. I ra- 
Pofal to hold out Encouragements to Induflry and Trade among 
the Natives, our Subjects—Appropriation of the Indian Reve- 
3 


nues. 
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nues ajfejjed and levied upon thefe Principles. i. Propofal, to ap¬ 
propriate the Revenues to the Military, Marine, and Civil 
Charges. 2. Propofal, to appropriate them to the Payment oj the 
Company's Debts,—either by funding them in India and in 
England,—or by enabling the Company to encreafe their Ca¬ 
pital. This laji, the mojl immediate Means of difcharging 
the Debt. 3. Propofal, to appropriate the Revenues to the 
Support of the Company's Invefment. 4. Propofal , Appropri¬ 
ation of the Surplus to an encreafe of the Dividend from eight 
to ten per Cent.—and to an annual Participation of the Refdue 
with the Public—Encreafe of Surplus to be the Company s— 
Contingencies upon which all thefe Appropriations may depend. 




I SPOT III 

N every State the financial power fignifies that exercife of _*' 

the fovereignty by which it fets apart value, to be applied Naturean d 
for maintaining the officers employed in the adminiftration 
of civil affairs, and for levying and paying the armies p° wjr » 
or fleets required to defend its fubje&s againft the at¬ 
tacks of neighbouring or foreign nations. This value, or 
public property, varies in its nature and amount with the 
progreffive ftages of civilization. In rude ages it is either 
the produce of a portion of the original foil, or in the £vent 
pf a conqueft, a proportion of the acquifition whether 
Part lit N n n 2 confifting 
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chap-, confifting of plunder or land paid; to the ch ief or cendti&off 
of the expedition, or it confifts of temporary contributions 
levied by this chief, ailing for the prefervation and pro>- 
teftion of his followers. After arts and commerce have 
begun to create a fpecies of property, which does not 
feem to arife from territory, but from the wealth acquired 
by the ingenuity and induftry of the inhabitants, the 
fovereign power begins to confider,, that a portion of this 
wealth alfo ought to be paid for the proteftion afforded 
the artifan, the manufafturer and the merchant, again ft 
the violence of individuals or of external enemies. This 
afieffment on induftry bears a kind of indefinite propor¬ 
tion to the former tax paid from lands, and i9 the cir- 
cumftance which firft gives a complicated afpe£l to reve- 
« nue. 


— is tBc moff 
complicated 
branch of 


To define tiiis financial power, has, under every fpecies. 
of government, been the rood difficult branch of political. 
woinyl* 1 aC ° economy. It varies in its eharafler, and in the mode of 
exercifing it,, according to the fituation and circumftances 
of any people. 


Str vte of it in* 
HirvdooAan, 
Under the 
Moguls,, 


In no nation has the fources of this power, and the 
exercife of. it, affnmed moire complicated afpefls than in. 
Hindooftan, whether we trace them from, the rife to the 
eftabliihment, or from die eftablifhment to the fall of the 
Mogul empire. 


Whei* 
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When the Moguls fir (I invaded Hindooftan, it was with 
the objeft of levying contributions rather than of founding 
an empire. The veftiges, however, of this fiift violence 
remained, after the conquerors had fixed a feat of their 
power, and divided their dominions into diftinft ioubahs or 
provinces ; hence the cuflom of levying temporary contri¬ 
butions to anlwer the real or pretended exigencies of the 
fovereign. Baber and even Aebar pra6tifed this mealuie, 
though the latter Emperor fixed the jumma, or-tax roll, 
for the afleffment of lands, and the duties or cuftoms on the 
induftry of his people. 


This prerogative of the Moguls did not ceafe with the 
fall of the empire. It was exercifed by the ufurpers in the 
different provinces, and copied, in many inftances, by the 
Hindoo ftates, who took advantage of the revolution, to 
eftablifh their own independence. 


The financial power in India was, in this fituation,.- at 
the period, when the conquefts of Great Britain were made, 
and when the Company became officers of the fallen Moguls, 
allies or matters of the ufurpers in the richett provinces, 
©^ allies and fupporters of forne of the Hindoo ftates, for 
the purpofes of, carrying on trade. 

<l .. .... ,'y | I';., . ' % , V !£ .V . -I JL-v r . • , « > J •’ . t -. • " t 

To have a view then of the financial power in the Britifii 
provinces in.Hindooftan, we mutt revert to its particular 
character among the Moguls-, and connect this with the 
circumftances which, have led tlie Company to adopt 
Pajit LL. , the 
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chap. I, the Mogul fyftem, or to change it. In this way we fhall 
difcover the fource of our own revenues iu India, and be 
able to judge of the appropriations which have been made 
of them. The revenues in the Bengal provinces, (and, 
allowing for local differences, in the other provinces) arofe 
from land rents, from duties on the productions of the arts, 
and from cuftoms levied on trade. The Bengal provinces 
being the principal of the Company’s pofleflions, and thofe 
by which not only the other fettlements have been fup- 
ported, but by which the Company have been aided in 
purchafing inveftments, claimed the firft attention of the 
Directors, and afterwards of the Legiflature. 




Progrefs and 
reliiIt of the 
inveftiga- 
tions to afcer- 
tain the na¬ 
ture and ex¬ 
tent of it 
under the 
Moguls. 


Tiie financial power of the Moguls, from the very na¬ 
ture of their conqueft, was blended with the judicial, be- 
caufe the object of the invaders was to build a fyftem of 
civil adminiftration upon a military arrangement. An 
annual collection was made from the produce of the lands, 
of this the Sovereign had one part, the cultivators another, 
and out of this lafl was taken the expenfe of collection. 
The fame method of afleflment and collection was employed 
in levying duties and cuftoms on the produce of arts and 
manufactures, and on trade, inland, tranfit or external. 
Hence the collector of land rents, duties or cuftoms, often 
gave the Zemindars opportunities of levying additional fums 
for their own ufe. If they paid the Prince, the oppreffion 
was overlooked in proportion to the low rank and remote 
fituation of the cultivator, artizan or trader. The fum paid 

by 
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jy the different provinces varied according to the extent and sect. ?n - J 
fertility of each province. This appears from the piopoi- 
tion at which the different provinces were afTeffed by Acbar. 

Thcfe proportions were encreafed by his fucceffors, and flill 
more fo by the ufurpers of his empire. The Duan paid the 
proportion for the province allotted to him into the trea- 
fury at Delhi; he was checked by the Soubahdar, but both 
Soubahdar and Duan frequently united in the plan of raifing 
contributions from the fubjefts, for the purpofes of dlength¬ 
ening their own power, and of encreafing their particular 
riches; they of courfe winked at, or authorized the fame 
iniquitous pradtices in the Zemindars, _ who, from the acci¬ 
dents of birth or arbitrary nomination, were the colle&ors 
of revenue, the fubordinate judges, and the officers of po¬ 
lice in the diftrias into which a province was divided. In 
their turn thefe Zemindars portioned out the like powers 
among their inferiors, fo that the ryot or cultivator of the 
foil, though he was confidered to have a right to remain 
on it, and to cultivate it for his fupport, and for the pay¬ 
ment of the rents to the Zemindar, was, in fa< 5 t, expofed 
to an oppreffion that encreafed in proportion to the number 
and orders of the officers, who a£ted between him and his 
Sovereign. 


In this fituation the Eaft-India Company received the Ben- Under the 

x * ' . . . . ufurpers, ana 1 

gal provinces, retaining the Nabobs or Rajahs m them, m under the^ 
whofename this corrupted Mogul fyftemwas carried on; and 
having, together with the Nabob, a Duan, nominally ac- province*. 
countable to the Nabob, but really the inftrument of op- 
Part II. preffion 
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predion in. the hands of the Company's fervants, who ufed 
him as the broom by which they were to fweep together 
wealth to be tranfported to Europe, 

l ,'j * V f t > . 4‘ . / J.. ... * !* . , ? • *. * ■ I .. .: f . y* • n> ,. ,i -.?*$ ... ,'y « , • wf 

At laft, Lord Clive obtained the Duannee, and though 
he did not, by this, render the Company more powerful 
than they had been, after his vi&ory at Plaffey made them 
delegated fovereigns, he rendered the Governors and Coun¬ 
cils more accountable for their condudt to their fuperiora 
the Directors, and gradually brought forward, by this re- 
fponfibility, the fubjedt of Indian revenue to notice, exami¬ 
nation, and regulation by the legidature. 

Before the acquifition of ofir territories, the only reve¬ 
nues which the Company polTeflcd in India, were the rents 
paid by the little diftrkls, which they had obtained round 
their fa&ories or feats of trade, and thecuftoms which they 
levied at thole ports, which the guards of their factories 
could command; thefe rents and duties were, in general, 
affdfed agreeably to the cuftonja of the country, and levied 
according to the terms of the grants, which had been ob¬ 
tained from the Moguls, or from the Chiefs who were the 
immediate fuperiors of the diftri&s. 

When the conquefts of Lord Clive gave the Company 
dominions, they adminiftcred their revenues upon the fame 
principle with the ulurpers of the Mogul power; that is, 
upon the principle of the Mogul government. The con- 
fequences were, that the natives complained of the admini- 

ftration 
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ftration of the Company, and the Company's fervants of 
each other. The former faid, that the tenures upon which 
they had held their lands were done away, and that they 
were unable to pay inland duties upon trade, when the 
Company’s fervants paid none, either to the native princes or 
to their Mafters. The latter either appealed to the privileges 
which the Company had obtained from the Mogul and 
Nabobs, but which the Diredtors did not underhand, or 
offered apologies to the court, each laying the blame upon 
another, to exculpate himfelf. At laft all men were fatisfied 
that the conftitution, which was fuited to a mercantile 
affociation, was by no means calculated for the management 
•of a financial power in extenfive provinces. 


In confequence of this opinion, the Diredlors and Pro¬ 
prietors endeavoured, to lay down regulations for the finan¬ 
cial power in India; but from the very conftitution of thefe 
courts and from the novelty of the fubject, the propofed 
regulations w’ere imperfedt in themfelves ; and from the 
influence which the Company’s fervants, who had re¬ 
turned from India with large fortunes, and become Pro¬ 
prietors of India flock obtained, by making and unmaking 
Diredlors; the regulations (fuppofipg they had been per¬ 
fect in themfelves) were eafily evaded in their application. 


Such were the circumftances which alarmed the Public, 
and called for the interference of the Legiflature. It ap¬ 
pears upon the reports of the Houfe of Commons, that the 
revenues in our Indian provinces principally arofe from the 
1 ART II. O o o rent? 
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rents of land; that the tenures by which thefe lands had* 
been held, were feudal in their fpirit, but local in the cir- 
cumflance of the holder being removeable at the pleafure of 
the Prince; that the Zemindar paid his rent to the Colle&or 
or Duan of the province ; that the Chowdrie and a few of 
the Talookdars, might have held their lands immediately of 
the Mogul, but that the great body of the Talookdars held 
of the Zemindar and paid their rents to him; that though 
the ryots or cultivators of the foil had, as fuch, original 
rights, yet, that they were liable to. opprefiions, proportioned 
to the number of theif fuperiors, fince the farmers of the 
revenue con traced with the Zemindars, Talookdars and 
Farmers; and thus, if they levit$ the quantum to be paid * 
to the date, they might with .impunity extort money for 
thcmfelves. 

When the produce of the revenue thus was to pafs 
through fo many hands, opprefiions began with the lowed: 
perfons in office and rofe in a cruel progreflion to the 
higheft. The Zemindar might be oppreffed by the imme¬ 
diate Collector of Government; he, in his turn, by the 
Nabob; and he, in like manner, by the Duan, who re-' 
nutted the ftipulated revenue from the province to the ca¬ 
pital. Nor were the opprefiions confined to thofe exercifed 
upon the; cultivators of the foil, fince the revenue arofe, 
not from the rents of land alone, but from the duties 
which were impofed upon induftry and trade. If a farmer 
improved his fields, the Zemindar affefled him according 
to the fuppofed profits which his improvements would 
yield; if an artizan improved or extended a manufa&ure, 

' • a fum- 
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a fum was levied on his computed ftock and profits; if a 
merchant bought goods and carried them to market, he 
paid a duty on them where they were purchafed, he paid 
road duties and river duties as he went along with them 
for fale, he paid a duty at the aurung where he was to ex- 
pe& his profit; fo that, till they came into the hands of 
the confumer, the payment of duties did not ceafe. Under 
the ancient government, indeed, thefe taxes had fome 
check, arifing from the law6 impofing them being undcr- 
ftood ; but when the fovereignty paffed into the hands of 
the Company, to be exercifed in the name of the Nabob, 
even this check was done away. 


The Diredors, ftruck with the magnitude of the re¬ 
venue, as remitted to Delhi, thought of nothing beyond 
realizing it; and the firft governments, after the acquifition 
of the Duannee, thought of nothing beyond gratifying the 
demands of the Dire&ors; unlefs it was, fheltering themfelves 
under this authority to exercife their power fbr interefted 
or private ends. 

.. Vi ;; ' |) K* V :/,' 4 ' tO 1 <£!/.: I B.i H, i ■ • v' (V - V V.' 1K T 

The fources of the revenue, at laft, began to be dried 
up, and yet the Diredors required the fame amounts. 
Eager to preferve their power, their foreign fervants {trained 
every nerve to keep up the revenue, and to colled the 
money in circulation, for fupplying the China inveftments. 
In the firft of thefe oppreffive plans, we difeover the true 
caufe why Nabobs were degraded, made and unmade; and 
in the fecond, the caufes which contributed to the decline 
Part II. O o o 2 of 
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of agriculture and of ■ manufactures; In the union of both, 
the fources of the hidden change of a rich domain, into 
(what threatened to become) an impoveriihed and defolated 
walk. , 

i ig.oi^Wh'f ifIt ucS- f:,! $6§. 

It was now that thefe evils were feen in all their magni¬ 
tude, and that enquiries were inftituted to afcertain what the 
rights of the Zemindars and Landholders had been, under 
the Mogul government, and what were the real fources of 
the decline of agriculture and of manufactures. 

Y . >>, 

* : •’ 

1 Oi^ the fubjeCt of the rights of the Zemindars, the rea- 
fonings continued for years, in extremes. On the one hand, 
it was aflerted, that the Zemindar had been merely an 
officer or collector of revenue; on the other, that he had 
been a fcudatorflPrince of the empire. It has required the 
moft laborious inveftigation to difeover the fad, viz. that 
the Mogul was the Lord fuperior, or proprietor (terms equi¬ 
valent in their meaning) of the foil; that the Zemindars 
were officers of revenue, juftice, and police in their diftriCts, 
where they alfo commanded a kind of irregular body of mi¬ 
litia ; that this office was frequently hereditary, but not ne- 
c charily fo; that, on the failure of payment of the rents, 
or of fulfilling the other duties of his office, he could be fuf- 
pended or removed from his fitua|ion, at tlje pleafure of the 
Prince ; that the rents to be paid tohim were not fixed, but 
(aflefTed, at the will of the Sovereign; and that- the ryot 
or cultivator of the foil, though attached to his poflef- 
£on and with the right to cultivate it, yet was fubjected 
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to payments, varying according to particular agreements 
and local cuftoms; that, in general, he continued on the 
fpot, on which his labors were directed to raiie the means 
for his own fubfiftence, but that the proportion to be paid 
to the Hate was to be judged of by the Zemindar that the 
rights of the ryot had been gradually abridged, and the pro¬ 
portions he paid encrcafed, during theTucceflive revolutions 
through which his country had to pals, before and after 
the fall of the Mogul empire. 

On thefources of the decline of agriculture, and of ma¬ 
nufactures and trade in Hindooftan, the reafonings, though 
they have not been fo much in extremes, as on the lubjeCt of 
land rents; yet have, by no means, been full or fatisfaCtory. 
On the one hand, it has been faid, that the oppreffions of 
the Company’s fervants alone produced the decline of the arts 
and of trade; on the other, that but for the quantities 
taken off by the Company, or by the Europeans in general, 
arts and trade would have more rapidly declined than they 
actually did. This evil, however, may be traced to fources 
diftinCt in themfelves, though encreafed more or lefs by 
thefe events. In the Mogul fyftem of policy we can fee 
their origin, and, in the exercile of this policy, by the Ben¬ 
gal prefidency, their completion. By the former, the duties 
on the productions of art, and the cuftoms on trade were in 
the hands of Soubahdars or Nabobs and their Duans, or in 
thofe of their Subordinates, the Zemindars i by the latter, 
the powers which all of thefe Mogul officers had excrcifcd, 
were coniidered to have puffed into the hands of our Pic- 
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fideiits and Councils. We have already adverted to the 
circutnfiance, that the amount of the revenue was to be 
kept up, while the money in circulation was to be carried 
off to a foreign market. If to this immediate caufe of the 
decline, we add, that the richeft portions of the foil 
were often let to the Company’s fervants, while the lefs fruit¬ 
ful were to pay an encreafed tax; that the Company’s fer- 
yants pleaded an exemption from duties and cuftoms on 
trade, while the Mahomedans were fubje&ed to heavy 
payments of them, and the Hindoos to heavier ftili; 
that the lands which had been laid wade, were to be culti¬ 
vated at the Company’s expence, and their fervants to be 
paid for the fuperintendence of this cultivation, while 
the inhabitats on thefe lands were fubje<5ted to heavy duties 
and to cuftoms;. we can be at no lofs to account for the 
decline of agriculture, of arts and of trade. Inftead of 
equalizing rents, or duties and cuftoms, the ancient policy 
was continued; the Zemindar was made a tenant at will, and 
the leafes or pottahs to the farmer, when he was unable to dif- 
charge bis rent, frequently given to ftrangers and to adven¬ 
turers, whole ftoek and credit were foon to pal's through 
the like viciftitudes. 


j 


—from the 
failure of a 
demand for 
the produce 
of indultry 
by the fall of 
the court of 
Delhi and 
courts of the 
Soubahdars, 
&c- 


Connected with thefe circumftances was the mercantile 
fituation of the native artizan, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant. After the fall of the court of Delhi, and of the 
courts of the Soubahdars and of the Nabobs, the demands 
■which had been made for the productions of art, as mi- 
niftering to the luxury of magnificence, neccffarily ceafed; 
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demands too, which, from their nature, returned their 
value through the merchant to the manufacturer, through 
him to the artizan and the cultivator of the foil, and by this 
current, not only kept the money in perpetual circulation in 
the country, but gave a conftant ftimulant to exertion and 
to induftry. Inftead, therefore, of aferibing the decline 
of the arts and of trade to the Eaft-India Company alone, 
aCling upon the policy of the Moguls, it is almoft certain, 
that had not an outlet for Indian productions been afforded 
by the European companies, the fall of Eaftern arts and 
manufactures, and the consequent diftrefs of the natives, 
Would have been more fudden and 'feneral. 


It ought not alio, upon this fubjeCt, to be forgotten, 
that the demand for'Eaftern piece and wrought goods in 
Europe was, from their novelty, greater, during the firft 
period after we acquired our territories than during a later 
period, when that novelty had ceafed. The tafte in them 
had continued the fame in the Eaft, becaufe no Eaftern 
court remained to give them fafhion. In Europe, the imi¬ 
tations of the fabric of Eaftern piece and wrought goods 
began to gain ground, and our tafte in the form or falhion 
of them to change and to improve. The demand, of courfe, 
decrealed, though it has, in fome degree, been reftored by 
the imitations of the European tafte, which have been intro¬ 
duced into.the Indian manufactures. 


If then, we bring the whole of thefc circumftances to¬ 
gether, viz. that no imperial court exifted in the peninfula. 
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CHAP, 1. 

v- w ' 

Cpnfequen- 
ccs of this 
Compan v *s 
acquifnion of 
tcrririonc?, on 
flie ri fe and 
fall of I eve¬ 
nin'$» 


to take off' or to give faff s ion to the productions of the 
artisan or manufacturer, or profits to the merchant and 
trader ; that the money in circulation was withdrawn, to 
be carried to a diftant market; that the imitation of Eaftern 
arts was lefiening the demand for the produce of them in 
Europe; we diicover, at once, the caufes of the failure of 
that part of the revenues, which arife from duties and 
cuftoms. Hence the merit of the Directors and of the exe¬ 
cutive po.er in introducing regulations, tending to give 
the landholder encouragement, by confirming him in his 
property, upon payment of a fixed rent; and hence the 
propriety of the meafures which have been devifed for en¬ 
couraging the artizan, the manufacturer and the merchant, 
in our Afiatic provinces. 


Rcfult of the 
late enquiries 
on this 
branch of In¬ 
dian occono- 
my t in a 
pennanent 
fcttlemcnt of 
land- rents, 


With the objeCt of introducing this liberal policy, the 
enquiries of the intelligent fervants of the Company have 
been directed to inveftigate the hiftoryof the revenue, and 
to afeertain the prefent ltate of the diftriCts in the Bengal 
provinces. For thefe purpofes, the changes through which 
they have pafied, the impofts to which they have been 
fubjeCfced, and the cuftoms peculiar to each diftriCt have 
been inveftigated. In this way the ancient rights of the 
different orders of the landholders, and of the tenants, 
have been unfolded; a diftribtition of the provinces into 
colIeClorlhips introduced; the amount of the rent to go¬ 
vernment from each divjfion fixed; and the inferior occu¬ 
pant, and the immediate cultivator of the foil, fecured in the 
enjoyment of their property, upon payment of a moderate 

3 and 
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and known fum to the principal landholders. Till thefe ends 
could be effected, it was impoffible to know the perfons with 
whom a fettlement could be made, to come to any decifion on 
the claims of the Zemindars, to make out a permanent affeff- 
ment of rents, or to devife regulations for levying them. 


SECT 

« 


It was now that the Mogul financial principle of collect¬ 
ing continually upon the aCtual produce of the land, and 
of dividing this produce between the fovereign and the im¬ 
mediate cultivator, was perceived in all its pernicious con- 
fequences, of concealment, fraud, and the multiplication 
of the immoral artifices by which the characters of men of 
every rank had been debafed. It was now that the changes in¬ 
cident to the fituation of the Zemindars, their fraudulent 
alienation of lands, and the mifmanagement of the revenue 
fervants of the Company, during the firft years of the 
Duannee, were detected and explained. For this valuable 
information the Company are indebted to the activity and 
integrity of the Board of Revenue; and, on this infor¬ 
mation, have proceeded the regulations which have been 
devifed, for doing away former abufes and rendering the 
financial power precife and refponiible. 


After all, however, that has been done, and with all 
the accumulation of records of revenue, Hill time and ex¬ 
perience will be required to afcertain the actual value of 
all the diftriCls in the provinces. Enough, however, has 
been obtained to jultify the introduction of a fixed rule of 
taxation, that ihall be fimple and invariable in its cha- 
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ciiap. rader.' To this the example of the Decennial fettlementr, 
with the contingency of becoming perpetual in Bahar, ne- 
ceffarily led. The objeCts in making the perpetual fetr- 
tlement were, to confer on the landholder the poffeffion 
of the diltriCt which he occupies, on a fixed and moderate 
rent; to deprive him of the power of interfering with the 
Situation of the Ryots, in the fums they pay to the ftate, 
under the pretext of making any addition to the revenue ; 
and to leave to the fovereignty its right to exercife, from 
time to time, its authority in making fuch regulations, as may 
w fecure the ry.ot in his pofleflion, and prevent his being 
loaded with unwarrantable exa&ions. Nor is this meafure 
more political and wife, than it is liberal: it has not pro¬ 
ceeded from any pofitive title in the natives to their 
lands, but has been a concelfion from the Britifh govern¬ 
ment to the Zemindars and to the Ryots, w hich they never 
had been able to obtain under the mildelt adminiftration 
of their native Princes. 


—IB fixing 
the rates of 
duties and of 
cuftonis. 


The fixt affeffmcnt of lands, however, would have been 
but an ineffectual relief, had not the power of eltablilhing 
Gunge Haut and Buzar, or market duties, been veiled in the 
fovereignty alone, and had not the claim of the Zemindars 
to impofe duties or cuftoms, in their diltri&s, been done 
away. Many of thefe Zemindars will poffefs extcnfive dif- 
triCls,which, with fuch rights, might have endangered the 
public fafety. 


Having 
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Having thus pointed out the fources of revenue in the 
central provinces, with the meafures which have been de- 
vifed for afleffing and colle&ing its various branches, it 
is reafonable to expeft, from the a6livity of the Company 
and of the executive power, that the like meafures (allow¬ 
ing for difference of fituation and of inftitutions) will be 
followed up, in the Britifh dominions on both coafts of the 
peninfula of India. For this public end, however, invefti- 
gation and experience will be required, and the following 
propofitions in connexion with the fyftem of government 
which has been fuggefled, as fuited to our Afiatic pofieflions 
feem calculated to become the bafis of this improvement. 


First. It is propofed, that the financial power for our In- i. Propofci 

dian revenues fhall, in its conftitution, reft upon the fyftem and col left- 

of government, which we have attempted to point out as ^fj'^rough 

expedient and practicable for our Eaftern dominions of every the Boards of 
r 1 _ _ _ - _ . 5 . revenue, 

defeription. As the prelent Boards of Revenue m India, 

originated in this plan of government, and accord with it, 
in its moft improved afpett, it will be expedient to con¬ 
tinue them, preferving them relation, at the fame time, with 
their refpe£tive prefidencies, and with the fupreme power 
in India-; and the relation eftablifhed between it and the 
Court of Directors, and the executive power in Britain. 

Second. It is propofed, that the rents of land fhall, in ge- *• 
neral, be fixed, and the leafes made perpetual, upon the renuofiand?, 
plan which the infix unions from the Court of Dire<5tors in and render 
jyS6, Lord Cornwallis’s judicious arrangements, and the l n e ^“ pcmw ’ 
Part II. P p p 2 fyftem 
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fyftem which has been detailed, have pointed out * that is 
to fay,'' that the Zemindars, or Hereditary Proprietors, 
fliall have leafes of their lands on a fixed rent, that thefe 
leafes lhaiJ not entitle them to impofe any new burdens 
upon the farmers and cultivators of the foil, under the pre¬ 
text of tributes to the ftate; and that they fliall be under 
the foie condition of fulfilling the articles, which have 
been ftipulated with them by the fovereign power. Such 
a meafure will recommend itfelf to the natives, as being an 
improvement upon the fyftem of Acbar, and of Jaffier Chan, 
and at the fame time, it mull become an additional bond 
of their allegiance and attachment to the Britifh Govern¬ 
ment. 


3. Propofal 
to fix the 
duties on the 
produce of 
induftry and 
the cuftoma 
on trade. 


4. Propofal 
to hold out 
encourage¬ 
ments to in- 
duftry and 
trade among 
the natives, 
our fubjefts. 


Third. It is propofed to fettle the duties upon trade, and 
indeed, upon all the fubjedts of induftry at fixed and rea- 
fonable rates, and totally to do away the power of the 
Zemindars, Chowdries, Talookdars and Farmers, of im- 
pofing or levying arbitrary imports. The right which the 
Zemindars had of keeping in their pay a fort of militia, to 
aid them in colledting the rents and duties under the former 
fyftem of government, muft, of courfe, be taken from them; 
the military eftabliiliments, under the order of the civil 
power, being deemed fufficient for all the purpofes of func¬ 
tioning the eftablilhcd laws. 

* ■ . 

Fourth. It is propofed, with the objedt of improving the 
Indian revenues of all the preceding delcriptions, to give 
every portible encouragement to the natives, who may di- 
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their induftry to the production of the raw materials 
required in the Bntifh manufactures, or to the manufactured 
Indian produce in demand in Europe. T he encourage¬ 
ment of the former will obvioufly be for the mutual ad¬ 
vantage of India and of Britain ; the encouragement of the 
latter, muft turn upon the principle of not checking oui 
home manufactures, which are imitations of the Indian, and 
yet not abridging the Company’s fale of Indian manufac¬ 
tured produce, either at home, or for re-exportation to fo¬ 
reign markets. 


Having thus fuggefted proportions on the fubject of affell- 
ing and collecting the rents and duties in our Afiatic pi o- 
vinces, we have in the next place to mark out a line foi the 
appropriation of therm 


It is to be recoiled, that the property of the Company 
confifts of two diltinCt kinds, viz. their capital flock, goods 
and other effeCts in Britain, 'which may be conftdered as the 
original bafis of their trade, or as their home piopeity , and 
the articles of their trade, debts dug to them in India, and 
the revenues arifing from the provinces, which may be con- 
fideredas their foreign property. It is alio to be recolleaed, 
that till the effeas of the late peace can be fully and expe¬ 
rimentally known, it will be impraaicable to fay what 
appropriation to the fupport of the eftablifhment of our 
new dominions may be required. Thefe, how ever, are con¬ 
tingencies infeparable from the nature of the Afiatic domi¬ 
nions and trade of Great Britain. . 
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On the average of three years preceding the war, the re¬ 
venues of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, amounted to 
£.6,897,730 per annum, and the charges incurred in the 
civil and military eftabliftiments to £.5,233,717 per annum, 
leaving a net revenue, after allowing £.50,000 per annum 
for the expenfes of Bencoolen and Pinang, of £.1,614,013. 
In an eltimate lately drawn up by the Court of Directors, 
the countries ceded to the Company by Tippoo Sultan at 
the termination of the war, are ftated to produce £.390,000. 
In this eltimate, the total revenues of the Britilh provinces 
in India are computed at £.6,963,625, and the future civil 
and military charges at £.5,238,125, leaving a net revenue 
of £.1,725,500, out of which the intereft payable on the 
debts in India is ftated to be£.561,923, which would leave 
a net furplus of £.1,163,577, or, allowing for commercial 
charges (£.104,450) the net amount to be realized at 
home through the medium of trade, or to be applied to the 
liquidation of debts in India is £.1,059,127. 

First. It is propofed, that a preferable appropriation 
(hall be made to the payment of the military and other necef- 
fary charges required to maintain the foreign fettlements of 
the Company. From the nature of our military power in 
India (to be afterwards deferibed), as confiding of European 
and native troops, large fupplies muft frequently be necef- 
fary; and thefe, from the diftance of India from Europe# 
could not be fent in the requifite time. Suppofing then 
that the arrears to the European branch of our force could be 
allowed to run up to a large amount, by our depending on 

the * 
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the innate love of their country fo decidedly apart in the sect, hl 
character of Britilh foldiers and failors, it would be dan¬ 


gerous to make the fame fuppofition refpeCting the natives* 
In every age and amid all the revolutions in Hindooftan, 
immediate payments have attracted the natives to or drawn 
them from the ftandard of their leaders. Though their no¬ 
tions of the punctuality and honor of the Britilh nation have 
confirmed in them, (during the fuccefiive wars from 1778 to 
1792) a belief in the credit due to the Englilh, fcarcely 
compatible with the Indian character, yet this cannot always 
be depended upon. Credit may be lhaken by the breath of 
opinion, or by the infidious artifices of enemies. The 
attachment of an Indian foldier may waver with either, and 
fhift from a British General as it did from their own Empe¬ 
rors, or from one of the fons of thefe Emperors to another, 
or from the ufurper of the power of to-day, to the ufurper 
of the power of to-morrow. It is but juftice, however, to 
fay, that if promifes and payments are fulfilled and made, 
the natives of India are as little deficient in their attach¬ 
ments as they have proved themfelves to be in their courage: 
but if promifes (hall be broken and payments with-held, 
a doubtful or a difaftrous campaign might diflolve their 
allegiance and annihilate their confidence. The appropria¬ 
tion therefore of the revenues to the charges of the mili¬ 
tary and marine eftablilhments, mult, in the moment of 
war, fupercede every other payment, and during peace, the 
fupport of fuch military eftablilhments rauft be pro¬ 
vided for, as may be requifite for the defence of our fettle- 
ments, and may imprefs the natives with the belief of our 
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power, not only to overcome any confederated force in India, 
but to render aids to our enemies, from a rival power in Eu¬ 
rope, hopdefs and impracticable. Under this proportion 
will alfo come to be included the payment of the civil 
charges. On thisfubjeft, it may be proper to keep in'view 
the nature of an Indian civil eftablilhment, viz. that it 
confifls not only of an executive power, but of offices for 
the adminiftration of juftice, and factories for the purpofes 
of trade. In all of thefe views, the- appropriation may, 
from the tharafler of the officers, be employed, and of the 
duties required of them, will fafely admit of a longer delay 
of payment in confequence of the known credit due to the 
Company and to the nation, than the appropriation to de¬ 
fray the charges of armies or of a marine. 

2. Propofai Second. It is propofed, with the object of invigorating 
[ue'tht-rcve- the credit of the Company, that a plan lhould be formed 
payment of for enabling them to difeharge their debts. Two meafures 
\ hc C, °debt6 themlelves for this important purpofc, viz. that the 

' 1 ’ Company lhould be empowered to fund their debt abroad 

and at home, or that they lhould be empowered to encreafp 
their capital flock. Both meafures require explanation, 
that the plan, which will moft immediately produce the end, 

may be feledted and adopted. 

* < * , 

—ciiher by The method of funding their debts we have treated of 
in'indln and” delineating the plans which have been fuggelled for the 

in England j future management of Indian affairs, fince the period at 
which the controuling power over them was introduced 
6 * by 
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by A£l of Parliament. Should this plan be adopted, it SECT 
muft be enacted, that the different PrefldenCies of Fort 
William, Fort Saint George and Bombay fhould have 
power to take in fubferiptions byway of loan, at a rate of 
intereft not exceeding 8 per cent; that the outftanding 
paper fhould be accepted of, at par, in payment of thefe fub- 
feriptions ; that the money received in the treafuries of each 
Prefidency fhould be applied to take up the outftanding 
fhares or paper not fubferibed for; that the limit of the fub- 
feription fhould be afeertained by keeping open the books in 
India, until a fum equal to the exifting debts of the Com¬ 
pany abroad, bearing intereft, fhould be fubferibed for, and 
that this fhould be termed the Foreign Indian Fund ; that the 
current annual intereft fhould be made payable half yearly, 
at the rcfpedlive treafuries of Fort William, Fort Saint 
George and Bombay; that, in fpecific and unqualified 
terms, the revenues of all the Britilh poffeffions in India 
fhould be the fecurity to the fubferibers; and, that the regu¬ 
lar payment of the intereft, free of all taxes, fees or gratui¬ 
ties fhould be preferable to every other demand, the mili¬ 
tary and marine charges of the Prcfidencies alone excepted. 

To correspond with this foreign fund, it fhould alfo be 
enacted (with the obje6t of accommodating fuch perfons in 
India as may wifh to realize their fortunes in Britain, and 
with the objeft of encreafmg the fund for inveftments), that 
the Company fhould be empowered to open books, at the 
Eaft-India Houfe, for a fubfeription at 4 per cent, on the cre¬ 
dit of the profits of the Company’s trade and of the furplus 
revenues of India ; that the fubferibers to the foreign fund 
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(hould be permitted to have {hares transferred and written off, 
from the books abroad to the books at home; that the rate 
of exchange, at which transfers are to be made, {hould either 
depend on a fpecial agreement with the Govern or-general 
and Co ncil, and Prefidents and Councils, and the party 
transferring; or be determined by the rate which the Com¬ 
pany, at the time, allow for money in exchange for bills on 
Europe, and that the amount to be thus transferred from 
India to the books at home, {hould conftitute what might be 
termed the Home Indian Fund . 

It is obvious, that this plan of a foreign and a home In¬ 
dian fund would ultimately produce the end of enabling the 
Company to liquidate and difcharge their debts, and not lefs. 
To, that any contingencies which might interrupt the pro- 
grefs of the Company, in carrying this mcafure into effedt, 
might be provided againll. Should, for inftance, a war 
break out in India with any of the native Princes, or (hould 
hoftilities commence between Great Britain and any maritime- 
European power, which might have the effed of preventing 
the regular payment of the intereft on the (hares of the foreign 
Indian Fund, then, the intereft might immediately become 
principal, and carry the fame rate of intereft as the funditfelf 
did, from the day at which each half yearly payment of the 
intereft on the (hares of the (lock (hould become due. It is- 
alfo obvious, that in the event of the holders of (hares, in 
the foreign fund, wi(hing to transfer their money to the 
home fund, the Governor-general and Council, and the 
Prefidents and Councils might be veiled with the power of 
* tranf- 
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transferring fuch Chares, and the certificates of the proper 
officers entitle the party to an equivalent ftock in the fund 
at home. If it fhould happen that transfers of this kind 
fhould not be required by the holders of the foreign ftock, 
the Governor-general in Council, or Prefidents in Council, 
might be empowered to transfer a part of the foreign to the 
home fund, by borrowing money in India, the lender of 
which fhould be entitled, on the day of the loan, to a value 
in ftock in the home fund, equal to the advance he had 
made in India; the price of the ftock depending on the 
market price of the ftock at home, on the day on which 
the transfer had been made abroad: by this means the 
party lending would be entitled to intereft, as if a lhare had 
been placed, in his name, on the books at home,* on that 
particular day, it being cafy to declare the infereft on the 
fums, fo borrowed and transferred, to be payable at the fame 
half-yearly periods as the intereft of the funds in India. In 
the event of the Company being in a fituation to redeem the 



whole of the fums fubferibed abroad, or transferred to the 
home fund, they might be empowered to do lo by inftal- 
mtnts, of not lefs than a tenth part of the amount exifting 
in both funds, upon giving three months public notice to the 
holders of lharcs, and paying up the intereft to the day on 
which the ftock is actually redeemed. It ought, in this 
cafe, to be undetftood, that the amount redeemed fhould 
be equally divided among all the fubferibers, without pre¬ 
ference. Such a meafure would eftablifh an equilibrium in 
the credit of the Company in India and in Great Britain, in 
fo far as regards the funded debt abroad and the debt tranf- 
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chap. i. feipcd home. The amount of the intercft payable abroad 
would thus be leflened by every exchange or transfer from. 
India to Leadenhall Street. An eafy mode would, by this- 
meafure, be opened of remittance to the Company’s fer- 
vants and Britilh inhabitants in India, and, in general, to 
the European inhabitants in Hindooftan, having interefls- 
or trade, of remitting their money to Europe, through a- 
medium in itfelf more certain.thanpoflibly could be held out 
to them by the other European Companies, who neither have 
poffeffions nor trade,, connected with revenues, in the Penin- 
fula of India. 

—or by enab- The fecond method of enabling the Company to di£* ** 
I'any'to^n-”* charge their debts, is to vefl them with power to encreafe 
opitai theIr ^eir capital to a certain fpecified amount. To underftand 
this plan, it is only neceflary to advert to the amount o£ 
the debt abroad and at home, and to confider whether this, 
would not be the mod effectual means of fpeedily liqui¬ 
dating and difcharging it. 

From the Company’s accounts it appears, that the debt 
in India in January, 1792, amounted to £.9,084,550, and the 
debt at home, including the transferred debt from India un¬ 
to £. 10,601,069, that afurplus on the whole of the trade 
and revenues will remain, of £.739,241*, after difcharging an- *■ 

* Eftimate of the probable revenues and charges of India on a peace,eflabliflimentj 
reported to the Court of Difc&ora by a Committee of Accounts, 15th. February,. 

** 93 - 
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mially, £.500,000 of Indian debt, and after paying charges 
of cuftoms, freight, and of merchandize, dividends upon 
flock, and every other burden at home. By the annual 
payment of £.500,000 the debt abroad would be rapidly 
(and perhaps more fo than the creditors would with) re*- 
duced to three millions, which fum, it would be eligible 
and convenient, fliould remain a debt in India. 


After alowing firft, a- fum equal to the amount of the 
debt due by Government to the Company, leaving that to* 
be fet off againft the annuity due, or that may be fold by 
the Company, and after leaving out the capital due by the- 
Proprietors of India flock, amounting to £.5,000/500, and; 
fuch floating debts as occur in the common courfe of the 
Company’s bufinefs, (becaufe a full equivalent for both 
of theie will be found in the aflfets of the Company at 
home, afloat and abroad, amounting by laft ftatement to 
£.12,913,854, exclufive of the debts owing to the Con> 
pany in India) the debt at home,, including the debt 
transferred from India, would not exceed £4,000,000* 
Taking this as the amount, and fuppofing that the Com¬ 
pany would not think of reducing the amount of bonds 
in the market, lower than £.1,500,000*the debts for which* 
provifion is to be made, would be £. 2,500,000. This debt 
may be fpeedily extinguifhed by enabling the Company to 
encreafe their capital flock £.1,000,000 ; for, fronvthc flate 
of the furplus (as will appear in a fubfequent propofition) 
the Proprietors ought to have a. dividend of ten inflead of 
Part II. , ei S ht 
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eight per cent, on their capital; this would enable the 
Company, upon the cncreafccl capital of £.1,000,000 to 
raife £.2,000,000; becaufe the fubferibers to this additional 
capital, whether they be the prefent Proprietors, or a new 
fet of Subfcribers, would receive the fame dividend with 
the Proprietors of the old dock. 

This method, therefore, of encreafing the capital feems 
to be preferable to that of funding the debt, becaufe it 
would more immediately produce the great end of a rapid 
liquidation and difeharge of the debt, and raife the Com¬ 
pany’s credit by an encreafe of the dividend upon their ca¬ 
pital flock. 

Third. It is propofed, to appropriate a fum to the 
fupport of the Company’s inveftment. From the extenfive* 
fale of Indian goods, this fum, including the fupplies to be 
fent to China, ought not to be lefs than a crore of rupees, 
or a million fterling annually, befides the amount which 
may arile from the lale of European goods. In this appro¬ 
priation, the inveflment fhould be annually encreafed, (as 
there is little doubt but it may be) in the proportion that 
the debts in India are reduced, either by the liquidation of 
them there, or in Europe. 

Fourth. Having pointed out the mode of afTcffing, 
collecting and appropriating the Indian revenues, upon 
the fuppofition of a permanent flate of peace and of com- 
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mercial exertion, a furplus may be expe&ed to arife from 
the whole concern. From the prefent ftatc of affairs, as de¬ 
duced from the Company’s accounts, it appears, that after 
annually difcharging £.500,000' of the Indian debt, and 
after paying charges of merchandize, dividends upon ftock, 
and every other burden at home, there will remain a furplus 
of £- 739 ’ 2 4 - 1 ’ even taking the trade in an unfavourable light,, 
and without bringing into the account the improvements, of 
which it is fufceptiblc, or the diminution of exifting, ex- 
penfes. 
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It is therefore propofed, that the Proprietors fhould 
have a dividend of 10 inftead of 8 per cent, upon their ca- dividend from 
pital; fince on a retrofpedfive view of their affairs, 8 pei ccnt> 
cent, is rather lefs than the commercial dividend was, upon 
an average, before they obtained poflcllion of the teiritonal 
revenues. This encreafe of the dividends is the more rca- 
fonable, if we take into confideration the many wars in 

which the Company have been engaged, and the rilks which 

their pofleflions and trade, and, of couric, the:r capital has 
experienced. 


It is alfo propofed, from the Public having a legal ^ndtow 
right to the territorial revenues which have been obtained ticipation of 
in India by ceflion or conqueft; from the adminifh&tioii oi with the Pub* 
the revenues being permitted to remain in the hands of hc » 
the Company, without any furrendcr of the right of the 
nation to difpofc of them ; from continuing the remittance 
PaxtII. . o£ 
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of the fur pi us, through the medium of the E all-India Com¬ 
pany ; and from the advantages which the trade has re¬ 
ceived by the Commutation Aft, that an annual partici¬ 
pation of not lefs than j[. 500,000 of the furplus (if that 
film thou Id remain after anlwering the other claims) fhould 
be made with the nation. 

Whatever further furplus may accrue, from an improved 
ftate of the revenues and of the trade, ought to be appro¬ 
priated as a fecurity to the Proprietors for their capital ftock; 
if, from ■ any accident K or unforefeen calamity, either the 
capital itfelf fhould be affefited, or if there fhould not be 
means of keeping up the dividend on the capital to the 
amount above fpecified. This will tend to preferve the 
credit of the Company’s ftock, and protect the Proprietors 
from the danger, which the uninformed and unwary among 
them might be expofed to, by any fudden or unexplained 
fluftuation in the price. - 

Upon taking a general view of the financial power re¬ 
quired for our Indian dominions, in connexion with the 
trade of the Eaft-India Company, it will be readily ad¬ 
mitted, on leaving thefe propofitions for confideration, that 
though it is not difficult to difeover the foundations upon 
which this financial power mufl reft, yet it is impoffible to 
forelee the thoufand contingencies upon which the appro¬ 
priations may depend. On the progrefs, for example, of 
agriculture, arts and commerce in India; on the perma¬ 
nence 
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nence of peace in India; on the rapid or flow liquidation SECT. Iir. 
of the debt of the Company; and on the military or civil ' * 

charges in our old or in our new dominions. Let events, how¬ 
ever, happen as they may, fince they cannot alter the 
principles upon which a plan of government for our Afiatic 
dominions muft reft; neither can they, the character of 
the financial power required to make that government 
practicable in India, or productive in Britain. 
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The military power in every government fignifies that 
force which the Sovereign employs to defend his dominions 
from the attacks or encroachments of neighbouring nations, 
or which he directs to aid the magiftrate in carrying into 
effeif the. laws, by which the rights and privileges of his- 
fubje&s are maintained and protc&ed.. 

In - an abfolute government, both the conflitution of the 
military power, and the rank of thofe who are to exercife 
it are eafily defined and underftood. The Sovereign here 
forms an army to be the inftrument by which he is to 
render his government efficient, and, of courfe, he affigns 
to it the firft and mod honorable rank among his fubje&s. 
Of this kind was the military power of the Moguls on their 
firft eftablifhment in Hindooftan, and during the period 
of their empire; under them the Vizier or firft Minifter 
could aflume the command of the army, or he could en- 
truft this command to the Buxfhi, who (properly fpeak- 
ing) was a military officer only. Under this arrange¬ 
ment it frequently happened that adventurers from Perfia, 
Afghaniftan and Tartary, and fometimes from among the. 
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CHAP. |:<* Mahomedan inhabitants of India, had a rapid promotion in 
the army, and had provinces allotted to them, of which 
they fometimes became the Soubahdars. During the vigor 
of the empire, thefe officers were removable at the plea- 
jfure of the Sovereign, but as its fall approached and the 
energy of the adminiftration at Delhi became enfeebled, the 
Governors of provinces began to attach the army to their 
particular views and interefts, paid them by illegal extortions 
from the inhabitants, and thus paved the way for ufur- 
pation and a declaration of independent power. Events of 
this kind, more than any other caufe, contributed to the 
fall of the government; for the moment the military power 
in an abfolute monarchy begins to have any fource, but in 
the Sovereign, his authority is haftening on to its decline 
and extin&ion. 


—in govern* 
ments like 
Britain, it is 
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conftitutc it, 
as it become* 
a fubjetff of 
political tea- 
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In free and well regulated governments, the conftitution 
of the military power is fqbjeft to none of thefe contingen¬ 
cies, becayfe thofe who exercife it neither hold the firft 
rank among the fubje£ts, nor have opportunities of render¬ 
ing their authority dangerous. The military is here fub- 
ordinate to the civil power, and the army a perpetual fub- 
je6t of jealout'y and of political reftraint. Out of thefe 
circumftances has arifen, in eveiy free government, the 
difficulty of rendering the military power equal to all the 
purpofes of defence, and, at the fame time, of giving to it 
an energy and a confident arrangement. 


It 


* 
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It is a military power of this laft defcription, which, SECT, iv.^ 
after the experience of a century, has been eftablifhed in 
Great Britain, and it has required all the wifdom of the 
Le'giftature to define it in fuch a manner that it fhould 
not become dangerous to the fubjeCl, and yet fhould be 
equal to all the purpofes of defence againft domeftic com¬ 
motions or foreign enemies. 


It may eafily be fuppofed, under fuch circumftances, that iccont'* 
much difficulty will be experienced in forming a military with the go- 
power, fuited to our Afiatic dominions. This difficulty quiredto ft!* 
arifes from our notions of a military power in Britain, be- g^nceoahe" 
ing different from the character it muff poflefs in India; n »tivci. 
that fuch a power, however, muff be eftablifhed in India, 
is obvious? that it mu ft accord with the government re¬ 
quired for the natives and with the judicial and financial 
powers in that government, will readily be admitted. That 
it will require the fulleft deliberation of Parliament to 
give to it all its requifite characters, and yet to accommo¬ 
date it to the fpiritof the Britifh conftitiltion, is not lefs cer¬ 
tain ; it muft confift of an army and a marine, equal to the 
exigencies of war in India, whether againft native States and 
Princes, or againft European nations having interefts or 
trade in the Eaft, and to the vigorous fupport of the civil 
and commercial eftablifhments ; it muft be formed in fuch 
a manner as not to throw an unconftitutional weight into 
the executive or legiflative branches of the conftitution ; 
and it muft be arranged upon principles fo fimple and de¬ 
fined, as to prevent jealoufies either reflecting rank or emo- 
Part II. luments 
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luments among the different orders of men who are to 
compofe it, or to direft it. . ‘ 

Upon the moft general view of thefe requires, in the 
conftitution and chara&er of a military power in India, it 
muft appear to every impartial judge, to be that branch in 
the plan for the future government of our Afiatic domi¬ 
nions, upon which men will be moft apt to form oppofite 
opinions. The Company will naturally prefer the mili¬ 
tary power which has eventually grown up under their ad- 
miniftration, and procured its Afiatic dominions to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; and argue that it is experimentally the belt. T he ftate 
will look back to the exertions which have been made, in a 
fucceflion of wars, in fupporting the Company with armies 
and with fleets; and, from the public confidence to which 
both are entitled, confer that the military force ought, 
conftitutionally, to be placed under the controul of the 
executive government. T he officers of the Company s ar¬ 
mies will with reafon think, after they have devoted their 
lives to a fervice of* the moft material importance to their 
countiy, and weathered all the dangers to which an un¬ 
friendly climate and hard fervice have expofed them, that 
both from their acquired knowledge of their duty, and 
well-earned fame, they are entitled to the gratitude of their 
matters, and to participate in the rank and honors which 
may be affigned to the Britifh military eftablifhment in 
India. 


Under 
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Ukder fueh oppofite, but equally reafonable expe&a- 
tions, it is impoflible that the Legiflature or the Public can 
come to a decifion, by any other means than by reviewing 
the fads in the intcrefting Military Hiftory of Great Britain 
in India. 


The London Eaft-India Company when they firff cftablifh- 
ed their factories or feats of trade, found it ncceflary to fend out 
military fotce to protect their civil fervants from European 
depredators, as well as to guard their property from thd vio¬ 
lence and avarice of the 'country powers. The number of 
thefe guards of factories were gradually cncreafed, and the 
power of fubje&ing them to military difeiplineand law 
confered upon the Company by fucceflive grants and char¬ 
ters. The ftate was convinced, at an early period in the 
Company’s progrefs, that the mercantile plan of purchafe 
and fale, without a force to protect the merchandize,, 
would be unintelligible to the natives; and that the trade 
to the Eaft-Indies muft be relinquilhed, unlefs tire feats of 
it Could be protected. A power was accordingly given to the 
Eaft-India Company to eXercife martial as well as civil law 
within their limits. The ftate was alfo fatisfied, that it muft; 
authorize the Company to purchafe from the Moguls or 
their officers, permiflion to fortify the feats of their trade,, 
and to defend the circumjacent diftrkfts- which furniftiect 
provifions to their fervants. Hence the fource of the 
powers of the Company to make war or peace.with the 1 
country powers, toeftablifh a marine, to embody an army, 
and by it to fecond their commercial enterprizes. 
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The London Company had to ftruggle not only with the 
power of other European companies, and to ward off the 
attacks of the native powers; but it had alfo to refill the 
interlopers who, under the authority of licences from the 
crown, were endangering almoft the exiftence of the trade. 
It may eafily be fuppofed, that the Company’s garrifons, at 
this jun&urc, would be compofed of the very dregs of the 
people, and be commanded by officers who neither hadknow- 
ledgc fufficient to difcipline foldiers, nor the feelings of 
honor; effential to the military chara&er. Henee, even at 
Bombay (the principal feat of the. Company’s ancient mi¬ 
litary power) nothing but the fenfe of lafety kept the 
troops to their duty. In feveral inftances, they were as 
ready to join the interlopers, as to fupport the mafters to 
whom they had taken the oath of fidelity. The marine 
of the Company, at that fettlement, from an imitation 
of the difcipline in the Britilh nayy, w as better conftituted 
than the army, and of more effential fervice; though ftill 
it was not equal to the wars in which this prefidency were 
involved. Hence the affiftance of the King’s (hips became 
neceffary in the expedition againft the pirate Angria, and 
in that for obtaining the Tanka of Surat; and this, even, 
after the commencement of the war which terminated in 
the acquisition of our territories. 

The troops which the Company kept at Calcutta, as 
well as the marine on that flation, were inferior to thofe 
of Bombay ; for it was not till France had begun to carry 
into cffe& its ambitious fcheme of becoming an Indian powder 

on 
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on the coaft of Coromandel, and had fet the example of sect. iv. 
embodying regiments of natives, to be commanded by Eu¬ 
ropean officers, that the Company thought of forming either 
military or naval eftabliftiments equal to the defence of their 
fettlements. 

Such were the events and circumftances which firft led the Opinion of 
Company to encreafe their European and Native troops, after he had 
and to procure for them the privilege of fharing in the t \7,?4“ Ued 
booty or prizes taken in war, in common with His Ma- 
jefty’s navy and forces, by which they had been affifted. 

A fhort time, and brilliant fucccfles, enabled the Company 
to fupport military eftablilhments, proportioned to the fer- 
vices required in their new dominions; and led Lord Clive 
to the comparifon, “ that formerly the Company’s troops 
"confided of the refufe of our gaols, commanded by an 
“ officer feldom above the rank of lieutenant, and but in 
one or two inftances with that of major; without order, 
difeipline, or military ardor: that now” (meaning the 
period after our acquifitions in Bengal and on the Coro¬ 
mandel coaft) “ the Company’s armies were equal to thofe 
“ of any European monarch, in number, difeipline, and 

“ (kill.”* 

It becomes, therefore, neceflary, to ftate the circum- Conftitu- 

c , « tionofit, on 

(lances which marked the formation of our Indian army, the ciiabiiih- 
which, with thofe that led to the eftabliftiment of the Com- ^r^ a t 1 hc 

power of the 
Coi 

* MS. in the pofleffion of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas* 
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^chap. L pnny’s marine, will lay open the nature ant! extent of both, 
and enable us to judge of the alterations which it may be 
proper to introduce into either department. After the 
Company acquired its pojTefitons, large military eftablifh- 
ments were formed in Bengal, and on the coaft of Coro¬ 
mandel ; and a confiderable army and marine kept up on 
the Malabar coaft, though our poffiffions, in that quarter, 
had as yet extended little beyond their ancient limits. Each 
of thefe eftabliihments was diftin& from the other, in the 
military fenfe of diflinCtion, viz. the cadets, who were fent 
out to thefe feparatc fcttlements, took their rank in the 
army of each of them, rofe by feniority from the losreft to 
the higheft commiftion, and could not be transferred from 
one eftablilhmcnt to another, without the confent of the 
Directors. When the troops of thefe fettlements a£tcd in 
a body, however, the command devolved upon the officer 
of either, whole feniority in rank entitled him toaflumc it. In 
each fcttlcment too, there was a corps of engineers, and of 
artillery, the officers of which had obtained both regimental 
and army rank. 


chan;?* It was impoflible that this force could be compofed en- 

takenpiiwcin tirely of Europeans, though both the Company and Go- 
!md Sepoy e * n vcrr)ment > at that period, were of opinion, that a body of 
corps, tince them fbfficient to lead on and to encourage the Sepov corps, 
was required from the nature of the fervice. Hence the 
permiffion which the ftate-gave after the peace 1748, and the 
peace 1763, to the foldiers of the King’s regiments return¬ 
ing from India, to enlift in the Company’s fervice; and 
3 - , hence 
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hence tho encouragements which were held out to the SECT iv. 
King's officers to accept of com millions in the Company’s 
armies and marine*. European regiments, of confcquencc, 
were formed in each of the Prefidewcics, and a hill larger 
proportion of Sepoy battalions embodied, tobedifciplinedand 
commanded by European officers. No diftin&ion, however, 
was introduced between the officers of the European regi¬ 
ments and the European officers of the Sepoy battalions; 
on the contrary, the cadet was placed in either, as a 
vacancy upon his arrival required his fervice. His rank 
went on in the army by feniority, and his promotion was 
made as vacancies happened in the rank to which he was 
entitled, Ey thcle means an officer often pafled from the 
command of a Sepoy to that of an European battalion, and 
from his habits and knowledge of the language of the 
country, as well as of the routine of the fervice, was equally 
fitted for either ftation. 

It is here to be adverted to, that though the European 
officers difeiplined and commanded the Sepoy battalions, thefc 
corps had alfo their native officers, accountable to the Euro¬ 
pean Commander, for the <iondu6t of the fokliers under 
them. Hence, when any crime was committed by a Sepoy 
foldier, he was tried by the military law, in pretence of the 
native officer, to whom was affigned the inflation of the 
punifhmept he had deferved. It was by this meafure, as 
well as by the fenfe of intereft, that the Sepoy corps became 

* Company’* correfpondcnce at both of thefc period*. 
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attached to a fervice, in which a proper regard was paid to 
the prejudices and peculiarities enjoined by their ufages and 
religions. Attention was alfo given to excite emulation 
among them, as well as dependence on the European officer, 
by having one-half of the battalion compofed of Hindoos, 
and the other half of Mahomedans. 

The regular fupply of cadets from Europe, and the wife 
inftitution of Lord Clive, of giving to each battalion its pro¬ 
per proportion of field officers, and of forming the military 
force, in each fettlement, into one or more brigades with their 
proportion of field officers, in a fhort time produced a very 
material change upon the difcipline of the Sepoy corps, 
and upon the fentiments of the officers with refpeCl to the 
command of them. It now became an object not only of ambi¬ 
tion, but of intereft, to be removed from the command of an 
European regiment to that of a Sepoy battalion, till in later 
times it has been a rule of the fervice, for the youngeft 
officers entitled to command a battalion, to have the Euro¬ 
pean corps affigned to them. This circumftance had the 
effe& of giving to the Sepoy corps the oldeft • and moft ex¬ 
perienced officers; men who had conduced a variety 
of expeditions, and who united in their characters the 
habits of military obedience, as well as the capacity to com¬ 
mand. It had alfo the effeCt of rendering the Sepoy batta¬ 
lions equal, if not fuperior to the European, 'in difcipline 
and in military ardor, illuftrating thus the maxim, in the 
art of modem war, that difcipline will make men, in every 
fituation, capable of acquiring excellence in it. Nor has 
the fa£t been found contrary to this theory; fince one Sepoy 
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corps eroded the Continent of India, while the Bombay 
army, with its proportion of Europeans, were unable to 
refill the Mahrattah power; and another had the fteady 
difeipline to receive on their bayonets and to difperfe the 
French infantry at Cuddalore. So great were the exigencies 
of the fervice, during this war, that the Governor-general 
and Council were obliged to have recourfe to the dangerous 
expedient of forming a native corps of artillery, whofc 
fervices, in the celebrated expedition of General Goddard, 
were publicly acknowledged and rewarded.* 
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Such have been the circumftances which have marked 
the rife and progrefs of the Company’s military eftablifh- 
ments down to the conclufion of the war 1784. 


At the end of this war, the Bengal eftablUhment con¬ 
fided of a regiment of artillery, of 1000 privates, and 85 offi- 
cers, with an independent corps of native artillery compofed 
of two hundred Golandauze; each of the battalions (into which condufioa of 
this regiment was divided) had their proportion of Lafcars-f. 1783-4/ 

On the Bengal cftablilhment alfo, was a corps of engineers, 
confiding of fourteen officers, three regiments of European in¬ 
fantry, confiding of 1000 men each, with 77 officers, 
making in the whole 3531 effective men. Upon this eda- 
blifhment alfo, were 36 regiments of native infantry, and 
one of light infantry, each compofed of 1050 men, with 

* The non commiffioned officers and privates of this corps, upon their return to 
Bengal, had diver medals prefented to them by the government, and lands aflgncd 
them as a retreat. 

f The Lafcars ferving with the artillery as a body of natives, trained to take the 
laborious parts of this duty. At the conclufion of the war, they amounted to about 
j cooo, but arc not included in the fubfequent returns of*he arm'. 

> V 13 officers 
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13 officers to each, making in the whole 481 European 
officers, and 38^50 natives. The cavalry on this eftablifk- 
ment eonfifted of four regiments, each compofed of 14 Eu- 
‘ ropean officers, and four non-c©mmiffioned officers, with, 
534 natives, making in the whole 72 Europeans, and 2136 
natives. Befides this regular army, in the year 1783-3,, 
fome battalions were railed at Chittagong and Buxar, which,, 
with the militia, eonfifted of 59, European officers, 12 non- 
commiffioned Europeans, and 8296 natives; to this.force 
may be added, a company of European rangers, compofed 
of deferters, chiefly from the French fervice, amount¬ 
ing to 114 privates, and four European officers, a fmall 
.body of European cavalry, and the Governor’s body 
guard, confiding of fix Europeans and 108 natives. The 
whole eftablifhment in 1782, thus comprehended, of Euro¬ 
peans, 938 officers, and 4446 non-commiihoned officers and 
privates, with 49390 natives, or about 54774 men. 

At the fame period, the Madras eftablifhment eonfifted 
of a battalion of European artillery, compofed of 66 officers 
and 800 privates, with the proportion of Lafcars. A corps 
of European engineers of 14 officers, two regiments of Eu- 
ropean infantry, having 67 officers and 1134 privates each, 
making together 134 officers and 2268 privates. A troop 
of cavalry of three officers and 58 privates; 29 battalions 
of native infantry, confiding of 11 officers, 87 non-com- 
miffioned officers (Europeans) each, with 908 natives. A 
battalion of light infantry, with the fame number of Eu¬ 
ropean officers, and jSznatives, making in the whole 540 

Europeans 
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Europeans and 27140 natives; to this Force may be added, 
23 independent companies, with 23 officers and 23 non- 
commiffioned European officers each, and 1794 natives; 
fix battalions of Sibbendy corps, compofed of 24 officers 
and 120 non-commiffioned officers (Europeans), and 6000 
natives ; a militia with two officers and 15 non-commiffioned 
officers (Europeans) and 2151 natives. The regular Madras 
eftabliffiment, thus, was compofed of 596 officers 3494 non- 
commiffioned and private Europeans, and 37085 natives*. 
At the fame period, the Bombay eftabiiffiment confifted of 
one battalion of European artillery, of 34 officers and 416 
privates,. with its proportion of Lafcars; a corps of engi¬ 
neers compofed of 13 officers; one battalion of European 
infantry, comprehending 78 officers and 1448 men, 16 
battalions of native infantry, each confifling of 7 officers, 
11 non-commiffioned officers (Europeans) and 854 na¬ 
tives, making tis officers, 176 non-commiffioned officers, 
and 13,664 natives; one battalion of native Portuguefe, 
compofed of 6 European officers, and 465 natives ; to this 
force may be added, a corps of irregulars, at Tclli cherry, 
amounting to about 267 natives. The Bombay eftabli foment 
at this jun&ure (1782) thus, amounted to 243 officers, 
2040 non-commiffioned and private Europeans, and 14396 
natives. 

* Though fuch was the regular Madras eftablifliment In 1782, there was, during 
the war, an additional force of four regiments of cavalry, taken from the Nabob's 
into the Company’s pay ; a battalion of native infantry was likemfe raifed, during 
that period, confifting of eleven officers, eleven non-commiffioned officers, Europeans, 
and eight hundred Natives. 
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I* The whole of the Company’s military eftablifhment, 
then, at the conclufion of this war, may be calculated at 
112628 men, to which, if His Majefty’s troops, then ferv- 
ing in India, (hall be added, the whale of the Britifh force, 
ferving in India, may be calculated at 124000 men. 

The expenfes of fupporting fuch a force (if an allowance 
fhall be made for the batta, or double pay, given to the 
troops in the field) with the charges for the King’s troops, 
may be calculated at about £.4,000,000 per annum. 

This will appear from the following return of the army 
for 1782:' 



Eurppeans. 

.A. 

Natives. 


Calculated 

Expenfes. 


Officers. 

Privates. 

Privates, 

Total. 

Bengal 

- 93 8 

4,446 

49 > 39 ° 

54,774 

£. 1 , 945 , 5 r 4 

Madras 

- 596 

3*494. 

37 ,^ 

4i,i75 

53 I ,* 9 * 

Bombay 

243 

2,040 

i 4 > 39 6 

16,679 

* 55 , 49 ° 


*»777 

9,980 

100,871 

112,628 

£.2,732,196 


To this force may be added, ten of His Majefty’s regi¬ 
ments fent out from Great Britain and Ireland to India, in 
the courfe of the war, and two Hanoverian regiments, the 
eftablilhment of which amounted to 9024 Britilh 

2164 Hanoverian 

11 , 188 * 



* This eftimat* isciclufive of officers. 
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1782-3 appear. 


from the accounts laid before Parliament, to have amounted 
to £.4,000,000 flerling per annum. 


« 

Though peace was reftored in 1784* an d a was neccf- 
fary tp keep up a rcfpedtable force in India, it became ex¬ 
pedient, for the purpofe of reducing the expenfes, to new 
model the whole of the military expenfes. 


Before mentioning the returns of the army in 1788-9, 
or the amount of the expenfes^ will be proper to recollect 
the Hate of Europe, at this juncture. The defence of our 
Afiatic pofleffions required a reinforcement of four regi¬ 
ments of foot. Upon their arrival in India the King’s troops 
amounted to nine regiments of foot, and one of cavalry, 
confifting in the whole of 387 officers, 56 ftaff, and 7602 
non-commiffioned officers and privates. Tbefe troops were 
not allotted to any particular fettlcment, but intended for 
fuch general fervices, as might be required from them. The 
regiinent of cavalry and fix regiments of infantry were con¬ 
tinued at Madras; a circumtlance which enabled that pre- 
fidency to reduce their native infantry from 36 to 30 bat¬ 
talions ; two regiments were ftationed at Bombay, and one 
at Bengal. The general ftatc of the military force in Ind'a 
in 1788-9, will appear in the following return of the 
army: ; 
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BENGAL. 

EUROPEANS. NATIVES, 


f 

Non*Commif- 

Officcrs. Staff. iioned and 
Privates. 

—'-> 

Artitlery, 3 battalions 
European Infantry, 

81 

12 , 

1,110 


6 battalions - * - - 
Engineers - - - - 

162 

22 

3 ° 

3 » 6 9 ^ 


Native Cavalry, 2 regi- 

ments - 

-8 

e 

(2 

468 

Native Infantry, 36 bat- 

tal ions - - - - 

33 6 

72 

aaa 

23,040 

i, 

609 

n6 

5 >° 9 6 

23 » 5 ° 8 


MAD 

R A S. 


Artillery, 2 battalions 

34 

8 

740 


European Infantry, 2 ditto 108 
Engineers - - - - 

Native Cavalry, $ regi- 

20 

2,464 

2,460 

ments - - - 

35 

*5 

3 ® 

Native Infantry, 30 bat- 

talions - z z ~ 

28q 

60 

240 

*9,200 


499 

103 

3*474 

21,660 



BOMBAY, 
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BOMBAY. 


EUROPEANS. NATIVES# 

- -A . . . . 1 f' ' ■ "Al II \ 

N on-Commif- 

Officers. Staff. fioned and 
Privates. 


Artillery, 1 battalion 

27 

4 

37 ? 



Engineers - - - - 

European Infantry, 

2 battalions - - - 

12 

54 

10 

1,232 



Native Infantry, 12 bat¬ 
talions - - - ■ - 

M2 

24 

96 

7,680 

ft 


205 

38 

1,698 

7,680 

Total. 

Total Company’s troops 
Total King’s troops - 

»»3 *3 

387 

257 

5 6 

10,268 

7,602 

52,848 

64,686 

8,045 


1,700 

3*3 

17,870 

52,848 

7 2 > 73 * 

Total Europeans - - 

*• 


19,883 





Upon the approach of the late war with Tippoo Sultan, 
it became neceffary to make additions both to the King’s and 
to the Company’s troops. One troop was added to the 
King’s regiment of Cavalry, and two companies to each of 
the regiments of Infantry. A detachment alfo of the Royal 
Artillery was fent out, under a field officer, confiftingof 245 
effective men. By thefe additions, the number of King’s 
troops ferving in India, was about 10721. For the lame 
reafen the Company were obliged to encreafe their Sepoy 
corps from eight to ten companies in each regiment, which, 
has made an addition of about 12870 effectives. 
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The charges of fo large a military eftablifhment, agree¬ 
ably to the flatement laid before Parliament in 1788-9 
(including military contingencies and the expenfe of inva¬ 
lids, &c.), might amount to about £.3,000,000 per annum. 
In this charge, however, the expenfes of the King’s troops 
are included as the Company have defrayed the charges of 
thofe fent out fince the late war, and paid to the Crown 
2 lacs of rupees or (at 2 s. 1 d.') £.20,833 for every regiment 
of 1000 men. The Company alfo defray the contingencies. 

Upon a general view of fo large a military force in India, 
it certainly might be deemed equal to the purpofes of pro- 
tedling the Britifh fettlemcnts from the attacks of the Eu¬ 
ropean or of the native powers, as well as for thofe of fup- 
porting the government in the different Prefidencies. 
Several embarrafling circumllances, however, have occurred, 
both during the war and fince the* peace 1784, which have 
experimentally proved, that the military arrangements in 
India are deficient, and that they require amendment and 
reform. 

It has, in the firft place, been found, that the European 
corps in the Company’s fervice have been deficient both in 
men and in difeipline, and fcarcely fitted for any but gar- 
rifon duty. The fource of the deficiency requires to be 
explained. 

The Company have hitherto been precluded from re¬ 
cruiting with the fame advantages which the King’s troops 
s enjoy; 
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ijoy; and, at a great expenfe, have been compelled to 
feek their men from the refufe of the capital and of jails, or 
to accept of deferters from the King’s regiments. Neither 
in morals nor in conftitution could fuch men be fuppofed 
qualified for military fervice, much lefs for one in a climate 
which requires youth and vigour to habituate the European 
to its varieties. 


In the fecond place it has been found, that the moft 
experienced officers, in the Company’s fervice, have been 
promoted to the command of the Sepoy corps, inftead of being 
attached to the European regiments. If, originally, the com¬ 
mand of an European battalion was the obje«St of ambi¬ 
tion to the Company’s officer, now, that of a Sepoy re¬ 
giment attradls his wiffies : in this fifuation, he knows, that 
he has the beft chance to obtain a feparate command, as 
well as the faireft profpe<ft of acquiring a fortune. When a 
vacancy, therefore, takes place in a Sepoy battalion, it 
is filled up by the oldcft officer commanding an European 
regiment; and the officer promoted, from the inferior 
rank, takes his place. Hence the reafon why Lord Corn¬ 
wallis found, “ that the European regiments were inferior 
in difeipline to the Sepoy corps.” The embarraffment al¬ 
ready referred to, under which the Company are placed in 
recruiting, fufficiently explains the difficulties which they 
have experienced in finding a fufficient number of ferviceable 
men. Both of thefe circumftances may be illuftrated by 
his Lordffiip’s report of the artillery, which he pronounced 
“ to be equal to any in Europe.” From this regiment the 
Part. II. , . , offic « p 
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officer has no opportunity of Shifting to a Sepoy battalion ; 
of courfe, his attention is fixed on the difeipline of his 
own corps only. This regiment has, befides, a choice 
from all the recruit's which arrive from Europe, leaving the 
refufe to the infantry battalions. It would, therefore, beharili 
to lay the blame of a deficiency in the European infantry, 
upon the Company, when the circumftanccs are explained, 
that the moft experienced officers, in the line of their fervice, 
are promoted to the Sepoy regiments, and that under the re. 
ftraints of recruiting in Europe, it is impra£ticable for them 
always tp find ferviccable men. 



—4n the con- 
fution whicit 
has arifen in 
adj lilting the 
Tefpe&ive 
ranks of the 
King’s and 
Company’s 

tl'OOjpS* 


In the third place it has been found, that jealoufies of 
a dangerous kind have fubfifted between the King’s troops, 
feeving in India, and rhofe of the Company. The King’s 
officers have complained, that the Company’s regiments 
were better paid than they were, and that all the profitable 
ftations had been affigned to them. The Company’s offi¬ 
cers have complained, that the King’s, though they had only 
ferved, in many inftances, for two, three, or four years, 
yet, from their rank, were placed over them, after a fervice 
•of twenty <©r thirty years, and with local knowledge, of 
which it was impoffible the King’s officers could bepoffiffed; 
that it was a well kown fa<ft, to the Generals who had led 
the Company’s armies to victory, that the Company’s armies, 
particularly thofeonthe Bengal cftabliihment, were familiar, 
from long habits and fervice, with the languages, the 
ufages, and the prejudices of the Sepoys, whether Maho- 
medans or Hindoos; that thefe circumftanccs had induced 

the 
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the natives to follow them over all the countries of India, sect. iv. 
in which they had diftinguifhed themfelves by a zeal and 
a fidelity as honorable to the commander as to the foldier ; 
and that this was an important and a public end, which a 
ftranger, however inftrudted or able in the military art, 
neither could hope for nor command. 


Such are the circumflanccs under which the military 
power in India is placed. On reviewing them, Parliament 
may experience difficulties in introducing an arrangement 
which on the one hand, (hall be fuited to the preferva- 
tion and prbte&ion of dominions almoft encircling the pe- 
ninl'ula of India and extending over the richeft provinces in 
its center; and on the other, which fhall, by its charac¬ 
ter, neither add unconftitutional weight to any of the bran¬ 
ches of the government at home, nor excite in an army 
compofed of fuch diverfified orders of men jealoufy or op- 
pofition of each others interefts. 


It may be expedient under all the exifting circumftances, 
that the final arrangement of the Indian army Ihould re¬ 
main as a fubjedt for future difeuflion. For this delay 
there is a precedent in the Hiftory of the Britilli Military 
Power in India. It was not till the return of Lord Clive and 
of General Laurence (and they were the officers who firft 
formed the army and acquired our dominions) that the 
Court of Diredtors gave the prefent arrangement to the 
military cftablifiiments of the Company .-—Lord Cornwallis, 
Part II. Uuu ^ho 
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CHAP, l. who ^ as b roU ght the Indian army to its prefent improved 
/ ftate, and consolidated that empire of which Lord Clive 
l laid the foundations, merits the like attention from the 
\ Directors and the Legiflature ; even if the difficulty of 
fixing this important part of the Indian fyftem, did not 
call for his talents and experience. 


It may be proper, however, upon renewing the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, that the Legiflature Should have as fubjc&s 
for their consideration the fuggeftions which have, from 
time to time, been afforded by his Lordfhip, and the officers 
who have diftinguifhed themfclves in the late fuccefsful 
w'ar. 


FirftF irst. It has been fuggefted, that the whole army, 
Indian army European and Native, Ihould be declared to be a foreign 
blifoment dif- eftablifhment, diftindt from the Britifh; and that it ihould 
Bridfli. 0 "' lhC confift, as at prefent, of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
departments. That each of thefe departments Should be 
compofed of European and Sepoy branches: the European 
branch, in the Bengal and Madras prcfidcncies, ffiould 
confift of cavalry numbered ift, 2d, &c. regiment, with a 
fimilar corps for Bombay (if cavalry fliall be required to 
defend our iicav dominions on the Malabar coaft) of Eu¬ 
ropean infantry numbered ift, 2d, &c. regiments; of a 
regiment of European artillery, for each prefidency, com¬ 
prehending one or more battalions, in proportion to the 
number of troops required for the prote&ion of each Settle¬ 
ment, and of a diftinfl corps of engineers for each. That 
‘ the 
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the Sepoy branch fhould confift, in the fame manner, of SECT, iv . 
regiments of cavalry and of infantry, proportioned to the 
extent of the territories, and to the nature of the fervice in 
each presidency. That the army, on each eftablifhment, 
fhould continue to be Subdivided into brigades, with their 
requifite field officers. 


In illuftration of thefe opinions, it has been thought, 
that a complete Separation muft be made between the Indian 
eftablifhment and that of Great Britain; and that this 
Separation fhould be complete, in the military fenfe of the 
word; that is, the officer belonging to the Britifh army, 
fhould not be allowed to exchange his rank, or be entitled to 
promotion in the Indian, and vice verja. Though this may 
appear to be a hardfhip, it has become absolutely neceflary; 
becaufe it will prevent an unconftitutional augmentation 
of the military eftablifhment at home, and fix the Indian 
army in that ftation where its Services are required ; be¬ 
caufe the revenues of India fhould be Specifically appro¬ 
priated to the Support of the force which is to protect 
and defend India; and becaufe it will give a proper en¬ 
couragement to men who have devoted their lives to a 
foreign fervice and experienced the dangers incident to 
Soldiers in a trying climate. The very nature of the In¬ 
dian Service, indeed, requires that this Separation fhould 
be confirmed; otherwife exchanges might take place, be¬ 
tween the officers of the Britifh and Indian army, totally 
incompatible with the good of this laft fervice. When an 
Part II. U u u 2 Indian 
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Indian officer had acquired a fortune, he would be difpofed 
to return to Europe and to exchange with a Britiih officer. 
By fuch a traffic, men who had ruined their circumllances 
or conftitutions in Europe, and who muft be (hangers to 
an Indian campaign, would have an opportunity to ac¬ 
quire a rank in that army, and fupercede or (lop the pro¬ 
motion of thofe whole conftitutions had become naturalized 
to the country,. To this private might probably be 
added a public evil: fince thefe exchanges would generally 
be made by Britiih officers with field rank, who neither 
in conftitution nor military habits could be qualified for 
the important commands to which this rank, would entitle 
them in India. 


Second lug- Second. It has been fuggefted, that the Commanders m 

geftion. The . . , 00 . . , 

appointment chief whether they (hall, at the lame time, be the Governors 
nwndersht of not, ftiould, as at prefent, be in jhe nomination and 

main with* appointment of the Directors, adting in concert with the 

the Com- executive power, more particularly as His Majefty is legally 
veiled with the power of recalling them. The reafons 
offered to fupport this fuggeftion are, that the Directors 
having the territories, under the control of the Commif- 
fioners for the affairs of India, entrufted to them, ought 
to have a fejledlion of officers, who from capacity and fer- 
vice, may be qualified for thefe important ftations. Pro¬ 
motion to a firft command, by feniority alone, might often 
be inconfiftent with the public fervice, and, in many cafes 
repugnant to the exertion and ambition fo efiential in the 
military charadler. 
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Third. It has been fuggefted, that general promotion by 
fenioriy, fhould continue in the army, but under certain mo¬ 
difications. Seniority, perhaps, is t-he only line pra&icable 
in an army, removed at fo great a diftance from the feat of 
fovereignty, as India is from Britain, and ferving in a 
climate where every encouragement, particularly that of cer¬ 
tain promotion, is required. At the fame time, this principle 
will require to be modified' in its application. It has been 
recommended, that the commanders in chief, on the ipot, 
who are the bell judges of claims for promotion, fhould 
be veiled with the power of /electing officers, entitled by 
their rank and chara&er to fccondary commands. 

Fourth. It has been fuggefted, that the nomination of 
the cadets for the army Ihould continue in the Dire&ors; 
that the date of a cadet’s appointment fhould decide his 
rank in the fervice. As, however, upon military fupe- 
riority the fafety and profperity of our Indian poffelTions and 
trade mull depend, it has been thought, that the Court 
Ihould be limitted in their choice of the cadets for the artillery 
and engineer corps, either to fuch young men as have been 
trained in the Royal Academy at Woolwich, or to fuch as 
may fubjebl themfelvp to an examination by it, before their 
appointments can - be held as complete. Anc^ it has been 
recommended that the Commander in Chief and the Militaiy 
Boards, at each Prefidcncy, Ihould be empowered to fele< 5 t 
fuch of the cadets for the European or Sepoy fervice, as 
they may deem the bell qualified, to fill up vacancies 
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cha p, i. in either ; but that being attached to one of thefe corps, 
the cadet ought to continue in them as long as the regular 
line of promotion will admit. 


Fifth' fug gef- 
tioru The 
Company to 
have the 1‘amc 
privilege of 
recruiting, 
as the King’s 
array. 


Fifth. It has been fuggefted, that the difficulty under 
which the Eaft-India Company (fince the firfl eftablifhment 
of their army) have been placed in railing recruits, fhould 
be removed and done away. However much Government 
has been difpofed to encourage the recruiting fervice of the 
Company, the meafures which have been devifed have 
been found ineffectual. By the reparation of the Indian 
European army from the Britifh army, the recruiting orders 
for the former might, as for the latter, be immediately 
iffued by the King’s authority. The recruiting officer would 
thus be entitled to enlift men from all the Britilh European 
dominions, and to have them attefted before a magiftrate in 
a legal and public manner. 


Upon this fubjeCt, different plans have been thought of, 
with the general objeCt of conferring this neceflary privilege 
on the Company, and yet rendering it neither an incon- 
veniency to the Public, nor the means of draining the 
Britilh dominions of ufeful inhabitants. Thefe plans have 
had fpecific objeCls: fotne of them have had in view to aid 
the police, by employing fuch ufelefs and dangerous peri'ons 
as have been found difturbing the public peace ; others of 
them, for relieving the Public of fuch perfons as for petty 
crimes may have expofed themfelves to punithments, which 
though necefiary for the good of the community, yet are not, 

in 
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in many cafes, proportioned to their crimes. In both of SECT. IV. 
thefe plans the general intention has been merciful, from 
their agreeing in refcuing ’from punilhment youth, who, 
without parents or refource of any kind, may have become 
immoral from neceffity, or vicious from imitation. 

Upon this fubjeft, it might be expedient that the age of 
a recruit thould be fixed, in time of peace, from 12 to 22. 

The age from 12 to 15, however, ought to be the general 
rule. At this period the conftitutiop is in that ftage when 
the difeafes that originate in vice can fcarccly be fuppofed to 
have debilitated it; and even fuppofing the health to be 
partially impaired, when it may, in-almoft every cafe, be 
reftored. The conftitution befidcs,. at this period, will- 
eafdy accommodate itfelf to the varieties of climate ; for the 
practice of labor of any kind has not as yet given to it 
that cart, the turning from which commonly brings on 
putrid difeafes. It is a known fa6t, that the deaths which 
happen among the motley affemblage of recruits fent out by 
the Company, chiefly take place among thofe who either 
have lived long in the habits of vice, or who having been 
habituated to a trade of a fedentary kind, fuffer, from tha 
hardlhips incident to a foldier’s duty. 

It might alfo be expedient, that a depdt for the recruits 
deftined for the Indian fervice, ihould be allowed to the 
Company, and placed under the direction of officers‘who had. 
ferved in India (not invalided officers, who will naturally 
come on half pay) and who having come home to Europe 
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for the recovery of their health, might continue to receive 
their emoluments, and in return, train men for a fervice 
to which they are themfelves to lead them. At this place 
offers might be held out to indigent and helplefs youth, of a 
comfortable fubfiftence and of honorable employment. Cir* 
cuntflances which would produce the immediate effe£l of 
drawing to it the thoufands of deftitute young men that 
fwarm in the capital and in all our large towns. To fuch an 
afylum they would refort with the content of their parents, 
or if they had none, would feck refuge in it, of their 
own choice. It perhaps might not be improper to 
give fuch powers, as the law will allow, to magiftrates 
and juftices of the peace (or under the late police eftablifti- 
ment in London and Weftminftef to the juftices of police) 
to offer this retreat to boys of the preceding age and de- 
feription, who being too young to become proper objects 
of puniihment, for the petty irregularities to which their 
indigence may have expofed them, might thus be rendered 
ufeful fuhje&s to their country. The very circumftance 
of the infamy attached to their puniihment being removed, 
by their being blended with others in a fervice of credit, 
would have its effeft, in recommending it to their choice, and 
could not fail of bringing numbers to embrace it; nor could 
they in the (ituation now fuggefted, have opportunities of 
returning to their former courfe of life. 

’It 
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It might alfo be expedient, that proper matters fhould sect. 
be appointed at the depot, to inftruCt them in thofe branches 
of education which carry a foldier up to be a non-commif- 
fioned officer; that they fhould be taught, on their ar¬ 
rival at the depot, the military exercifes and be accuftomed 
to the ordinary regimental duties in the army; and it 
might be a general rule, when the demands in India would 
admit of it, that the recruit fhould remain for the fpace 
of one year in England, before his embarkation; this 
time and that required for his paflage to India would fit 
him for immediate fervice, and of confequence render the 
army in that country conftantly effective*. 


One of the great objections which may be made to an 
open recruiting privilege, for the Indian army, will arife 
from its interference with the recruiting fervice for the 
Britifh army; but, in the fir ft place, the age at which it is 
propofed to take the recruits for India, is, upon the whole, 
below that which qualifies a recruit for the home army; 
in the next place, in the time of peace, there will always 
be afufficient number of this defeription to fuppfy the In¬ 
dian army; and, in the laft place, in the time of war in 
Europe, it might be made lawful for the Company to pro¬ 
cure fuch Swifs, German, or other foreigners for the Indian 
dep6t, of the fpecified age, as could be obtained by a com¬ 
munication with the Continent, where the Britifh fervice 
and pay would at all times attract a fufficient number. 

* It was upon a fyftem flmilar to this, that the French'reefuited for the regiment 
iei Colonies y and kept it diftinft from their European military eftabiilhmenU 
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As the artillery fervice in India is that upon which our 
Jfuperiority in the art of war depends, and as the army 
for the defence of our Afiatic dominions, though it remains 
with the Company, is under His Majefly’s protedlion, it 
may be expedient, that this corps be fupplied, either with 
fuch recruits from the depot as may be found from capa¬ 
city, education and fize, fitted for that fervice, or with* 
fuch volunteers from the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, as 
the Board of Ordnance can with conveniency fpare. This* 
inftead of being an injury to that regiment would, on the 
contrary, open a new objedt of ambition to the Matrofles 
who ferve in it, and procure an ample and full fupply of 
recruits. 


Sixth fuggef- 
tion. Pro¬ 
portion of 
Recruits re¬ 
quired an¬ 
nually. 


Sixth. It has been fuggefted, that it lliould be left with the 
Commanders in Chief, at the different fettlements, to place, 
the recruits upon their arrival, (and by the preceding fyf- 
tem, 2500 may be annually fent out in the Company’s fhips) 
in the different corps where their fervices are required.* 
This would have the cffedt of preventing difputes among 
the commanders of regiments, and leave it entirely in the 
power of the refponfible officer, to account for the Rate of 
the regiments in the army under his command. 


Seventh fug- 
ge Ilian. Dil- 
tribution and 
I'ubordination 
of the Com¬ 
pany *s ma¬ 
rine. 


Seventh. It has been fuggefted, that the marine be¬ 
longing to the different fettlements fhall continue, as at pre- 

* The Company’s ufual licence has been, to fend out 25,00 recruits annually., 

fent* 
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Tent, under the dire&ion of the Governors and Councils, fub- 
jedl as hitherto, to the orders of the Directors at home and of 
His Majeffy’s Commiffioners for Indian affairs ; and abroad, 
in time of war, to the commanders of His Majefly’s fleet, 
after they have received an order from the prefidencies to 
■which the marine belongs. The prefent marine eftablilh- 
jment of the Company on the Bengal ftation, confifts 
of i a pilot velTels and four budgerows, which, with the 
dock charges, coft the Company about j£* 57’ 00 4 P er 
annum. The Bombay marine confifts of 19 veffels, carry¬ 
ing from 6 to 18 guns, the charges of which amount to 
about .£.76,230 per annum; the marine charges, on the 
average of 1777-8 to 178,9-90, amounted to £. 1 33> 2 3+ 
annually. 

Eighth. It has been fuggefted, that a code of military re¬ 
gulations fhould be drawn up for the army in India, and that 
it fhould confift, firft, of thofe which are obferved by the 
Britifh army, and next of fuch additional articles as may 
have been found neceffary or expedient for the Indian army. 
Under this laft article may be fpecified the line of promotion 
and the line of duty in the different 1'ettlements, the mode 
of conducing courts-martial in the Sepoy corps where the 
natives are parties, particularly in cafes where the native 
officers are to be tried either for mutiny or deiertion. Tranf- 
lations of this part ought to be made into the Perfian 
and Native languages, or language beft underftood in each 
prefidency, and read by the native officers themfelves, in 
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Inference 
from the 
whole of this 
ml itary fyf- 
rem* 


of the British government, &c. 

the prefence of the commanding European officer, at dated 
times in each year, and at the head of the native regiments *, 

■ 4 /■' ».?■ <; •: , v, • u’ji' i)*', /• . j ■ ■ v • ' • u j 
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Having thus fuggefled the kind of government for 
our Afiatic poffeffions which the characters of the inha¬ 
bitants, the agreements and treaties which we have entered 
into with the native States or Princes, and the fafety of 
the Britifti conftitution in its connexion with India, feem to 
authorize; and having marked out the degree of delegated 
fovereignty, with the judicial, financial, and military powers 
which it will fc* neceffary to authorize, for the adminiftration 
of it; the wifdom of Parliament may adopt, alter, or im¬ 
prove the whole, or any of the parts of this fyftem, as 
they may think the maintenance of the Britifh dominions, 
in Hindooftan, and the improvement of the trade to the- 
Eaft-Indies, ihall require, during the propofed prolongation* 
of the Company’s term. 

* Though there has been an eftabli/hed practice in conducing courts-martial in. 
she Sepoy corps, this praftice is not generally underltood; it would bn of importance* 
therefore, that regulations for fuch courts (hould be explained* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRADE TO THE EAST-INDIES, II* 
CONNEXION WITH THE PRECEDING PLAN OF GOVERNMENT.. 

C O N T E N T S. 

Commerce a difficult- and important Branch in a SyJlem of 
Indian affairsReference to the Principles upon which the 
Syjlem of. Eaft-India trade mujl ref . j— The Jrejent Syfern may. 
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be continued, -with Modifications tend Improvements Jutted to 
the aClual State of our Indian Affairs Embarraffments to 
be expeCted from different Claffes of Opponents to the prefent 
Syfern.—-Argument of thofe who wifi to become Adventurers 
in the Eaf-India 'trade.—Examination of this Argument , by 
an Appeal to the Circumf'ances under which the private Ad¬ 
venturer and the Company would carry on the 'Trade to India 
and China\—by the Neceffity of bringing home the Revenue 
through the Trade;—by the Loffes which the Public WQuld 
fufiain , if the Revenue was to be brought home through the Trade 
of the private Merchant.—The Experiment of an open Trade 
equally dangerous at this Time , as when it was made by 
Cromwell.—Embarraffments to be expeCted from Stock-jobbers 
and Party-men.—Thefe removed , by References which have 
been made to the actual State of the Company's Revenues and 
Trade.—Embarraffments to be expelled from Speculators in 
Britijh Manufactures.—Plauftble Reafonings of this Clafs of 
Men,—thefe obviated by the Reports of the Directors ; firfi 
on the State of their Exports to India from 1784 to 1790. 
—Ohfervations upon this Report fuggefed by the aClual State 
of the Trade to India. The Objections of the Speculator in 
the Britijh Manufactures obviated by the Report of the 
Directors on their Exports to China from 1784 to 1790.— 
Ohfervations upon this Report , arifing from the aCtual State 

s °f 
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of the Trade to China.—The Objections of the Speculator in 
our Manufactures, further obviated by the Third Report of 
the Directors, on the Export Trade to Japan and Perfta.— 
Obfervations upon this Report, arifmg from the Hi/lory and 
aCtual State of the Trade to Japan and Perfta, and to the 


Jfands in general.—-Objections to be cxpeCled front the Agents and 
Emiffaries of foreign Companies.—Confequence of lificning to 
them ;—thefe Objections afford an additional Re afon for conti- 
' nuing the excluftve but modi fed Privileges of the Company .— 
The Whole of the Eaf-India Trade diviftble into Exports , 
circuitous Exchange ‘within the Company's Limits, and Int- 
ports to Europe, &c. Export Trade.-—To open through 
the Company's chartered Ships, the Export Trade to the pri¬ 
vate Merchant and Manufacturer , on their own RJh. Cir¬ 
cuitous Trade.-1. The Company to employ their Ships in 

carrying Indian Produce to the Countries within then Limits. 
—Cafes in which Country Ships may be employed in this 

Trade. .2. To efablifh fuch intermediate Stations of Trade 

in the Countries within the Company's Limits, as the Trade to 
them can afford. Import and Re-exportation Trade.— - 
I. Encouragements to be given to the Culture of raw Mate¬ 
rials for our Manufactures , and of Articles of Confumpt in 

China, &c. and b Britain .. The Company to fur nff the 
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private Merchant with Shipping far bringing home raw Ma¬ 
terials in return for his Exports, or to grant him Bills.— 
g. The Duties on imported India and China Produce to, be 
modified, -4. Illicit Trade to the Eaf •Indies , by Britifh Mer¬ 
chants trading under foreign Flags> to be checked. -5. ’The 

Company’s Sales to be further improved. - ReJ'ult of tire Whole 

of this commercial Syfem. 


Th E eftablifhment of a commercial fyftem, more par¬ 
ticularly when it is to make an eflential part of a poli¬ 
tical arrangement, is obvioufly a delicate branch of pub¬ 
lic ceconomy. If the regulation of trade, where it is 
fimple, that is, where one nation fends money and commo¬ 
dities to obtain, in return, the rtfoney and commodities of 
another, that a profit may be dr&wn from the whole of the 
tranfa£Uon, requires political prudence; how much more 
ranft this be the cafe with the Britifh trade to the Eaft- 
Indiesl Though this trade might have been fimple in its 
origin, it has gradually become mixed, and within thefe laft 
thirty years, has been the medium through which the 
revenues of conquered provinces were to be rendered one - 
of the refources of the nation, as well as part of the 
reward of the Eaft-India- Company. 

In 
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Hating the principles upon which the Legiflature may 
probably think it expedient to prolong the term of the Eafl> 
India Company’s exclufive privilege, vve have found, that 
the trade has been carried on upon a joint ftock ; that it has 
required nearly the experience of two hundred years to eila- 
blifh it; that it has needed all the advantages which the 
Company poflefs over the private merchant, from their trad¬ 
ing upon a capital, for which, it does not appear, they pay 
much, if any interefl; that they have proceeded upon the 
fulleft confidence in their credit among the nations with 
whom they traded, and upon experimental knowledge of 
their charaders and prejudices; that for many years the 
furplus revenues of the provinces have pafled home through 
the medium of their trade, in return for the expenfes of the 
various wars in which they have been engaged; that, in 
fine, it has called for the control of the Executive Power 
and of Parliament to fupport their credit, and to render the 
Britifh interefts in Afia, whether commercial or political, 
efficient branches of the empire and of its refources, 

Upon a fair view of this national fubjed, and under no 
impreffions but thofe of fuggefting propofitions for the 
general interefl; and honor of the Britifh trade and empire, 
and propofitions too, arifing out of the charader of the 
natives, our fubjeds in India, and out of the charader of 
the inhabitants of the countries to which our Afiatic com¬ 
merce extends in connedion with the A experience of 
the Eaft-India Company, and of the executive power 
controling their proceedings, it feems to be a neceflary infer- 
Part II. Y y y ence, 
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ence, that the fyftem of trade, as at prefent carried on, with 
fuch modifications and regulations as the preceding plan of 
government’and recent events will admit of, is the only one 
that is fitted for the mixed commercial interefts and territorial 
poffeffions of Great Britain in the Eaft-Indies. 

Irsr continuing and improving on the pr.efent fyftem of 
Afiatic commerce, the Public and the Legiflature have to 
meet a variety of embarraffments. Men who wifh to become 
adventurers in Eaftern trade; men who are to draw their 
fortunes from ftock-jobbing, or to derive confequence from 
the views of Indian affairs, which, in connection with poli¬ 
tics, they may obtrude on the Public ; men who may wifh. 
to Speculate in our manufactures, and the emiffaries of foreign 
Companies, who have been our rivals, will fucceflively 
attempt to bias the public opinion and judgment. Though 
the Proprietors and Directors, and the Executive Govern¬ 
ment controling Indian affairs, are fully equal to the talk of 
examining and detecting the erroneous accounts, which men 
of thefe various deferiptions may offer, it becomes a duty to 
the Public, to free it from the influence which fpecious pro¬ 
portions might have, leaving to the candor and judgment of 
Englifhmen, unfettered in their decifions, to examine and to 
pronounce on the future regulation of fo valuable a branch 
of their trade and navigation. 

In the firft place, men who wifh to become adventurers 
in the trade to India or to China, will fay, that monopolies 
of every kind are deftrutfive of all commercial enterprize ;v 

e that 
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that however proper fuch monopolies may be in the early 
ftages of a diftant and expenfivc trade, as an encouragement 
to individuals.to fubfcribe to the ftock required to carry it 
on, they are unneceffary and impolitic, when the value of 
that trade has become generally underflood, and when the 
profits from it ought to be laid open to the Public at large : 
that the Eaft-India trade has reached this point, and that the 
wealth of individual merchants would be profitably employed 
to themfelves and to the nation, if they were permitted a 
liheral competition in Afiatic commerce. In this way (they 
will fay) not only the general export of Britifli produce 
would be encouraged, but the import of the materials upon 
which fo many of our home manufactures depend, would 
become a new fpring to the induftry of the European and 
Afiatic fubje&s o*f Great Britain. Before we compare the 
trade, fuppofing it to be in the hands of the private mer¬ 
chant, or in thofe of the Company, we fhould diftinguifh. 
between a monopoly, when it fignifies an exclufive title in 
its poficffor to bring into, or to with-hold from the market 
any commodity, and the exclufive trade of the Eaft-India 
Company, where a body of merchants engage in a concern, 
of which any one may become a partaker, by buying a 
greater nr a Idler fliare in their flock, and where the fale 
of the imports is open and legally authorized, and the trade 
fo regulated by the Legiftature as to give to the nation a 
fuperiority over foreign and rival Companies. In the hands of 
the London Company, the India trade might perhaps be de¬ 
nominated a monopoly, but in thofe of the United Company, 
Part II. Yyy i it 
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ii rtiuft be confidered as the Britifh nation trading upon a 
large capital to the Eaft-Indies*. 

^ However fpecious thefe opinions in commerce may be in 
tneir general afpe<Sts, it is the application of them alone that 
can determine their value ; and, in the prefent cafe, a few 
leading fa6ts will be fufficient to point out the impra&icability 
of adopting them. 

The trade of the Baft-India Company differs from that of 
other merchants in the following circumftances: The indi¬ 
vidual merchant, when he employs a fum in any branch of 
trade, confiders what intereff he can draw from his money, 
independently of the rifk of trade, dedudls this from what 
he has realized beyond the prime cofts and charges, and then 
fets down the remainder as his profit; or tf the intereff of 
his money would have exceeded the fum fo realized, he con- 
fideis the difference as alofs. The Company again may be 
faid to trade on a capital partly furnifhed by others, fmee, 
fil'd, all that they pay intereff for is their capital ftock and 
bond debt+, and (confidered in one point of view) the bills 
of exchange from India and China : their outftanding debts 
to individuals, however, bear no intereff, and the amount 
of them is veiy confiderable, as well as the profit on 


* See this fubjedt treated of, upon the principles of law and of trade, 
Hiftory of the Eaft-India Company.” (1793) chap. 6, p. 26. 


in a “ Short 


f The loan from the Bank being for the 
Tided for, cxclufive of the trade. 


mortgage of annuities, the interell ia pro- 
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private trade, that is, the duties paid by the private trader 
to the Company. The Company thus may be faid to trade 
fo far on a capital furnifhed by others. Hence the difficulty 
under which the individual merchant would engage in the 
competition with them; and hence the danger of any attemp f 
to divert from the Eaft-India Company into any other chan¬ 
nel, a commerce that has proved fo very beneficial to the 
intereft of Great Britain. 



Another circumftance in which the trade in the hands ce ® t y^* nc " 
of the Company differs from that of the private merchant bringing 
is, that they have employed large fums in inveftments, fiom vcnuc 
the revenues of India. The private merchant muft ffiip a 
quantity of goods from Great Britain, and, from the fale , 

of them, purchafe produce in India; and, after paying all 
charges, realize a certaiii amount in Britain. If the amount 
realized (hall exceed the intereft of the money employed, 
the trade would be profitable on the whole ; but if it 
ftiould not yield the intereft on the capital, the trade is 
a lofing one. The homeward cargoes of the Company, 
again, are furnifhed partly by the revenues in India, partly 
by bills drawn on England, and partly by the fale of ex¬ 
ports. The profit or lofs, therefore, with them, becomes 
divided into export and import trade; and in the proportion 
that the one or the other is burdened with a larger or leffer 
degree of the charges, the profit or lofs is encreafed on 
either. The revenues, however, it muft be remembered, are 
to be brought home through trade, and through a trade 
immediately under the public control.. 

PaktII. Athird 
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A third circumftance in which the trade of the private 
merchant and of the Company differs is, that it would be 
almoft impracticable to give the advantage of bringing 
home the revenues through the private trader, fo as to al¬ 
low him the fame advantages which the Company poffefs 
in the circuit of their commerce. The rifles to be run by 
the Public, in entrufting portions of the*revenue to the 
merchant, who was to depend on the profits of an un¬ 
certain export trade to and import trade from India; on the 
profits of an uncertain trade from India to China, allowing 
the profits from China to be certain, would be fo great, 
that it might affeCt the national objeCt of realizing the 
revenues of India in England. That the meafure of en¬ 
trufting the revenue to the Company, to pafs through their 
trade to England, has been found, from experience, to be 
practicable and productive, and therefore, the only one 
which the Public can rely on. If the exports have not 
always brought a profit, ftill the weight of the revenue 
has enabled the Company to continue the import trade with 
advantage to themlelves; and even granting that the exports 
from India to China have not always contributed equally 
to the China inveftments, ftill, judging from the number 
of country Chips under the Company’s protedion, employed 
between India and China,* as well as of the Company’s char¬ 
tered 



* The articles chiefly fent from India to China are obtained on the Malabar Coail, 
yw* pepper, fandal wood, See. Formerly the Company not only had competitors in 
obtaining them, in the European companies, but the prejudice# of the Myfore 
government again# the Englifli to ftruggle with. Our recent conqueft of this coun- 
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teredfhips, the connexion of the two trades muff be continu¬ 
ed, and the revenue of India be more certainly realized in 
England through the circuitous commerce of the Company, 
than if this circuit fhould be opened to the private mer¬ 
chant. 

But fuppofing thefe fatfts and the reafonings from them 
not to be conclufive, againft the fpecious reafoning of the 
private adventurer wilhing to deprive the Company of 
their exclufive privilege, the hiftory of our Eaft-India trade 
furnifhes an argument of more weight. Cromwell, ft ruck 
with the reafonings againft monoplies, laid open the Eaft- 
India trade. In three years, its decreal'e, and the dimuni¬ 
tion of the home revenue fatisfied him, that though the ar¬ 
guments againft monopolies were fpecious, the fcheme of 
an open trade to the Eaft-Indies was not pra6ticab!e; and 
that it was expedient to reftore their privileges to the Eaft- 
India Company. He faw, with mortification, the fudden en- 
creafe in the Eaft-India trade of the Dutch Company: he 
was alarmed leaft his rafti and imperious fcheme might 
abridge the revenues of the nation, and though there then 
exifted no revenues to be brought home through the trade, 
this circumftance now exifting, is fufficient to check us in 
the experiment of opening the trade, fince the refult might 

try will, of eourfe, facilitate this branch of the trade, and by placing it under the 
Company's management, enable the executive power and parliament, to ulcer tain the 
Yalue of the acquiiitio% and improve the trade for the iutercli of the Public. 
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be more dangerous in the endjof the eighteenth, than it was 
in the end of the feventeenth century.* 

In the fecond place, the opinion of the Public, as well 
as the deliberations of the Legiflature, have to meet em- 
barrafTments from Stock-jobbers and party men. The ob¬ 
ject of the one clafs will be to profit from the fluctuations 
in the price of India ftock, &c.—that of the other, to ac¬ 
quire political influence, in confequence of their furnifhing, 
from time to time, fpecious views of Indian affairs to the 
Public. 

It would be impracticable, and indeed ufelefs, to follow . 
either of thefe claffes through the intricacy of their ftate- 
ments, or to examine the motives from which they may 
have written ; it will be fufficient .to point out the general 
objects with which they did write. Thefe objeCts were 
to bring out ftatements of Indian accounts, different from 
thofe which the records of the Company furnifti; or to infti- 
tute a train of arguments to prove, that the particular plan 
they recommended, would be better than the prefent fyftem. 
The Public, however, always derive profit from fuch con- 

* “ When Cromwell’s plan ©Flaying open the trade to the Ealt-Indies was knows 
in Holland, a general alarm prevailed that this meafure would ruin their Eaft-India 
Company.—Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. 3, p. 80.” Hill, and Chron. Ded. of the 
Origin of Commerce, vol. 2, p. 431. This meafure of the Prote£tor took place in 
1654-5, and it was propofed the experiment fhould be made for four years, but in 
three years time, he was obliged to rc-eftablifh the Company with all its former 
privileges. Ibid. 

* troverfies, 
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troverfies, though they cannot reft upon any information, 
with confidence, but upon that of authoiized accounts and 
their vouchers. A man who withes to miflead the Public, 
on any queftion, .will resffon ingenioully from a few or 
from prefumed faCts. He, who is in poffeflion of the real 
fads, will leave them, without reafonings, to htve their 
effcCt on the good fenfe and judgment of the nation.* 


In the third place, the opinion of the Public, as well as 
the deliberations of the Legifiature, will have to meet em- 
barraffluents from fpeculators in our manufactures, who 
will hold out the plaufible arguments, that if the trade to 
the Eaft-Indies ftiould be laid open, the demands for the 
exports of Britifli produce would be encreafed, and the 
import of raw materials become fo great, •as to give a new 
fpring to the Britiih induftry; and that the manufaftiirer 
would, with fuch advantages, be enabled to work at a 
cheaper rate, and, of courfe, to fell at a lower price. 


In all cafes where the faCts lie removed from common 
obfervation, nothing is fo eafy as to offer a fpecious opi¬ 
nion, and nothing fo common as to be duped by it. This 
is remarkably the cafe in the prefent inftance. It is to 
be recolieCled, that the Britifli exports, in fo far as they 
regard the Eaft-Indies, may be divided into two kinds: 

* See this obfervation illu ft rated* in the anfwer to ftatements of this defcripfton, 
ijiven in " A General View of the Variations which have been made in the Affairs 
of the Eaft-India Company fiuce the Conclufion of the War, 1784*” by George An- 
derfon, A. M. 
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Sucli as are manufactured from materials furniflied m 
Britain, as hardware, woollens, &c. and fuch as are ma¬ 
nufactured from materials chiefly brought from the Euft- 
lndie% as from cotton and raw-filk. Having derived great 
profit from the demands of the Eaft-India Company for 
hardwadfc, See. the manufacturer concludes from his 
pafl gains alone, and overlooks the injury he might fuftain 
if the demand on his ingenuity and induftry fhould be 
leficned. In this ftage of his ielf-deception, he looks for¬ 
ward to the profits he might reap if this demand could 
be encreafed. He thinks, judging from his paft profits, 
that if the materials which are brought from the Ealt-Indies 
could be obtained at a lower price, then he Could exercife 
his fkill and induftry with a double profit to himfelf; for 
he Hill could keep up the former price of his manufactured 
produce, and thus accumulate wealth, with the fame fa¬ 
cility, that he can imagine the enjoyment of it. If, on the 
one hand, it would be improper in the executive go¬ 
vernment, in a commercial country, to overlook or to 
check thefe expectations; on the other hand, it would be 
a breach of duty not to prevent the ruinous indulgence of 
them. On a reference, accordingly, from the Committee 
of Privy Council for trade and plantations, to the Court of 
Directors for information on the fubjeCt of their export 
trade, three diftinCfc reports were prepared, the fubftance 
of which, better than any reafoning, will meet and put 
down the plaufible fchemes of fpeculators. 


The 
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The Court of Directors of the Eaft-India Company*, ftated 
in their firft report, what were the quantities and value in 
England, of the feveral articles exported by the Company 
to India, and the profit or lofs on the fale of thofc articles 
in that country; and the refult is, that in fix years, from 
1783-4 to 1789-90, there have been fold in India, woollens to 
the amount of £.576,048 the firft coft of which in England 
was £.520,120 ; and metals fold in the fame period to the 
amount of £.1,010,008, the firft coft of which was 
£.760,169 ; to the firft coft the committee add per cent, 
for charges in England; intereft of money two years, at 
£.4 per cent, per annum; infurance 3 per cent, freight* 
£.10 per ton; charges of the import warehouses in India, 
3 per cent, at Bengal, 5 per cent, at Madras, and 2 per 
cent, at Bombay. By thefe different charges a lofs appears 
on woollens, in the fix years, of £.37,790, and the gain on 
metals, only £-9,875, making an average lofs, on the 
whole, of £-4,652 per annum. It is to be remarked, how¬ 
ever, that the current rupee is here valued at 2s. at which- 
bills have been lately drawn from Bengal; but in the firlt 
three years of the above period, the bills were at as. id. 
if that rate were taken there would be a pr nit -kiftead of a 
lofs. 


CHAP. IT. 
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In the fecond place, they have given fuch information 
as they could procure refpefting the exports in private 
trade, allowed to thei*commanders and officers of the Com¬ 
pany’s (hips, and the particular articles which compofe 
that export; and the refult is, that, on the average of the 
laftfeven years, thefe exports have amounted to £.126,687 
Fart II. Zz zz L' ec 
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• per annum; befides, probably, a large amount of naval 
and military ftores. 

In the third place, they have given as much information 
as they could procure refpeCting illicit trade; that is, goods 
exported on the Company’s {hips without their orders, and 
on private {hips without the licenfe of the Company. But 
of the annual amount, they had no materials to enable 
them to form an eftimate; a confiderable part of it con¬ 
futed of naval and military {lores. 

In the fourth place, they have fuggefted the bell means 
they could devife of computing the tonnage unoccupied in 
the Company’s {hips on their outward voyages; and the 
refult is, that upon the average bffeven years (1784 to 1790) 
the tons carried were 16,068, and the tons chartered 19,800 
fo that the torts chartered exceeded the tons carried 3,732 
tons annually. 

In the fifth place, they have given an account of their own 
endeavours to encreafe and extend the confumption of Britifti 
manufaiitures in the Eaft-Indies, and fuggefted fuch new 
exports as might be tried, with the probable degree of their 
fuccefs, and the refult is, that the demand for Britilli manu¬ 
factures is fo limited in India, that almoft every attempt to 
extend the fale of them has failed of fuccefs, from the mar¬ 
kets becoming overftocked ; and that but little encreafe of 
demand can be expected from our intercourfe with the native 
powers*. 

* Sec Firft Report. 


Admitting 
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Admitting this report of the Directors to be the ftate of 
the cafe, and they certainly have the information which 
arifes from practice and experience, the attempts of the 
private fpeculator in our manufactures, might produce the 
public evil of diminifhing the quantity of exports at prefent 
fending out by the Company. 

In the firft place, it is to be recclleCted, that the Com* 
pany, from the tonnage required for their import trade, 
have every inducement to export Britifh produce in their 
chartered fhips, even if the fales fhould be attended only 
with no lofs. They have a character underftood in India 
and relied on by the natives to fupport; they have the ex¬ 
ports of other European Companies or illicit Englilh traders 
from Oftend, &c. to check, and, if poffible, to abridge. 
It is their intereft, in one word, to keep the export as well 
as the import trade in their own hands. The private adven¬ 
turer is under none of thefe obligations, at leaft, he is not 
under them in the fame degree with the Company. He can¬ 
not be prefumed to have a character and a credit already 
eftabliftied among the natives. . As his objeCt can only be 
that of rapidly amaffing a fortune, he might take out Britilh. 
produce of an inferior quality, on the idea that the efta- 
blilhed reputation of it in India, would enfure him a fale ; 
the preference given to our manufactures over the other 
European produce, might thus be leflened. The prefent 
demands for it by the agents of foreign Companies to enable 
them to meet our fale in the Indian markets, might thus be 
done away ; manufactures might rife among the European 

♦ nations. 
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nations, which might furnifh produce equal at leaft to the 
kind fent out by the private adventurers. Time and prac¬ 
tice, and profit, might eftabliih manufactures, on the Con¬ 
tinent, to rival thole of Britain. If the manufactures of 
England arofe from one accident, they might fall by 
another; nor is it an improbable event, that after the pre- 
fent delirium among the French fhall fubfide, and that 
country be again under a regular government of any kind, 
they may, as on former occafions, attempt to allure our 
artizans and manufacturers to fettle among them, and thus 
Great Britain, duped by an idle fpeculation, might lofc that 
fuperiority in its productions, which it has cofl ages to 
acquire, and which we now fo profitably pofTefl*. The poli¬ 
tical imprudence then of liftening to fpeculation might de¬ 
prive us in practice of an advantage we could never recal. 

If then, on the one hand, we muff paufe and ferioufly 
reflea before we take the export trade from the Company, 
we fhould not, on the other, fuppofe that it is not in their 
hands fulceptible of improvement. If, notwithftanding the 
refult of the preceding report of the Directors, the 
merchants, or rather the manufacturers of this country, 
fhould ftill be under the delufion of its being for their ad van- 
tage, that the export trade fhould be laud open, and vet the 
Legiflature be ftill of opinion, from the evidence before 
them, that no intelligent merchant would embark deeply in 
it upon his own capital, and that it would be unfafe for the 
Public to divert this trade from a channel in which it has 
proved fo beneficial to the manufacturer ; it does not thence 

3 fallow 
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follow that fomc means may not be adopted for allowing the 
merchant, at his own rifk, to try the experiment, and yet 
prefer ving and invigorating the trade of the Company. The 
purpofes to be accompli filed are to encourage the export 
trade of our manufacture to India to the utrnoft extent the 
demands of that country will admit of, and to encourage 
the importation of the raw materials, which the foil and 
climate of India afford for our manufactures. An experi¬ 
ment, therefore, may be made without any danger to the 
Public, by obliging the Eafl-India Company to find flip¬ 
ping, at a reasonable rate of freight, for carrying ou , at the 
rifk of the exporter, the manufactures of Great Britain and 
Ireland, fuch exporters g ving notice, within a time fpeci- 
iied, of the tonnage they require. In like manner, that the 
manufacturer may have every encouragement to oblige the 
Company, to find (hipping in India, at a reafonable rate of 
freight, for importing the raw materials he can purcliafe, 
and, at his own rifk, in return for the manufactures he has 
exported. If this meafurc (hall be analized, it will be found 
liable to no objection, either by the Company or by the 
manufacturer. If it be true that the former export as much 
of the manufactures of Britain and Ireland as the demands of 
India require, the individual exporters can have no tempta¬ 
tion to enter into the competition with them; and if it be 
not true, the individual exporter will have an opportunity 
of filling up the chafm in the trade now carried on in foreign 
bottoms, and an opportunity alfo of bringing home fuch 
quantity of raw materials for his manufacture as the fale of 
his exports can purchafe; befides lie will have the advan- 
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tage of- {flipping, at a moderate freight, without, upon his 
individual capital, being obliged to purchafe and fupport that 
hazardous and cxpenfive part of the concern. The Com¬ 
pany will have the export trade left in their hands as well as 
the import of materials for the manufactures, and Vfdll be 
compelled to carry on both to the utmoft extent, that the 
demands of India or the demands of Europe will bear. A 
dangerous fpeculation will thus be checked, which, if 
allowed to be carried into practice, might deftroy the intrinfic 
value of the Britilh produce, upon which the preference 
given to the Company in the Eaftern market obvioufly de¬ 
pends ; and yet the great object in commercial ceconomy 
will be gained, of extending the trade and navigation of 
Great Britain to the Eaft-Indies to the utmoft point to 
which it can be carried with lafety to the refources and reve¬ 
nue of the nation. 

On a minute examination then of the particulars referred 
to, in the report of the Directors on the export trade, the 
advantages to be derived from it may be traced out in the 
following fimple ftage of the bufinefs. Firft, a fum of 
money is employed to purchale woollens (for example) in 
England, as an article of export for India ; to this fum mult 
be added, the charges of freight, &c. Second, thefe woollens, 
when fold in the India market, will produce a greater or a 
lefs fum, according to the market price. Third, this fum 
fo produced is laid out in purchafing Indian goods for the 
China or Europe markets. In this ftage of the bufinefs, it 
is to be recollected, that the rupee may be taken either as 
' * bullion*, 
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bullion, when it becomes an article of export for China or 
for Europe, or it*may be valued according to the rate of 
exchange, between India and China, or between India, 
China and Europe. Fourth, the fum which can be ob¬ 
tained for the woollens in the India market, applied to 
purchafe goods to be fold in China, or exchanged for China 
produce to be fent to Europe, mull be eftimated by the 
profit which either India or China produce will yield at the 
Company’s fales in Europe. In a commercial view then, 
the original fum laid out on woollens paffes through a long 
circuit of exchange, in each flage of which, we have to 
confider the profit or lofs on it, and not to bring the ad¬ 
vantages or difadvantages of the’export trade, in the man¬ 
ner of the report, under any one of them in particular. We 
mull dedu6l them from the whole, viz. from the exports fil¬ 
ling up the Company’s tonnage from Europe to India; from 
the fum arifing from the fale of the woollens in the India 
market; from the difference of the value of filver in Europe, 
in India and in China ; and lafUy, from tire profits wh ich 
the Company draw, in the whole of this line of exchange, 
in connexion with the privilege of fending home the fur- 
plus revenues, and of being able to obtain money from 
individuals in India and in China for bills, at one or more 
year’s fight, without intereft; that is, from their obtaining 
money which is to pafs through their trade, without any 
other rilk, till it can be realized at their fales in England, 
but that of being their own infurers. 
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The Directors in a fcconci report, dated the 29th De¬ 
cember, 1791, after recapitulating the fyhftance of the firft 
report, propofe to confine themfelves to a particular ac¬ 
count of the trade with China. On this lubje<St they fet 
out with giving a view of the quantity and value of the Com¬ 
pany’s exports to that country, and of the profit and lois on 
this concern. To render this fubject obvious, they point 
out the particulars of the Company’s exports to China, au¬ 
thenticated by the proper officers, and illuftrate this by the 
rate of exchange, eftimated at 6s. 8d. per tale, and then 
ftate, that the lofs on woollens from 1781 to 1791 inclufive, 
amounted to £.82,516, and on metals, during the fame 
period, to £. 108,401. They next proceed to give an ac¬ 
count of the private trade, allowed to commanders and 
officers; and, after obferving, that the Court of Directors 
had, for the year 1791-2, extended the privilege of com¬ 
manders and officers, in private trade, from 87 to 92 tons 
per fhip, and diftinguifhing what articles of exports in pri¬ 
vate trade, or what proportion of them was to be fent to 
China, notice, that thefe officers have confined themfelves 
chiefly to the trade in fkins and furs, having fince the Ame¬ 
ricans begun to trade to the Eaft-Indies, dropped the ar¬ 
ticle of ginfeng, and conclude, that the only other articles 
of export confift of jewelry, toys, watches, cuttings of 
cloth, a very few woollens, fome cutlery, hardware, and 
filver; the article of quickfilver having for fome time been 
abandoned. * 

4 They 
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; They: proceed, in the third place, to report refpe&ing 
illicit trade, and obferve, that thole articles of it which 
form the chief demand in India, viz. naval and military 
ftorps, and copper, do not anfwer for the'China market. 
That it is with difficulty the Company’s fhips are allowed 
to keep; the neeeffary guns and ftores on board, and that 
the Chinefe are fupplied with copper frdm Japan. 

They mention, in the fourth place, the fubjedt of 
tonnage, and refer to their firft report. 


They proceed, in the fifth place, to report on their endea¬ 
vours to encreafe and extend the confumption of Britifit 
manufaditures and produce in China, and mention the 
refult of their attempts to add new articles to this trade. 
On this fubje6t they obferve, that though almbft all the 
European commercial nations have had intercourle with 
this empire, either by fea or land, yet (till we are ignorant 
of its internal commerce ; that the' merchant can derive no 
affiltance from the publications of miffionaries and others; 
and that all experiments of trade, proceeding upon them, 
have been injurious to the Company’s commerce. What¬ 
ever credit may be given to the juftice of the public edicts 
of the Chinefe, and whatever r dp edit may be due to the good 
chara6ter of the prefertt Emperor, that (till there remains 
to be difeovered, in what manner a free communication 
with his empire is to be obtained ; or in what way his or¬ 
ders for redrefs of grievances in trade can be enfured. 
Though the Company, they fubjoin, upon a complaint of 
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an a£l of injuftice on the part of the Chinefe, obtained an order 
for redrefs, and though a command was given to difplace the 
Mandarin who had committed theviolence, the pecuniary im- 
pofitions on the commerce were made equal to the reftitution 
which was ordered ; nor do their fervants abroad find that the 
other European nations are in a better fituation than theEng- 
lifh. The obftacles to trade arife from the arbitrary nature* 
of the Chinefe government; it confines the European trade to 
Canton, though tea is produced to the northward of that 
place. The principal confumption of furs and woollens, evi¬ 
dently is in the capital of China ; they could be purchafed at 
a much cheaper rate if our fhips were permitted to proceed 
to a port in the north of China, from which, however, they 
are excluded by the jealoufy and fufpicion of the govern¬ 
ment. It thus becomes impofiible, they conclude, to dif- 
cover the fituation and defcription of people in China, who 
either do, or would be likely to confume Biitifli produce and 
manufacture ; woollens and furs would evidently be confumed 
in the northern parts; tin, for fupeiftitious purpofes> 
would be confumed every where; jewelry, toys, watches, &c. 
would be bought by the affluent of every defcription. 
The report, therefore, concludes, that the only mode of 
encreafmg and extending the confumption of Rritifh pro¬ 
duce in China, muft be by the ufual and frequented chan¬ 
nels of trade now open ; and that any endeavour to proceed 
by new channels- would be productive of bad confequcnces. 
The committee illuUrate this, obfervation by remarking, 
that the principal article from which profit could be ex¬ 
pected would be woollens, and yet fcruple not to pro¬ 
nounce. 
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nounce, that the moft beneficial method of carrying on the 
trade with China from Europe is, by the export of bullion ; 
explaining this opinion by the profits obtained by the Swe- 
diih Company, anterior to the Commutation A< 51 , which 
had the effect to transfer thefe profits to Britain. Means, 
however, they fubjoin, have not been left untried to encreafe 
the export trade to China. It has been reprefented to that 
people, that Great Britain could not continue to receive teas 
to fuch an immenfe value, unlefs the Chinefe would facilitate 
and encourage the falc of our produce and manufa£tures in 
return ; and that the commercial profits to the Chinefe 
would attach equally to the import and export trade. The 
confequence has been an encreafe of the demand for wool¬ 
lens, and yet the lofs to the Company, as appears from 
authenticated accounts, has been continued. With the 
object of illuflrating this fa6t, the report flutes the quan¬ 
tities of manufa&ure and produee remaining on hand, at 
the clofe of the feafon; and in what manner the indents 
received from China have been complied with. They 
argue nothing from the years 1781 to 1784 inclufive, but 
date, that fince 1784 the warehoufes of the Company have 
been conflantly cleared, and when the balance of calh in 
the treafury at Canton, at the clofe of a feafon, has amounted 
to £.500,000, there has not been a finglc piece of woollen re¬ 
maining in the warehoufe. The account of tin, lead, and 
woollens, indented for, and exported to China, from 1785 
to 1791 inclufive, affords the following rcfult: tin indented, 
tons 1187; exported 3238. Lead exported, tons 10,200; 
Cloth indented, cloths 28,987; exported 33,483. Long 
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CHAP. II. ells indented, pieces 660,200 ; exported 724,380. Camblets 
indented, pieces 4840 ; exported 6609. The report con¬ 
cludes this account with a companion of the Company’s 
export trade in the laft century (from 1652 to 1674) with 
the amount of it, from feafon 1781 to leafon 1791 inclufive. 
During the former, period they exported, in bullion, 
£.1,131,653; in produce and manufactures to the amount 
of £,286,584. In the years 1655 and 1656, when the trade 
was laid open by Cromwell, the Company made no ex¬ 
ports. During the latter period, the amount of exports to 
India, China, &c. has .been as follows ; the total of mer¬ 
chandize to India was £.1,17.9,342 ; metals, £.1,561,841; 
ftores, £.1,255,259. The total of merchandize to China 
was £.2,842,904 ; metals, £.537,107ftores, £.52,782 ; 
bullion, £.4,352,021. To explain thefe exports they ob- 
lerve, fi.rft, that the quantity of fiiver fent will de¬ 
pend on the cncreafed export of other metals, and of ma¬ 
nufactures ; and next, that any reduction of the Com¬ 
pany’s export trade to China would be an irrecoverable lofs 
to tl\e Public. 


Obfervations 
upon this re¬ 
port aviiing 
from the ac¬ 
tual ftatc of 
the trade to 
China, J 


In order to form an opinion of this report, either from 
the evidence upon which it lefts, or from fuch evidence as 
thofe who have been converfant in the China trade have 
afforded, fince the report was drawn up, we muft recur 
to the commercial principle upon which, it has been fhewn, 
the China trade muft reft, viz. that it requires a large flock 
to engage in it; that long experience of the character of 
the Chinel'e, and of the competitions with the other Eu- 
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ropean companies in that trade, is demanded to engage in 
it with profit; and, that the relation which the India trade 
and revenues, and the China trade bear to each other muft 
be preferved, to fupport and render the one productive, 
or to give a decided fuperiority in the other. Connecting 
this principle with the fubftance of the report, we muft 
diftinguifh the nature of the two trades. In the India trade 
we have revenue and political influence; in the China 
trade we have neither the one nor the other. In confider- 
ing this report, therefore, we muft diftinguifh the China the 
trade firft, as a Ample export and import bufincfs with 
fadory at Canton; next, as an enlarged export and import 
bufinefs with China, fhould the objeCt oftheprefent embaffy 
of opening a trade into the interior of that empire be effected; 
and, laftly, in the relation which the India trade has born, 
or may, from our late acquifitions, bear to that of China, 
whether by fending to it thofe Indian articles which hi¬ 
therto have been imported into Canton alone by the Eu¬ 
ropeans in general, or as related to it by the encreafed fur- 
plus which may be expeCted to arife from the new fyftem 
of finance introduced in our former, and propofed to be in¬ 
troduced into our recently acquired dominions. 



CHAP 


On the firft of thefe fuhjeCls, it appears by this report,, 
that the Company have exported Britifh produce, to China, 
fully equal to the demand in that market. The demand for 
furs from America or from Nootka Sound, muft be confi- 
dered as foreign exports, not Bntifh. In this view of the 
fubject, then, we have only to compare the fituation of the 
Part II. private 
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private merchant and of the Company, entering info a fair 
competition of trade. The private merchant employs a fum 
to purchafe exports, as hardware, woollens, tin, &c. for the 
China market. To the interefl on this fum mull be added, 
that on the charges of freight, infurance, &c. he mull 
carry this cargo to Canton, fince the Ghinefe, as yet, admit 
the Europeans into no other port: here it mull be fold for 
fuch prices as theChinefe, bargaining with the other Euro¬ 
pean traders, will be difpofed to give. If the report of the 
Directors fhould be taken as the criterion, there would fre¬ 
quently be aid's on this fale, though fometimes a confider- 
able gain ; that is, fometimes the profit on leveral voyages 
would not be confiderablc. The Company, in this branch 
of the competition, would-have every advantage. In the 
fhips which go direct for China, the exports fill up part of 
the fpare tonnage; that is, they carryout Britifh produce, 
without any other charge, except the intereft of the money. 
From their large ftock, they .can fell it at a lofs, fince their 
profits depend on their imports, not on their exports, and 
fince they pay no infurance. In this firfi: ftage of the bufi- 
nefsthen, the private merchant would be ruined by the com¬ 
petition, and the Company’s exports would neccffarily be 
leffened. It is here to be rccolledted, that it is not in the 
exports the Company have rivals from Holland, Sweden 
and Denmark, but in the imports, for which thefe nations 
chiefly carry out bullion. Suppofing, however, that the 
export trade, in the hands of the private merchant, would 
afford him a profit, after paying infurance and charges of 
every kind, it comes next to be afked, what fecurity would 
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the Public havo, that the China goods would be imported 
into Britain (and upon this depends the duties and cuftoms) 
if the trade fhould be entrufted to the private mer¬ 
chant ? In this calc the private merchant could not be tied 
down by a clearance from Canton ; for, as yet, we have no 
fuch privilege. But fuppofing that he could be bound to 
clear out from that port to Britain, and even that the obli¬ 
gation of an oath could be added, experience has not 
proved, that confcience is always a match for felf-interefl. 
He might become a fmuggler if he could reach the Britiili 
dominions without being vifited by the revenue officers ; or 
if this could be rendered impra&icable, he might carry the 
China produce to foreign markets, and thus, not only evade 
the payment of the duties on it, but, on a Britilh capital, 
enrich a rival European nation. Suppofmg, however, that 
he had the probity of a good and a&ive citizen, it would be 
unpardonable rafhnefs to open the trade to China to him, as 
a private merchant could not carry on this trade with the 
fame profit to himfelf, or with the fame advantage to the 
revenue, that the Company have done, if we judge from 
their own report, even fuppofing them to have had no aids 
from the relation fubfifling between Indian revenues and 
trade, and the trade to China. 

The fecond afpe£t of the export and import trade to 
China proceeds upon the idea, that the embaffy, for enlarg¬ 
ing the commercial intercourfe with the Chinefe empire, 
fhould fucceed. Admitting the probability of this event, 
it would be a ralh meafure to vary from the prefent 
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only, more particularly when the fad is adverted to, 
that fince the palling of the Commutation Ad, the Britifh 
imports from Chinai have been doubled, while the trade 
of the foreign Companies from Canton has been gra¬ 
dually on the decreafe *. Any innovation therefore, on the 
prefent fyftem, might leffen the opinion which the Chinefe 
entertain of the Englifh credit and demands for China pro¬ 
duce; and, upon the preemption that the embafly {hall 
fucceed in all its obje&s, a fingle irregularity in conduct, 
or in payment by an individual adventurer, might not only 
deprive us of the preference we at prefent poflefs, but induce 
the fovereign to retrad the privileges he may grant, before 
the Company could have an opportunity of proving the 
reciprocal advantages of a commercial intercourfc between 
the Chinefe and the Britifh nations +. 

The 


* The Daniih Company have only been able to fend in this fcafon 1791-** a fingle 
jfhip to Canton. 

f The confidence wlych the Chinefe have in the Company, cannot be more ftrong* 
ly proved, than by their having been in the cullom of accepting of the {lamps, or 
marks which the Company put upon their different exports, as evidence of the fincnefl 
and value of the good*, while they examine thofe of every other nation. This confi* 
deuce is the more extraordinary, when it is adverted to, that the Chinefe, when they 
deliver their goods to the Factory at Canton, fubmit to have them examined. This 
circumftance strifes not from a high fenfe of their own probity and fair dealing, and 
can only be explained by their confcioufiiefs of a propenfiry to commit frauds, and by 
the frequent dctc&ion and difeovery of them. It was not uncommon with their 
merchants to cover the furface of a cheft of tea with the fineft kind, while the lower 
part was filled, either with coarfe tea or with rubbifli. The woollens, cambicts, &c. 
having the Company's marks upon them, they accept of, without examining the bales. 
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The laft afpeft in which we can view the report of the 
Dire&ors, takes in the relation which the whole circle of 
Eaft-India trade bears to China. It is not the export of 
Britifh produce, or of Bullion only, merely to fill up the 
fpare tonnage of the {hips that go dire£t from Britain to 
China, which fupports the trade; nor is it the imports from 
China (profitable as they have been) that give us a fair view 
of the fubjedt, we muft confider Canton as the center, in 
which a great part of the exchanges meet. If the fur- 
plus revenues cannot always come through the Indian im¬ 
ports ; if portions of them muft frequently pafs through 
the cargoes of country (hips trading from India to China; 
if the different prefidencies muft often give bills on the trea- 
fury at Canton, to enable it to provide the China in veft- 
ment; if individuals, in India, whether Company’s fervants 
or other Europeans, frequently advance money for bills on 
Canton, that, in this way, the money may pafs through the 
China trade to Europe, bearing no intereft during the time 
that this relpondentia looking bufinefs is going on, till it 

• 

Tin in pigs, though a recent export, they accept of without weighing, if they have 
the Company’s (lamp on them, a proof that the confidence is habitual. • Metals, 
brought by individuals, are always weighed. The fame confidence which is given 
to the quality of the Britifli expo its. is not experienced by the Fadories of the other 
European companies. The Company exported itr 179U 93 ® tons ot tin, which, by 
the advices received in November laft, fold for 16 tales per pecul. The exporters 
of the Corn wall tin, thus, have profited from this confidence which the Chipefe have 
in the Company, wliether wc judge from the quantity, or from the facility with which 
the article is fold. If the trade was open to the private adventurer, the rifk would 
be great, and the market might be flu#t againft the Englifli. This intcrefting circunt- 
ftance can be beft verified by the fupra»cargoes lately returned from China. • 
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may be fuppofed to place the value in the Company’s trea- 
fury in Leadenhall-ftreet; it follows from the whole of the 
tranfa&ions, that we cannot eftimate the profits or Ioffes on 
the China trade, by the mere exports and imports between 
Britain and China; that is, we cannot from them judge of 
the value of the China branch of the Company’s trade, but 
muft obferve the different ftreams which feed it, nourifh. 
ing equally, as they run along, the export and import trade 
of India, the export and import trade of China, and carry¬ 
ing with them the public concern of bringing home the fur- 
plus revenues of our dominions. As our new dominions on 
the Malabar Coaft produce the pepper, fandal wood, &c. 
fo much in demand in the China market, the furplus re¬ 
venue from thence muff be encreafed in value, by fending it 
through the trade to China ; that is the commercial connexion 
between India and China muft become ftronger by this link 
between it and India. Hence the neceffity of allowing the 
China trade to remain under the exclufive privilege of the 
Company. 

• 

As with India, however, fo with China, all the advantages 
of an open trade may be given to the individual merchant 
upon bis own rifk, and yet none of the difadvantages either 
,to the Company’s credit, or to the home revenue be incurred. 
The Company may be obliged to furnifh fuch individual 
merchants or manpfadlurers, as chufe to rifk their capitals 
in the export trade to China, or in the import of the raw 
materials from it, required for our home induftry, with {hip¬ 
ping, at a moderate rate of freight: by this expedient the ad¬ 
venturer will find a more profitable and certain opportunity 
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of proving, whether his fpeculations were good or not, than CHAP, ii.^ 
he could have obtained, if he had embarked in it under all 
the charges incident to a diftant navigation; and, at the 
fame time, the Company be compelled to the commercial 
exertion of cncreafing the exports and imports to the uttnoft. 

In this way the Public will be enabled to fulfil whatever 
promifes may be made to the Chinefe, fhould they allow us 
a trade to the interior of their empire, and in this way enfure 
not only the fuperiority which we hold in this market, but 
the duties and cuftoms which the nation refceives, or may. 
receive from the China trade. 


The Dire&ors, in a third report to the Committee of the 
Privy Council appointed for all matters relating to trade 
and to foreign plantations, ftate the meafures which have 
been, at different times, adopted by the Company, for ex¬ 
tending the trade of Great Britain to Japan and to Perfia. 
This report had been called for, becaufe the Committee had 
been folicited to open new channels of export trade to the 
countries fituated eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, par¬ 
ticularly to Japan, and to the fhores of the Perfian Gulf. 
To prove that the Company had not been deficient in their 
efforts to extend the export trade to all the countries 
within their limits, the Directors introduce their report with 
a reference to the encouragement which they have given to 
men of eftablitlied reputation for their publications on Indian 
hiftory, geography and navigation to the expenfive efta-> 
blifhment of botanical gardens in Calcutta, Madras and 
Part U. Saint 
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CHAP. II. Saint Helena; to the means they have employed for im- 
v proving the culture of filk, indigo, and fugar; to the 
protection they have afforded a public fociety inftituted 
with the objeCl of encreafing the knowledge of Indian lite¬ 
rature, arts, manufactures and commerce ; fubjoining,that 
no place to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, hi¬ 
therto difcovered, and where, it was prefumed, commerce 
might be practicable, had been left untried by their fervants; 
but that it was impoffible to make new and expenfive efta- 
blifhments, unlefs the appearance of trade was promifing 
enough to create in them the belief of a return. 

After thefe preliminary obfervations, the report dates, 
that attempts had been made to open a trade with Japan 
in 1613, 1616, 1620, and 1623, at which lad period, it was 
determined to abandon the fcheme as impracticable, firft, be- 
caufe the articles proper for fale in Japan confided chiefly of 
Indian and China manufactures, viz. Silks and raw filk, 
fpices, drugs, fandal wood, hides, &c. with a very fmall pro¬ 
portion of Europe articles ; Second, becaufe their plan of 
opening a connexion with China, through Japan, and of ex¬ 
tending the circuit of trade from India to China and Japan 
was impracticable; Third, becaufe all their endeavours to 
form connections with China, through Japan/ (and thefe 
were tried at a much later period in 1673) had proved uniuc- 
cefsful. Whether the want of l'uccefs was owing to the in¬ 
terferences of the Dutch edabliihed at Tywan, or to the 
political confufions in Japan itl'elf, it is difficult to fay, but 
that thefe attempts cod the Company near £ .50,000, is on 
* their 
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their records. After ftating in what the cargo of a Dutch chap. ii. 
fhip from Japan, confifted, viz. copper bars, camphire, 
wax-works, filk-ftuffs,china-ware, fome tea, Fingof&rice, &c. 
they conclude that this market would afford but an unpro¬ 
fitable return for Britiih produce. The report then ftates, 
a propofal made to the Company in 1782, to revive the 
trade with Japan. It appears in this propofal, that a fhip 
of 800 tons would be required, 200 of which would be fuf- 
ficient to flow the merchandize from Europe, eftimated at 
about £.7,000 fterling, and [confiding of fomc broadcloth, 
ferges, tortoife fhells, quickfilver and faffron, &c. with 
about £.1,000, to be inverted in prefents for the Japanefej 
and of India goods, confifting of Bengal filks, pepper, &c. 
the whole of the cargo valued at £.26,000 fterling, for which, 
in return, might be had refined copper, 7500 peculs, at 
i33^1b. per pecul, Englifh weight, in camphire, 700 
peculs. 

From the whole of this evidence, the report concludes, 
that the export trade to Japan, neither can be an objed of 
attention to the manufacturers or merchants of Britain, nor 
of material confequence to the merchants of India. Sup- 
pofing, fay they, that woollens, lead, &c. were fent from 
Britain to Japan, to the amount of £.8,000 (and this is the 
extent of the probable demand) there could only be ob¬ 
tained, in return, about £.30,000 or £32,000 value, in cop¬ 
per, an article to be found in Britain, and which if brought 
from Japan, to be difpofed of in India, mu ft be to the prejudice 
of our home mines ; fo that while we -were gaining only 
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£.8,000 of exports of one kind of our produce, we fliould 
be lofing £.32,000 of another. Quickfilver, the only other 
article of the propofed export, can be obtained at a cheaper 
rate in China, and of courfe the exchange of it could bring 
no return from Japan. The report therefore infers, that 
an export trade to that ifland may be calculated, for the 
commerce from one part of India to another, but would not 
promote the exports of Britilh manufadture. 

The report next proceeds to examine, upon evidence, the 
probability of an export trade to the Coalts of the Gulf 
of Perfia. It Bates, that no country appears to be better 
calculated for trade than the coafts of this fea; on the 
one fide is Arabia, at the one extremity Buflora, communi¬ 
cating with Bagdad and with Ruflia by means of the 
Cafpian Sea, and on the other fide, what formed the 
Perfian dominions, connedled inwards with rich countries, 
and flretching downwards to the Indus, by which, it 
might be fuppofed, a trade might be opened through 
Lahore and Moultan to the countries bordering on the great 
Peninfula of Afia. During the reign of Nadir Shah, they 
obferve, that attempts were made to open a trade with this 
part of the ccalt, but the woollens were feized by the Chiefs, 
and the promifes of redrefs never performed. From the 
death of this conqueror to the cftabliihment of the power of 
Carem Chan, the whole of this part of the Perfian empire 
was plunged in the deepeft di ft refs and confufion. No pro¬ 
tection could be obtained from the Chiefs, who ufurped the 
power in the countries bordering upon the Gulf, and though 

during 
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during his ftiort reign, commerce had a promifing afpeCl, yet, 
that fince his death, in 1779. every thing has been confufion 
and oppreffion, till the acceflion of his nephew Jaffier Chan. 
The aflaffmation of this Chief in 1789, put an end to the 
profpeCt of trade, and there is only a probability, which 
cannot be calculated on, of renewing it under his fucceffor. 
That if we furvey the country round Buffora, a dependency 
on Bagdad and a part of the Turkilh Empire, the diffi¬ 
culties of carrying on trade will be found equally infur- 
mountable, owing to the perpetual changes and anarchy 
in the government: that Buffora itl'elf, (though fitu- 
ated near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates and 
the obvious Ration for trade between India and the coun¬ 
tries that ftretch towards Europe) is expofed equally to the 
oppreffions of the Turks, and to the piratical depredations 
of the Shaiks on the Coafts of the Gulf: that the Com¬ 
pany have been obliged to abandon the commercial ftations 
at Ormus, Gombroon, Bulhire, and Bundareck; that at 
the defire of Carem Chan, they re-eftablilhed the ftation 
at Bulhire, yet that on the whole the profits of the trade in 
the Gulf have never anfwered theexpenfes: that when pat¬ 
terns of the. Norwich and Manchefter manufactures were 
fent to Buffora and Bufhire in 1788, of qualities and colours 
fuited to the tafte of the Perfians, the invoice price was fo 
high that the goods were returned : that from a fucceffion 
of wars, Perfia has been drained of gold and filver, and 
that for a long feries of years the inh abitants have eftablifhed 
manufactures of coarfe cotton and other articles for common 
wear, with which the fouthern parts of Perfia are atprefent 
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fupplied : that notwithRanding thefe obRruCtkms, Euro¬ 
pean articles (and woollens in particular) would fell in> 
Perfia ; but that to judge of the trade, we muft take into view 
the profit and lofs on the whole, the means which Perfia pof* 
fefies of paying for the goods, and the competitions to be 
expected from European foreigners, with the expenses of 
maintaining the eftablifhments at Buflfora and Bufhire. 



The average amount of the annual lofs at Bufi'ora is 
jf. 5,406 befides £. 2,311 for fupplies furnifhed the Bombay 
cruifers and the charge of receiving and forwarding packets 
to and from Europe. The average amount of the lofs at 
Bulhire is £. 1,498 befides £. 340 per annum to the Bombay 
cruifers, equally neceffary for the protection of the trade to 
both ports. The calculation of the freight for a Europe 
cargo to the Gulf is £. 10 per ton, exclufive of other charges 
which would be incurred by individuals. The reafons 
which have induced the Company to maintain the Rations, 
of BufTora and Bulhire were, the impracticability of form¬ 
ing an citablifiiment on the borders of the Red Sea where 
no protection could be given them; the pofiibility 
that Arabia and the interior parts of Turkey and Perfia 
might come under a more regular government, in which 
event, thefe Rations are the beR for trade. If preferved, 
the Company's fervants on the fpot would obtain the 
beft intelligence, and the expenfes of a new eftablifb- 
ment be faved. It is here (they add) to be recolleCted, 
that the proceeds of the goods fold, muR be invefted 
in the produce of the country, and that the prices at 

which 
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tvhich goods mu ft be fold, would be below the nominal 
coud'e of exchange. If individuals were to receive gold or 
filver in Perfia cr Turkey, inftead of produce, the lofs 
from the fcarcity of the precious metals, would be ftill more 
confiderable; if Perfian produce then, Ihould be taken in 
return for European articles, what is this produce ? Silks, 
brocades, carpets, &c. * Thefe are not in demand in Eu¬ 
rope. The imports from India, to Buffora and Perfia, 
confift of Bengal piece goods, chintz from the Coaft, 
&c. + and a confiderable part of thefe are got off in Arabia 
and Turkey as well as Perfia. Firft, thefe exports are 
not Britifti produce and would be taken in thofe coun¬ 
tries in preference to woollens and other European articles; 
iiext, the Perfian products are not foiled to the Indian 
markets and much lefs for Europe. Hence, the Indian 
goods muft be paid for in Perfia by gold and filver, 
To procure this bullion, the goods muft be fold at a 
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* To which the report adds, mauufa&ures of Heel, fword blades, fpear hcadg^ 
-run-barrels, glafs, rofe water, otter of rpfes, cotton, cloths, fome fliawls, fheep Mu* 
dreffed in a very fuperior manner, raw-filk, fomc indigo and tobacco, rhubarb, irak, 
drugt of different forts, dried fruits, cotton, mines of iron and copper, wool of the 
Kerman iheep in fniall quantities, wines, marble, and fometrifting articles ; to which 
muft be added, Perfian and Turkifh coins, Venetian chequing, German crowns, and 
gold and filver in bars. 

f To which the report adds, longdoth, Porto Novo blue cloth, Malabar, Surat 
and Guzerat piece goods, cuttannees, cambay, chunders, broach and ftfindy cotton, 
cotton yarn IhawU, bamboos. China-ware, fugar, fugar candy, pepper, ginger, car* 
detnoms, clove*, nutmegs, cinnamon, calfia flowers, mu/k-lack, camphire, turmeric, 
indigo, tutenague, red lead, coffee, tobacco, Britifli woollens, iron, lead, fteel, tin, 
and a variety of drugs. 
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CHAP. II. low- price ; the gold and filter of Perfia, befides, are drained 
' v * independently of trade by the annual refort of 10,000 pil¬ 
grims to Kubelly and Mecca. If under the whole of thefe 
circumftances, the report fubjoins, the trade between India 
and Perfia is a forced one, how much more would it be fo 
to the European merchant, carrying Britilh produce to 
Perfia to procure what gold and filver it could bring. 
The importer could not, in India or elfewhere, find a pro¬ 
fitable market for the produce of Perfia. Having examined 
thefe fubje&s, the report concludes with Hating the compe¬ 
tition between the Turkey and the Indian Companies in 
the fale of woollens in this market, at a period when the 
Fcrfian goods did bring a price in England, fuch as filks, 
carpets, &c. Even at an early period in 1681, the Com¬ 
pany »only continued this traffic, becaufe they were com¬ 
pelled by their charter to fend out woollens to the Eaft- 
Indics,. and carried part of them up the Gulf to prevent a 
total lofs. As however, the filk manufaftiires of Perfia 
have never been an object worthy of the attehtion of the 
* Britilh government, as the duty on the importation of 
raw-filk from Perfia has prevented our manufactures from 
gaining ground on thofe of foreign European nations, 
as France in particular, has been fupplied with it from 
Marfcilles in return for its woollen manufa&ures, and as 
Pcrfian filk finds its way in large quantities to Mofcow, the 
conclufion is, that the export of Britilh produce and manu- 
faftures to Perfia, by fea, cannot be encreafed either by the 
Company or by Individuals, while that country and thofe 
‘ # adjoin-' 
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adjoining to it remain without a regular and well eftablidi¬ 
ed government. 


From this report it appears, in the firfl place, that the 
political fituation of Japan renders a commercial eftablifli- 
ment on it impracticable. The natives are, as yet, ftran- 
gers to the principles of trade, and difpofed to plunder 
the Europeans wifhing to fupply their wants and to par¬ 
ticipate in their comforts. If a fpeculator were to carry 
Britifh woollens to Japan, and, in return, to take copper, 
he refle&s not, that he might have carried the fame article 
from Britain to the India market, and have fold it to the 
Indians at a lower price. But fuppofing the adventurer to 
be allowed an open trade to Japan, and that upon a little 
capital, and in a final 1 fhip of 200 or 300 tons, fuch as the 
Americans fent to India, he could try the experiment of 
trading in woollens, &c. and of bringing copper, &c. 
from that ifland, which might or might not fell in India; 
it is doubtful whether the profit wmuld pay the charges, and 
whether he could repeat the voyage, and not lefs fo,. 
whether he would be flattered by imitators. It is rea- 
fonable, however, to conclude that he would not obtain 
the fanCtion of the Legiflature for the expedition; becaufe 
by giving it, they would deprive the Eaft-Indig. Company 
of the profits (fuppofing the natives to become mor ec ivilized 
than they are) which the Proprietors of India flock are 
entitled to draw, to reimburfe them for their laudable and 
ex pen five efforts, to find a market in Japan for the exports 
of their country, 
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From this report it appears, in the next place, that the 
political anarchy on the coafts of both Gulfs, have ren¬ 
dered trade almoft impracticable in either. In proof of this 
obfervation the Directors might have reforted to their com¬ 
mercial hiftory, and added, that the Company have at¬ 
tempted to form an eftablilhment at T atta and to carry 
the fale of Britilh produce, particularly woollens, up the 
Indus, through Lahore into Candahar and the adjacent 
kingdoms; but that after many trials, and after giving 
confiderable bribes to predatory Chiefs, they could 
only obtain grants, which were receded from as foon as 
given: that though this Ration furniflied feveral articles in 
demand in the China market, and, in particular, falt-petre 
of a fuperior quality for the Europe market, yet that it 
could not be maintained without a naval and military 
force, and that of courfe they were compelled to relinquifh 
it; That they had attempted fettlements at Ormus and Gom¬ 
broon, but had been driven from both of thefe places, and 
that though they had aided Carem Chan, and the Sbaik 
of Bufliire, alternately with the Turks, by their Bombay 
marine and troops, yet that they could neither recover the 
prizes which the pirates from the ports of thefe Chiefs 
had taken, procure rc-imburfement from the Bafhaw of 
Bagdad, the Mufaleem of BuiTora, or the Grand Seignior, 
the fuperior of both, nor the expenfes incurred by the 
fleets and forces which had defended their poflefiions 
againft the Chaub and Shaiks. That they could not 
even, when thefe juft claims had been receded from, 
obtain privileges of trade at BulTora, which could balance 
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the profits, drawn by the French and other Europe¬ 
ans from their overland commerce by Bagdad to Buf- 
fora: that, in fine, though poffefled of thofe Indian pro¬ 
vinces which yielded the piece goods, opium, &c. fought 
after by the Arabs on the {bores of the Red Sea* and though 
admirals of the Mogul, for the Girzerat, and carrying pil¬ 
grims from Surat to Judda; yet, that, without a force which 
the profits of the trade to the Red Sea could not pay, 
they neither could procure the coffee and the other arti¬ 
cles of Arabia fought by the Perfians and the Turks, nor 
bring thofe articles home in quantities fufficient to lower 
the price to the purcha&r in Britain, or on the continent 
of Europe; much lefs, in fuph quantities as could in any 
degree, enable them to meet in the market the low price, 
to which the Weft-India coffee had been reduced in Eu¬ 
rope. Speculation, thus, in trade, if it is the fpring of In- 
duftry, may alfo be its bane; for, like Ambition, it is 
an object of admiration only, when it is guided by Reafon 
and Experience. 

To cut off, however, every caufe of complaint from 
the private merchant, the Company, as in the India 
and China trade, may be obliged to furnifh him with {hip¬ 
ping at a reafonable rate of freight. In this cafe, how¬ 
ever, from the danger and uncertainty of the trade to the- 
iflands and to the Gulfs of Perfia and Arabia, it will be 
reafonable, that not only in the exports and imports fuch 
merchant fhall proceed folely on his own rilk, but that 
fuch {hipping {hall be at his foie expenfe, unlefs the Com- 
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pany fh&ll find it expedient to renew the meafure of fending 
fhips to thefe feas on their own account. 

In the fourth place, the opinion of the Public, as well 
as the deliberations of the Legiflature, will have to meet 
embarraAments from the agents or emiflaries of foreign 
European companies. While the trade to the Eaft-Indies 
was carried on by the other European nations, and by the 
Englifh, merely as a trade, no other difference exifted be¬ 
tween them but the prices which the exports of each 
would bring in the Eaftern markets, and the quantities 
of Afiatic produce which each could difpofe of at 
their Europe falcs. During this period, the balance of 
trade vibrated between Holland, France, and Britain, with 
the weight which the companies of Denmark and Sweden 
could throw into the feale. The contraband trade from 
Holland, Sweden and Denmark, chiefly operated againft 
Britain, and did little if any injury to the India trade of 
France. From the period, however, at which Britain 
acquired its territorial pofieffions, and could not only 
throw the furplus revenue into its trade, but by the 
magnitude of its concerns, bear down thofe of its former 
rivals, a natural jealoufy of its commercial and politi¬ 
cal influence in the Ea/t united foreigners in the com¬ 
mon mealures of counteracting our progrefs. Hence the 
plans in France, after the peace 1763, of opening the 
trade'to India; and, when this expedient failed, of re-efta- 
blifliing their Eaft-India Companies with new privileges. 
Hence the queftions which had nearly led to a war with 
* Spain, 
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Spain, upon the Company’s endeavouring to carry their CHAP 
trade to new comers of their limits; hence the efforts of 
the Dutch and French to exclude the Company from a trade 
on, that part of the Malabar Coaft, which has recently 
been added to the Britifh empire; and hence the practice 
of an illicit commerce to the Eaft under the Swediih, Da- 
nifh and Imperial flags. 

To prove, that foreigners have beheld the encreafe of the 
Britifh power and trade in the Eaft, with envy, requires only 
our recollecting the general combination which was formed 
among the Indian powers during the war 1784; that the 
fcheme did not entirely ceafe at the peace of that year, 
needs only for proof an appeal to the fource of the late 
war with Tippoo Sultan, and of the promifes he obtained 
from France of afliftance, in difturbing the tranquillity of 
the Carnatic. Though the politics of Europe have taken an 
unexpected turn, and though no forefight can conjecture the 
iffue, ft ill Britain will have to confolidate its power in the 
Eaft, and to expeCt the fecret oppofition of rival nations. 

Should the credit which the joint-ftock of the Engliih Com¬ 
pany, and the relation which Indian revenue bears to the 
trade be interrupted, foreign companies might employ por¬ 
tions of their joint-ftock to bear down our trade in China 
and in India. With credit greater than that of the private 
merchant, if they could not obtain a fupeiiority in the 
Indian commerce in which our power or influence might 
check their machinations, they might foon acquire a de¬ 
cided fuperiority in the trade to China. Already known 
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chap. II . j n that market, foreign companies would, in fuch circurrr- 
ftances, endeavour to excite jealoufies of the Englilh. A 
fingle irregularity in the Britifh private trader, would give 
their opponents a preference in it, and thus, if our recent 
conquefts have any value, from putting in our hands the 
commodities fitted to ftrengthen the commercial intercourfe 
between India and China, we might, by affording foreigners 
the means of countera&ing us, deprive ourfelves of one of 
the mod profitable ways of realizing the Indian revenues, 
in England* 

It cannot, therefore, remain a queflion, that the agents 
fend emiffaries of foreign nations, wifhing to participate with, 
ns in the India trade, will fecretly endeavour to prevent the 
renovation of the Company’s charter, in the hope that, as 
foreigners, they might draw part of the trade to themfelves, 
or as adventurers conne&ed with Engliih merchants, might 
carry it on partly on Britifli capitals* It is to be recollected^ 
that if the exclufive privilege fliould be taken from the 
Company, and the revenues be placed entirely under the 
management of the executive power, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther any controul over 4 the India Company's trade could 
be continued, any more than it is exercifed over the 
trade of any other commerci'al Company in this country. 
It is obvious, however, that the Company would ftill con¬ 
tinue a body corporate, entitled to trade on a joint ftoclc ; 
that foreigners, by becoming purchafers of ftock, might 
acquire an undue influence in Leadenhall Street, and that 
this influence might be ufed to divert the imports from the 
* Ealt 
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Eaft into foreign ports, to the detriment equally of our 
home cuftoms and duties? and of the general navigation of 
Britain. The number of fhips employed in the import trade 
as well as the tonnage occupied by the re-export trade, 
might, by fuch a meafurc, be diminifhed or loft. 
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Supposing, however, thefe evils to be imaginary only, 
there is one confequence of depriving the Company of its to th«m. 
exclufive rights, of which foreign nations muft obvioufly 
avail themfelves. In the event of Britain being involved in 
a war, either in Europe or in India, and our trade to the 
Eaft, at the fame time, being laid open, not only foreigners 
as merchants, but the private Britii.ii trader, who had diked 
his capital in the trade to India or to China, in fhips under 
foreign flags, would fhelter himfelf under a neutral flag and 
become poffeffed of the greateft ihare of the trade. Neutral 
powers in Europe could, in fuch circumftanccs, carry on the 
trade both export and import, without any but the common 
riiks in peace, while either the Company continuing to trade 
on their joint ftock, or the private Britiih merchant, in the 
capacity of a fair trader, would be expofed to all the con¬ 
tingencies of war. The balance of profit, of courfe, would 
be in favor of foreign countries, or of the illicit Britiih 
trader under their flags, while the Company and fair private 
trader neither could fupport a competition with them, nor 
the expenfes of a long circuitous voyage. They could not, 
were even this objection unfounded, defray the charges of 
an encreafed infurance, nor bear up under the Ioffes of cap¬ 
ture by an enemy. If then foreign nations, from a natural 
Part II. * 4^2 ' rivaliliip, 
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rivalfhip, will endeavor, by their agents, to (natch from the 
Engliih Company the privileges wtiich it enjoys, and if, as 
the moft fuccefsful means of bringing about this end, they 
would fecretly inftigate the Britilh adventurer to unite with 
them in meafures, the tendency of which, from a natural 
love of his country, he probably does not forefee, nor if he 
did, would be induced to fupport, it is the duty of the 
Englifh nation, about to decide on the greateft commercial 
queftion which, has ever been fubmitted to their candor and 
judgment, and lor the Lcgiflature, in a particular manner, 
to'be on their guard, againft the infidious fchemes of its 
foreign, fecret, or avowed enemies. 

Having thus pointed out the probable means which 
men who wifh to become adventurers in Eaftern trade, 
which men, who are to draw their fortunes from (lock-job¬ 
bing or who will try to engraft, on Indian affairs, their 
domeftic political ambition, and which men, who are to {pe¬ 
culate in our manufactures, and the emiffaries or agents of 
foreign companies may refort to ; and having endeavoured 
to guard the Public againft their plaufible, but infidious 
fchemes, by dating the probable confequence of ..adopting 
them, we have now only to recur to the principle, upon 
which it has appeared expedient to renew the charter of the 
Eaft-India Company, and to bring forward propofitions 
for the future regulation of the trade. Thefe propofitions, 
it is obvious, muft accord with the nature of the govern¬ 
ment required for Britiib India, and of the judicial, finan¬ 
cial, and military powers under this government. They 

muft 
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mull: aifo be calculated to invigorate the trade which binds 
India to Britain, and have, as the leading objeft, the mu¬ 
tual benefit of the Eaft-India Company and of the Public. 


There are three diftindt afpetfs of the Eaft-India trade, Thereof 
the exports from Britain; the exports from India cir- diamdcdi- 
cuitoufly to the Iflands, to China, and to Britain ; and the exports, cir* 
imports, in general, from the Eaft Indies to Britain, con- change with- 
fitting of Indian and Chincfe manufadured produce, raw 
materials for our manufa&urcs, and the re-exportation of and imports 
the former to European or other markets. 


Upon the fuppofition that the exclufive trade fliall be 
conferred by the Legillature upon the Company, for a 
further term, it is to be rccolleaed, that though the ma¬ 
nagement of the trade will neceffarily be in the hands of 
the Dire&ors and Proprietors, ft ill it is to be a. regulated 
trade, and in its principle and progrefs to be under the con- 
troul of the Commiilioners for the Affairs of India, and of 
Parliament. The following fuggeftions, therefore, on the 
branches into which the trade divides itfelf, vix. Exports 
from Britain to the Eaft, circuitous trade within the Com¬ 
pany’s limits, and imports to Europe, with which is con¬ 
nected the re-exportation trade from Britain to His Ma- 
jeftv’s European dominions, or to the dependencies of the 
Britilh empire, are fubmitted for confideration. 


First. It is fuggefted, on the fubja of the export trade, 

and with the objea of removing every objection againft the 
„ tl exclufive 
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exclufive privilege of the India Company, that the export 
of Britifh Produce iliould be opened to the individual mer¬ 
chant or manufacturer, upon his own rifk ; that is to fay, 
that the Company thould find (hipping at a moderate rate 
of freight, to the individual merchant or manufaTurer, 
who may chufe to export produce from any of His Majefty’s 
European dominions to ports or places within the Com¬ 
pany’s limits, intimation being firft given by fuch exporters, 
(at a time to be fpecified) fome months, at leaft, before the 
commencement, of the leafon, at which the Company’s Blips 
leave Europe, of the quality and quantity of the goods he 
intends to fend, and fecurity that the goods are to be ready 
for reception into the Company’s 1 warehoufes by a fpecified 
day. By this expedient the individual exporter will have 
every advantage, which he could propofe, from an open 
trade to the Eaft-Indies, and yet the Public will have fecu¬ 
rity, that the preference which the Britifh produce has 
had in the Eaftern markets, fhall continue upon the folid 
bafis of the intrinfic value of the goods. The great national 
objeCt thus will be gained, viz. that of extending the ex¬ 
port trade as far as the demands for our produce, crude or 
manufactured, will bear*. 

Second. 

* In illuftrttion of tliis proportion, it is to be obferved that theic exports confift 
of fuch articles as are manufa&ured from materials which arc Britifli, fuch are 
woollens, hardware, lead, tin, copper, &c. and of fuch articles as depend upon 
materials brought from the Eaft-Indics, fuch are wrought cotton, iilks, &e. The 
export of both kinds Should be of a quality that will preferve the eftimatior in which 
Britifli manufactured produce is held in the Eaftern markets. It is alio to be ob¬ 
ferved, that the Britifli mines can fumifti lead, tin, copper, &c. of an equal finenefs 
and at a lower price than thefc articles can be had, either from the Continent of 
Europe, ©r from the Eaftern 1 Hands* The Court of Directors have liftened to this 

propo&ioa 
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Second. It luggefted on the fubje£t of the circuitous 
trade, ift. That it lhall be recommended to the Com¬ 
pany to lay down fuch regulations for their foreign govern¬ 
ment as may tend to encreafe the exports from India to 
China and the I {lands, and to the Gulfs of Perfia and 
Arabia. For this purpofe they might annually fend out 
a certain number of their Chips, before the time at which 
the {hips of the feafon ufually leave England, or at leaft, as 
early as the nature of the voyage will admit of their fail¬ 
ing, for Coaft and for China, for the purpofe of taking oil 
board, on the Company’s account, fuch parts of the pro¬ 
duce furnifhed by our former, or by our new acquifitions, as 
are in demand in the Iflands, in China, or at the Company’s 
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feats of trade upon the Coafls of the Gulfs of Perfia and Ara- 
bia. It might be left to the refpe&ive prefidencies, 'to judge 
from the price thefe articles will bring at the different 
markets, what quantities of Indian produce will find a fale r 
fufikiqnt to defray the encreafcd expenfes of the voyage. 


In illuftration of this plan, it may be obferved, that by 
fuch an expedient, the profits of the trade abroad, would 
be confiderably encreafed* and the exports from India, of 
the foreign European companies to China* diminilhed.. 

propofition with a liberality that, rcflefta honor upon their proceedings, in their 
u Obfervations upon a Letter from the Right Honorable Henry Dundas, dated the 
tGth February 1793*** they propofe to furnifh, every feafon, four Blips for Bengal, 
two for Madras and two for Bombay, of 8 co tons each, or tonnage equivalent thereto, 
for the purpofe of receiving any of the manufa&ures of Great Britain or Ireland, at the 
freight of £.10 per ton, weight or meafurement (recruits in time of war excepted), if 
the fame {hall become neceffary. Page 15 of <c Papers refpe< 3 ing the Negotiation for sl 
u Renewal of the Eaft-India Company’s Exclufive Trade*’* 
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Many of the productions of India, find a profitable market 
ill China, from the eircumftancc of Englifh property being 
veiled in that trade, as carried on by foreigners. It has 
been common with the Company’s fervants, and other li- 
eenfed inhabitants, to advance a fum to the private mer¬ 
chant in IrfHia, on a refpondentia bond. With this fum 
the merchant purchases India goods, (for example} for 
the China market, and having fold them at Canton, 
he is enabled to purchafe China produce for the European 
market's. The bond is payable in London, by the owners of 
fuch fhips, and fent for acceptance, either to agents of foreign 
conipanies in England, or to th£ Daniih and Swedifti compa¬ 
nies. An intereft of about 9 per cent, is paid on the bond, 
from the time it is fuppofed the original cargo has been (old 
in China, or the China goods in Europe; that is, 6 or 9 
months intereft is drawn, at the fame time that the prin¬ 
cipal is paid off, and that generally about twelve months 
after the arrival of the (hip in Europe ; in other words, 
when the borrower of the money has realized the whole 
profits of the voyage. In this way, foreigners have been 
enabled to trade upon a capital that is Bntifh, to the detri¬ 
ment equally of the circuitous trade in India, and of the 
Company’s files in London. 


It may alfo be obferved upon this meafure, that not only 
our ancient pofleffions, from the nature of the produce they 
afford,’ but our recent a equations, in a particular manner, 
are calculated for this circuitous commerce. From an au¬ 
thenticated account of the Company, it appears that the 
cotton imported at Canton from India, from 1775 to 1784 
<> inclufive. 
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inclufive, amounted on an average in Company’s fhips, 

tons cwt. cwt. 

to 673 15 in country (hips to 930 10 annually. The 

tons cwt. 

average by foreign (hips annually* 260 5 mid that the 
average price for 10 years, was 168 tales per ton. Judg¬ 
ing from this fingle example, and from the general ac¬ 
counts of the private traders from India to the Illands or 
to China, or to the Coafts of the Perfian and Arabian 
Gulfs, it would be advantageous to the general interefts 
of England to carry on the trade from India to China, as 
far as poffible, upon the Company’s credit and account; 
for fuppofing the former minutenefs of their concern in this 
way to have arifen from the difficulty of making up an 
aflortment of Indian produce for thefe markets, that diffi¬ 
culty is now done away by our late territorial acquifi- 
tions. We have now no longer a native power, like Hyder 
Ally or Tippoo Sultan, to reftrain and opprefs the Com- 
pany in procuring the pepper, fandal wood, &c. on the 
Malabar Coaft, but are, in fa<St, the Proprietors of the 
country which produces thefe articles. Hence, if the fur- 
plus revenues from ail our pofieffions can pals more pi oil t- 
ably to Europe by a circuitous trade to China (and this mu ft 
be the cafe from the profits on relpondentias already referred 
to), it is of importance, that this branch of the Company’s 
trade fhould be under a regulation proceeding immediately 
from the Directors themfelves. 


CHAP. 11. 
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and Councils of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, to prepare 
cargoes of Indian produce for thefe markets, and to take up 
country Chips at a reafonable and dated freight, and lend 
them with India produce direCt to Canton, or to luch ports 
of China, into which (in the event of the embafly Cucceed- 
ing) the Britilh Chips may find admiflion. It is obvioully 
for the filtered both of the Company and of the private 
merchant, that none of the contingencies, incident to a long 
navigation, Chould impede the returns expected by the one 
or the other. 

Should the prefent embafly fucceed in their attempts to 
open a trade into the interior of the Chincfe empire, the 
exports, both from Britain and India carried to the China 
markets, would then be lowered as much a**pofiible in price 
in that market and augmented in quantity. The factories 
in China would of courfe be able, at all times, to have goods 
ready to be exchanged for what quantities of the China 
produce the Company may require, to bring down the prices 
in the Europe market, below that at which the European 
Companies can fell, whether fuch articles as are for im¬ 
mediate confumpt, as teas, &c. or fuch articles as minifter 
to our own manufactures, as raw-filk, &c. or may be in 
demand for re-exportation to the foreign European markets, 
as teas, porcelain, &c. 

Second. It is fuggefted for promoting this circuitous 
trade, to eflablifh as many intermediate ftations between 
India, the Iflands, China, and the two Gulfs as the trade 
will admit of. On this fubjeCt, we muft for illuftration 

have 
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have recourfe to the experiments already made, or to thofc 
making by the Company. From the report of the Direc¬ 
tors upon the trade to the Gulfs of Perfia, it appeared, that 
Indian is better fuited than European produce for that 
market, and that if Perfia has little to return but its limited 
quantity of gold and filver, at fuch an unprofitable ex¬ 
change, as has hitherto made the trade with it, lather a 
forced one, ftill that this commerce mud chiefly be carried 
on between India and Perfia, rather than between Europe 
and Perfia. It has been found too, that though the Ifiands 
will accept of many European articles, yet that the Indian 
produce will find a better fale in them. It has been found 
alfo that thefe Iflands furnilh many articles which they give 
in return for European and Indian produce, and that alti¬ 
tudes will be accepted of in the China market, as elephants 
teeth, coral, &c. in particular, that the new trade to 
Nootka Sound furnifhes articles in general demand in the 
north of China, as furs, and that, upon the whole, though 
the plan of eftablifhing new Rations in the countries within 
the Company’s limits may be an expenfivc one, yet, that 
the Company alone can carry it into effect, and ought to be 
encouraged in forming them. In this way, the returns to 
Europe will neither depend upon our exports alone, nor 
upon the weight which the furplus revenue palling to 
Europe, neceOarily throws into the general trade of the 
Company: The profits of a trade it muft be remembered, 
i do not fo much depend upon the price which any one 
l commodity will bring, as upon the number of profit- 
\able exchanges which can be introduced into the, circle of it. 
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On the fubjeCt of import and re-exportation, it is for the 
Lcgiflature to confider in what way this important branch 
of the Eaft-India trade may be improved. In fubmitting ob- 
fervations upon this fubject, it ought to be premifed, that dur¬ 
ing the kft twenty years the Britifh manufacturers have, out 
of materials brought from the Eaft, imitated molt of the pro¬ 
ductions of the Afiatic arts, and with fo much fucecfs, as 
not only to have divided the profits with the Company* 
but to have, by their progreflive fkill, checked the encou¬ 
ragements required for reftoring internal profperity to the 
induftrious artizan and manufacturer in India. To curb 
the Britifh manufacturer, on the one hand, would be 
unfair, to ruin the India manufacturer would be unwife; 
the profperity of an empire depends upon an equal diftribu- 
tion of advantages to all the parts of it. The Lcgiflature, of 
courfe will have to take care that neither the Afiatic ingenuity 
and induflry fhall fail of its reward in the Eaftern and Eu¬ 
ropean markets, nor the European ingenuity and induflry 
be in want of materials on which they can be exerciied; 
the markets of the world may be opened to both, and the 
competition of the diftant parts of the fame empire become 
the fource of their common profperity. 

First. Upon thefe fubjeCts, it maybe ftiggeftecl, in connec¬ 
tion with thefettlementof the rents of lands, and duties and 
cuftomsupon arts and commerce in India, as marked out when 
treating of the financial power, to hold out to our native 
fubjeCls in Hindooftan every poflible encouragement for 
railing and exporting fuch raw materials, as either are ufed 
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by our home manufacturers or are in confumpt in our home CHAP, 
markets ; of the former kind are cotton, raw-filk, &c. of 
the latter kind are, indigo and fugar from the Bengal 
Provinces, and pepper and cinnamon from our new acquifi- 
tions on the Malabar Coaft. The firft of thefe kinds of 
produce comprehends articles not only in demand in Bri¬ 
tain, but in China, fo that while the encouragement to 
raifing cotton (for inftancc) will cheapen the price of that 
ufeful article at home, it will alfo ferve as a profitable ar¬ 
ticle of export to China, there to bring a price to be in¬ 
verted in the produce of that country of a crude kind, 
as raw-filk for our home manufactures, or articles of lux¬ 
ury, as teas for the Company’s fales. It has, in i Hurt rating a 
variety of points on this fubjedt, been already obferved, 
that the Indian produce , fuch as pepper, landal-wood, &e. 
are in demand in the China market, fo that the encourage¬ 
ment in raifing them will tend to the common advantage 
of our Afiatic dominions, and of the trade which is to 
conned* them circuitoully in remitting the furplus revenue 
to Europe. The latter of thefe cl&ffes of produce, or arti¬ 
cles for the confumpt in Europe, fuch as indigo, lugar, &c. 
while the culture of them will reftore internal profperity 
to the Indian provinces, it will have a material effect upon 
the home manufactures and market. The culture of indigo 
for example, will bring the price of it fufficientiy low, to pre¬ 
vent combinations among the Weft-India planters for keep¬ 
ing up the price of that neccflary article in the woollen manu¬ 
facture, and thus enable the merchant to export with more 
advantage the rtaple of this country. The culture of/fugar 
will be equally advantageous to the Indian farmer and trader. 
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by enabling him to difeharge the rents on a property now 
made perpetual to him, and it will tend to throw a fuffi- 
cient quantity into the market at home, of an article which 
has now become almoft a neceffary of life, and intimately 
connected with the conlumpt of the imports from China, 
while it will prevent the combinations of which the pub¬ 
lic haVe, with l'o much reafon, complained. By thefe 
combinations the Weft-India merchants have raifed the 
prices in the home market, and at the fame time, enriched 
theml'elves by drawbacks on the re-exportation. 

Second. It is fuggefted in connection with the plan of 
obliging the Company to furnilh fhipping at a reafonable 
rate of freight, to the private merchant, for the export of 
Britilh produce, to require .them to find flapping, at a like 
reafonable rate, for fuch imports of raw materials from the 
Eaft-Indies for our home manufactures, as the laic of the 
exports can purchafe, or to direCt the prefidencies abroad 
to give them bills for the proceeds of their exports, upon 
luch terms as may encourage the export trade from Britain, 
and afford a lufficient compenfation to the private merchant 
for making the return by bills, in place of doing it by an 
homeward cargo. This indeed is but the neceffary link, 
in the chain of exchange, by which, without any rifle to 
the home revenues, the trade can be opened. For the 
Company, on the one hand, if they do not import 
materials f ufficicnt for the home manufacturer, and at 
fuch price as he can work with profit, will have no rea¬ 
fon to complain of tUefe materials being brought home 
at the rilk of another, particularly when they are to have 
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freight on the import; and the private merchant or manu¬ 
facturer will have as little reafon to complain, fince he, by 
this expedient, will have an opportunity of fpeculating to 
the utmoft extent of his capital, without being expofed to 
the temptation of defrauding the public revenue, by carry¬ 
ing Eaft-India imports to foreign markets, and without 
being expofed to the charges of (hipping and infurance, be¬ 
yond a reafonable rate, either on his export or import 
trade. 


Third. It is fuggefted to modify the duties upon the im¬ 
ports of Eaft-India produce, on the following principle. Lpon 
the import of manufactured produce'in the proportion that 
will keep up a fair competition of ingenuity and induftry 
between His Majefty’s Britifh and Indian fubjeCb; upon raw 
materials, in the proportion that will give a decided fu- 
periority to the Britifh manufacturer over the manufacturer 
of the fame articles among foreign European nations ; upon 
the Eaft-India articles for confumpt, as indigo, fpices, See. 
from our own fettlements, teas, &c. from China, as {hall 
enable the purchafers at the Company’s fales, to buy with 
greater advantage than they can do at thofe of foreign 
companies, and, as in the cafe of teas (fince the pafling of 
the commutation a&,) to give to His Majefty’s European 
kingdoms the balance both of trade and of profit againft 
foreigners, who, from not having Afiatic dominions nor 
fuch large inveftments, muft neceflarily lofe in the com¬ 
petition. 
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Third. It is fuggefted, that the 9th Geo. I. which efta- 
blifhed certain penalties againft thofe concerned in the 
Oftend Eaft-lndia Company, (hall be explained and amended. 
Though this Company was abolidled by a treaty, fuble- 
quent to that period, the trade has, of late years, a (Turned 
a new and formidable afpeih It has been a pradtice 
with private adventurers in London, to purchafe old 
India (hips; after giving them a thorough repair, thefe 
(hips are fent to Oftend, and loaded with goods from 
Holland, the Auftrian Netherlands, and France, with a 
(mail quantity of Britifti produce, fuch as the Company 
fend out, hut chiefly with military ftores, to be difpoled of 
to the country powers. On a Britilh capital, in this man¬ 
ner, and with a Britilh fupra-cargo, though with a nomi¬ 
nal foreign captain and under a foreign flag, the veltels 
employed in this trade have reforted to India and to China. 
Such part of their exports as are Dutch, French or Ger¬ 
man, as fpirits, wines, &c. give advantages in the In¬ 
dian markets to foreign nations, and check, the Company 
in their fales of the fame articles. Did their exports of Bri. 
tifli produce confift of Britifti woollens, hardware, &c* 
only, there might be a realon for encouraging them; but 
as they chiefly confift of military and naval ftores, to be 
dilpofed of among the native powers; allowing thefe ar¬ 
ticles to be furnifhed by Britain, the trade is only calculated 
to injure the Britilh provinces in the ports in which thefe 
nominal foreigners, but really Britilh fubjeris, find pro¬ 
tection. 
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tedion.* Upon the return of the veffel from India or from chap. ir. 
China, under pretext of touching at Britain, one part of 
the import cargo is fmuggled, and another part has been 
carried to Oftend, either to be difpofed of in Flanders, Ger¬ 
many, and the North of France; or to be kept in ware- 
houfes to be fmuggled as part of a contraband cargo of 
European goods into Britain or Ireland, or to be fent to 
our American and Weft-India dependencies. Such are the 
fads, and it is for the wifdom of Parliament to devife ex¬ 
pedients for remedying this growing evil,- It will be al¬ 
lowed, that it is contrary to the faith of treaties to interfere 
with the flag of a foreign power ; but it has been not lefs 
contrary to the good underftanding fubflfting between the 
Britifli and Imperial courts, for the latter to afford its pro¬ 
tection to the fubjeds of the former in a commerce ob- 
vioufly tending to abridge our revenues. Laying afide, 
however, reafoning on the* faith of treaties, or the honor 
of nations. Parliament may declare the trade to be illicit; 
and upon proof that tire fliips, goods, and crews are Britifli, 
confifeate the two firft before the fliips leave the Thames,' 
and outlaw the laft. Parliament may alfo lubjed the fale 
of the cargoes in the Britilh ports in India, though it 
cannot in China, to duties amounting to a prohibition. 

If the exclusive privilege of trade is to be renewed to the 
Company, upon the principle, that this is the molt expe- 

* It has of late been a jSra&ice with the owners of thefe fliips* to purchafc French 
woollens at Abbeville, and French imitations of the Britifli hardware for this trade,. 

•*t* lower price, and of an inferior quality, than they can find them in Britain. 
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dient for the nation, the Legiflature will, of courfe, extend 
its protection to them in every poffible way. 

♦ 

Fourth. It is fuggefted, that means fhould be devifed for 
Amplifying the Company’s faies, and doing away the com¬ 
plaints which have, (perhaps - improperly) been made on 
this fubjeCL The retailer has complained that the lots have 
been too large, and the private confumer that they have been 
inacceffible to him, from the fame caufe. The retailer, in 
the diftant towns of Britain itfelf, and much more thofe^ 
who purchafe Eaft-India goods by commiflion, to be re-ex¬ 
ported to the Britifh dependencies and to foreign countries, 
have complained, that the expenfes of agency and of car- ‘ 
riage have raifed the price they can fell at, fo high, that 
they frequently are unable to meet the fmuggler or the 
illicit trader in the market, at leaft with the fame advan¬ 
tages that the retailers can do in London. If, on the one 
hand, it would be difficult and perhaps dangerous, to inno¬ 
vate on the prefent practice at the Company’s faies, of which, 
for their own intereft, the Directors and Proprietors are the 
beft judges; on the other, it is certainly for the advantage 
of the Company, that fuch meafures fhould be adopted, as 
fhall do away all manner of reafonable complaint in the 
purchafers, foreign or domeftic, among whom the confump- 
tion and diffufion of Eaft-India imports to Britain depend. 
Leaving then the faies with the Directors alone, as at pre¬ 
fent, it is fuggefted, that it be recommended them to make, 
from time to time, fuch regulations for extending the be¬ 
nefits of their faies to the individual, the retailer, and the 
4 re-exporter, 
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re-exporter, as may tend to remove complaints upon this 
fubjeft, and that thefe regulations be communicated to the 
Commiffioners for the affairs of India. 

Such feems to be the plan, upon taking a general view of 
all the circumftances, which appears to be calculated for 
maintaining and invigorating the trade of Great Britain in 
the Eaft-Indies, in connexion with the political arrange¬ 
ments required for our dominions in Hindooftan and its 
dependencies, during the propofed prolongation of the 
Company’s term. 
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IDEA OF THE DOMESTIC ADMINISTRATOR WHICH, IN CO¬ 
INCIDENCE WITH TIIE PRECEDING PLANS OF FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENT, AND OF EAST-INDIA TRADE, APPEARS TO 
BE PRACTICABLE AND EXPEDIENT FOR RENDERING THE 
BRITISH PROVINCES IN ASIA AND TRADE TO THE EAST- 
INDIES MORE, EFFICIENT BRANCHES OF THE EMPIRE, AND 
OF ITS RESOURCES. 
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political Jealoufy.-—The prefent Syflem of Adminifration of 
Indian Affairs modified and regulated, has all the Advantages 
of Experience in its Favor , and none of the Dangers incident to 
untried theories.—Recapitulation of the Principles which re¬ 
quire, that this Syflem Jhdutd be continued.—The Domejlic 
Government of Indian Affairs divided into two Branches , 
that of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, and that 
of the Indian Commijfoners.—Sketch of the Conflitution 

of the Courts of DireClors and Proprietors.—r-Manney. in which 
the Bujinefs oj the Directors is portioned out among regular 
orfunding } Committees.—Firfi Clafs of the regular or funding 
Committees.—Second Clafs of regular or ftatiding Committees.— 
Third Clafs of regular or funding Committees.—Improvements 
which have been fuggefed on the Confitution of thefe regular 
Committees , by the Directors.—Origin and Eflablifbment of the 
Secret Committee,—of the Committee of Secrcfy. — \(l. Suggeflion , 
refpects the Capital Stock , and the Qualification to vote , and to 
be eleEled into the Direction. —2 d. Suggeflion , refpeCls the Court 
of Proprietors. —3*/. Suggefion, 'refpeCls the Court 0) Directors. 
— i,th. buggefion, refpeCls the Powers of the Directors to a'point 
Committees. — gth. Suggefion, reffects the executive Powers en- 
trufed to the Secret Committee >— 6 th. Suggefhn refpecls the 
Appointment of Writers by the Directors, and the Line of Promo¬ 
tion in the Civil Department — ~th. Suggefion, refpects the 
Appointment of Cadets .—8 th. Suggefion, refpects the Manage - 
ment of the Trade.—Conflitution of the Board of Commiffioners 
for the Affairs of India. —Circumfances which led to the efia- 
blifmcnt of it .— if. Suggefion, refpects the Conflitution of the 
Board. — rid. Suggefion, refpects their Powers. — ^d. Suggefion , 
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reffects the Bufmefs of the Board .—4 th. Suggefion, reffects the 
Powers of the Commifftoners and Directors in forming Plans for 
the Imfrovement of Indian Affairs.—Refult of thefe Plans. 


THE engrafting a diftant and dependent territory, upon 
an abfolute monarchy, is only adding another degree of 
power to a body, the ftrength of which encreafes with 
its magnitude. The difficulty, in this cafe, is to find the 
means of preferving the allegiance of the officer, to whom 
this ftiare of power is to be delegated. The temptations 
which a fituation, remote from the feat of empire, afford 
him, of afferting and el tabali thing his independence, have 
frequently been found to be irrefiftible. Afiailed by them 
he betrays the truft repofed in his allegiance, and yields to 
them in proportion as the fpirit of a government becomes 
defpotic. Thefe circumftances feduced from their duty the 
Proconfuls of the provinces of Imperial Rome, and they 
made rebels of the Mogul Omrahs who were Governors 
in the diftant Soubahs. Both oppreffed the fubje&s and 
both amaffed the wealth with which they were firft to hire 
followers, and next to dethrone their mafters. The one pre¬ 
pared the empire of the Weft for the inroads of the Goths, the 
other that of the Eaft for the Perfian, an 3 Afghan fpoilers. 

In monarchies of a defined character, allegiance is more 
pofitive in its nature, and the relation of the diftant ter¬ 
ritory to the fovereignty more fixed* While the b tench 
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chap, in. monarchy was in its vigor, a fenfe of honour di&ated fide¬ 
lity in the Governors of its foreign fettlements, and “ a 
“ proud ftibmiffion” to its monarch, infpired a zeal in 
its officers for the glory of their country. M. Dupleix, 
with all the vanity and levity of his nation, fought only 
to give to France an empire in Afia, that fhe might curb 
the trade of Britain in Europe; with the example of the 
Omrahs before him, he dreamt not of imitating their 
rebellion. The allegiance of the fubjedt, in this cafe, was 
as honorable, as it was ultimat ely unrewarded. Even the 
mifcondudl of his fuccelfors, which lpft to France that 
prize which the bold defign of Dupleix had grafped at, re¬ 
mains a proof of the facility, with which the fpirit of the 
monarchy would have enabled France to have retained, had 
it acquired an Afiatic empire. 
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In governments, again, which have a free defined con- 
ftitution, like Great Britain, the difficulty of preferving the 
relation between diftant provinces and the fovereignty arifes 
folely from the political arrangements required to main¬ 
tain them. From the nature of the Britifh conftitution 
this relation mult invariably be a fubje£t of political jealoufy. 
Should the officer, to whom the power is delegated, on the 
one hand, be at the command of the executive power, then the 
legiflative power might apprehend, that he could become 
an infhument fitted to abridge the privileges of the fubjeit. 
Should the fame officer be entirely in the nomination, and 
under the controul of the Legiflature, then the executive 
Power might be deprefied below its conftitutional character, 

and, 
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and, in the event of a war, could not be exerted with the chap, nr. 
energy or promptitude neceffary for the fafety of the State. 

It is a domeftic government between thefe two extremes, 
in delegating power, which points out the fyftem required 
forBritith India. It muft give to the Governors abroad* 
the authority required to preferve a diftant poffeffion, 
and yet it mull limit them in the exercife of it, by the 
reftraint of the approbation or disapprobation ot the 
Legiftature. A fyftem of this kind cannot arife from theory 
alone, for though the theory might be perfect in defcrip* 
tion, it would be without the experiments which fit it 
for pra&iee, or that could reconcile it to the progrellive 
actual ftate of affairs. 


The prefent domeftic fyftem of‘Indian government will 
fully illuftrate thefe principles. At firft view it may 
appear extravagant, that a Company of Merchants either 
ought to be entrufted with the adminiftration of ex- 
tenfive provinces, or that they could have exercifed 
this privilege, <o as to have preserved them to their 
country. It muft appear not lefs extravagant, when the con- 
troul of this power was entrufted to the executive govern¬ 
ment, under a refponfibility to Parliament, that the Com- 
miffioners for the affairs of India fhouid have been clogged 
in their operations, by the interferences of a commercial 
body, conftituted upon fo vague a principle, as the pur- 
chafe of a fhare of proprietary ftock. Events, however, 
have fhewn, that thefe apparent incongruities in the do* 
meftic government of our Afiatic poffeflions have, in fa<Sl, 
J a Part II. 4G been 
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chap. in. been the fource of their profperity. The Company, though 
their Conquefts were unexpeded, had acquired the habits 
of- adminiftering the government of them, in connexion 
with the trade which was to bring home the revenues for 
the benefit of the Proprietors and of the Public at large* 
Allowing for all the errors which individuals among the 
Diredors may be fuppofed to have committed, ftill the 
Court was acquainted with the nature of our Afiatic pofief- 
fions and trade, and when placed under the controul of the 
executive power and of Parliament, has been diftinguifhed 
by a beneficial management of both. The India Ccynmif* 
fioners mull, at firft, have been comparatively Grangers to 
the events which could guide them, in the adminiftration of 
Indian politics and finance, and more particularly fo, to the 
exchanges required by the fpirit of the trade which brought 
the furplus revenues to be realized in Britain. Without 
therefore the opportunities to draw knowledge from the 
Diredors, the moft enlarged and liberal principles of go¬ 
vernment might not have been applicable to the political 
fituation of India, and the fineft theory of commercial 
ceconomy, might not have fuited the adual ftage of trade 
in which the Company were proceeding. If, on the 
one hand, without the knowledge of the general interefts 
of the empire, the Diredors might have involved the Com¬ 
pany and the nation in political evils; on the other, with¬ 
out the information which the Diredors could give, on the 
relation which the trade bore to the revenues, adminiftra¬ 
tion could not have brought the Indian interefts of the 
nation to the ftate in which we happily find them. It 

will 
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tvill be allowed, that the Commiffioners for the affairs 
of India may have often been obftru&ed by the remonftran- 
ces of the Dire&ors, but this circumftance has rendered the 
orders of this Board more coincident with the political fitua- 
tion of the Eaft, and more beneficial to the Company ; 
and it will be admitted, that the Dire&ors may have had 
tlieir commercial enterprizes modified by a neceffary caution 
in the executive power. Thefe circumftances, however, 
have been the fource of profperity to the Company and. 
to the nation. To this mixed fyftem then, of admini- 
ftration, combining in it the experience of the Company 
in trade and in Indian affairs, and the knowledge and 
exertion of the executive power, ftimulated by their re- 
fponfibility to Parliament, we muff aferibe the beneficial 
arrangements which have been introduced into our foreign 
poffeffions in Afia, and tile plans which have been devifed, 
at home, for maintaining and invigorating the trade to the 
Eaft-Indies. The conclusion is neceffary, that, in coincidence 
with the preceding fyftems of foreign .government and of 
trade, it will be* more wife to continue the prefent fyftem of 
domcftic Indian government, founded upon the bafis of old 
and eftablilhed pnpftice, than to adopt any plaufible theory, 
merely for the fame of a new or fplendid experiment. 


In continuing the fyftem of domeftic government on 
its prefent bafis, with fuch alterations and modifications as 
the enlarged limits of die Britilh Indian empire require, and 
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the improved ftate of the Britifh navigation and trade may 
fuggeft, the Public will lofe none of the prefent advantages 
which it poffeffes, and yet can fuperadd to them fuch im¬ 
provements, as feem calculated to render the Afiatic concerns 
of Britain more diffufed and productive. The Proprietors 
and the Directors will not lofe any of the privileges which 
experience has {hewn to be requifite for the profperity of 
their affairs, and the Public will retain in its view thole 
checks upon the executive power in the adminiftration. of 
Indian affairs, which at once are the offspring and the 
nurfe of the conftitution. 

Before bringing forward an idea of the fpecies of dome {tic 
adminiftration, which, in coincidence with the preceding 
plans of foreign government and of Eaft-India trade, appears 
to be practicable and expedient *for rendering the Britifh 
provinces and trade to the Eaft-Indies beneficial to the 
empire and one of its refources, we mud {lightly recur to 
the principles upon which it has appeared, that a fyftem for 
Indian affairs muft proceed. 

We have found that the Legiftature, after the expiration 
of the prefent charter of the Eaft-India Company, has a 
right to difpofe of the Indian provinces and trade to the Eaft- 
Iiidies, in the manner which it fhall deem moft advan¬ 
tageous to the Public intereft, but that the Company, which 
will remain a body corporate, entitled to trade to the Eaft- 
Indics, upon a joint ftock, muft be left in a fituation to 
difeharge all its juft debts, and upon the fuppofition of its 
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exclufive privileges being taken from it, have the fair value 
of its foreign property and capital flock ; that the govern¬ 
ment abroad muft be fuited to the characters of our Indian 
fubje&s, in the political, financial and military powers re¬ 
quired to adminifter it with efifed : that the exclufive trade 
to China muft be continued with the prefent Eaft-India 
Company, and that the connexion between India and China 
ought to be improved, as the belt means by which the reve¬ 
nues can be realized in Britain. If thefe are. refults from 
the hiftory of India and of the trade to the Eaft-Indies ; and 
if it lliall be deemed expedient to renew the Company’s 
charter, as the moft certain means of preferving and invi¬ 
gorating the public interefts, the prefent divifion of domeflic 
government between the Company and the executive power 
muft remain, but with fuch modifications and improvements 
as lhall be calculated to render the adminiftration of the one 
as beneficial to the Proprietors as poflible, and of the other as 
refponfible to the Public, as the conftitution requires. 

In giving an idea of the domeflic government for 
our Indian affairs, we fhall take advantage of the divifions 
on this fubjea which the prefent plan of regulation affords, 
and treat firft of the domeflic fyftem for the Direftors and 
Proprietors, and. next of that which it may be expedient to 
continue in the executive power. After wc have viewed the 
progreffive afpe&s of both, we may then fubrnit fuggeftions 
for the future arrangement of each. 
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I. The union of the proprietary flock of the Com¬ 
pany, if not the principle upon which their commercial and 
political exiftence began, foon became that upon which it 
refted. Every thing, which events in the trade and in the 
acquifition of territory hajf given them, has been held as 
acceffories to this original bond. The Proprietors fince 
the firfl inflitution of the London and union of it with 
the Englifh Company, have enjoyed the privilege of 
afl'embling at ftated times to give their voices upon all 
matters relating to.the Company’s affairs* The ordinary 
adminiflration has been veiled in twenty-four Dire6lors. In 
leledting them from among the Proprietors by ballot, the 
titles to vote and to be eledted a Diredlor have varied at 
different times. Every Proprietor, under the prefent regu¬ 
lations, poffeffed of £-500 ftock, may give his advice and 
vote by holding up of hands ; but to vote by ballot requires 
jf. 1,000 ftock. jf.3,000 entitles to two votes, jf.6,000 to 
three votes, and £. 10,000 to four votes, which is the greateft 
number that any Proprietor is allowed to poflefs *. A Pro¬ 
prietor rauft be poffeffed of his flock for twelve months be¬ 
fore he can give his vote by ballot. This check was either 
devifed from the opinion, that time is required to render a 
Proprietor a judge of his own interefts, or to prevent 
Proprietors from diftributing their capital among their de¬ 
pendents in luch away as to acquire an undue influence. 

* Sec Short Hiltory of the Eaft-India Company, (*793) page 26. When a Pro¬ 
prietor votes by ballot, he takes an oath, that the property is his own, and not held 
by him in trull for another. 
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A Director, at the prefent time, mnft be pofleffed of CH/iP. iu . 
£. 2,000 (lock to entitle him to be elected. The ele£tion 
is made at a fpecificd period of the year (the month 
of April), and the votes are given by ballot. Upon 
the principle that thofe who have held the Direction, have, 
from their fituation, had the belt opportunity of knowing 
the Proprietors who are qualified tofucceed them, a “ Houfe 
Lift” is handed about to the Proprietors for their adoption, 
leaving them to alter the names according as their feelings 
or judgment refpedling their own intereft may prelcribe. 


Manner in 
which the 
bufinefs of 
the Dire&ors 
is portioned 
out among 
regular or 
{landing 
Committees. 


The bufinefs of the Court of Directors has been divided 
among a certain number of Committees, of which the 
Chairman and the Deputy-Chairman are always members, 
viz. the Committees of Correfpondence, of Law Suits, for the 
Military Fund, ofTreafury, of Warehoufes, of Accounts, of 
Buying, of the Houfe, of Shipping, of Government Troops 
and Stores, of Private Trade, and for Preventing the Growth 
of Private Trade j but the decifions of theie Icveral Commit¬ 
tees are fubje<5t to the revifion and confirmation of the 
Court. 

The firft clafs comprehends the Committees of Corref- Firft clafs of 
pondence, of Law Suits, of the Military Fund, and of S&“ aror 

r Committees* 

Treafury. 

The bufinefs affigned to the Committee of Corref- 
pondence, is by much the moft extenfive in the whole 
of the Company’s adminiftration. This Committee has 
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chap. in. to examine the advices from India, and to prepare and 
‘ “ ' draw up the anfwers for the confideration and approba¬ 

tion of the Dirc&ors- It has to report to the Court, the 
number of fhips which may be required for the trade in each 
feafoh, and the fbations to be affigned to them. It reports 
the number of civil and military fervants neceffary for keep¬ 
ing up the eftablilhments abroad, and the applications of all 
civil and military fervants for leave of abfence, or to return 
to their refpedlive ftations. It examines and determines, in 
the firfl inftance, on the application for redrefs of grievances 
or pecuniary demands on the Company. Itfubmits all ap¬ 
pointments neceffary to the Secretary’s, Examiner’s and 
Auditor’s offices, and of thofe officers who manage the 
Military Fund and Treafury, to the Court of Directors for 
their approbation* 

The Committee of Law Suits, as its name imports, dire&s 
profecutions and defences in all fuits, in which the Company 
are parties, and, in general, whatever may become the fubjedt 
of litigation at home or in India. In the difeharge of this truft, 
this Committee communicates with the other Committees, 
in whole department the lubjedt litigated may originate. 
All bills of law charges, in the firft inftance, are examined 
by this Committee, and reports made on them to the Court 
of Dire&ors. 

r The Committee for the management of the Military 
Fund, which i$ applicable folely to the Company’s in- 
« , valided 
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valided officers or foldiers, or to the fupport of the wi¬ 
dows of fuch as may have fallen or died in their fervice* 
If the Company fhould have no military force in their 
actual pay or fervice, in the Eafl-Indics, then the fund 
is to be applied, in the fame manner, to the fupport of 
the invalided marine fervants, or of the widows of thefe 
fervants; and if the Company fhould ceafe to employ 
troops or a marine, then the fum out of which the fund 
originally arofe, reverts to the reprefentatives of the donor.* 
The duties of this Committee are, to inveftigate the cafes of 
the invalided officers and foldiers, the claims of the widows of 
the military fervants who have died in the Company’s fer¬ 
vice ; and to admit, as penfioners, fuch as come within the 
defeription of the deed, eftabliffiing this fund between the 
Company and the late Lord Clive.-j- 

The bufmefs affigned to the Committee of Treafury is 
divided into different branches: this, provides, agreeably 
to the orders of the court, for the payment of dividends 
and of the intereft on bonds ; and it negociates whatever 
loans the Company’s credit may at any time require. It 
purchafes, for exportation, the bullion or foreign coins, 

* The fund cobMU of £.61,833 capital, from Lord Clive 
of 37,700 from Syf-ul-Dowlah 
of 34,118 from the contingent fund. 

The whole ot thil Fund carries an intereft of 8 per Cent. 

The deed is dated, 6th April, 1 77 ®' 
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and fuperintends the weighing and packing of it. It has 
the duty of affixingthe Company’s feal to the counterparts 
of charter-parties, fupra-cargoes, fattors and writers cove¬ 
nants; to bonds to be given at the Cuftom-houfc; and, in 
general, to whatever bonds or in ve ft meats the court may 
authorize. It examines, monthly, or oftener, the feveral 
fpecies of which the balance of calh confifts. It judges, in 
the firft inftance, of all applications, on the lofs of bonds 
or other money tranfa&ions, on the delivery of unregiftered 
diamonds, bullion, &c» 


Second cisf* Tue fecond clafs comprehends the Committees of Ware- 
ft f .ndmg r ° r houfes, of Accounts, of Buying, and of the Houfe. 

Committees. 


The bufinefs allotted to the Committee of Warehoufes, 
is in general, the management and fuperintendence of 
the Company’s commercial concerns, but particularly o£ 
their imports. To this Committee a variety of branches in 
the trade are entrufted; fuch are, arranging and fluting 
the orders fent.abroad to the ftate of the markets at home 5 
the controul of the fervants employed in afeertaining that 
the articles procured are of a proper quality, and obtained 
at fair rates of coft; devifmg means for conveying thefe 
articles to England; providing for landing them and put¬ 
ting them in the warehoufes ; arranging the order of fales j 
and colledting and digefting the opinions of experienced 
buyers with the object of forming proper future provifion 
for the trade. 
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THK'tmfmefs of the Committee of Accounts is very ex- 
tenfive. This Committee has to examine \\ hatever relates 
to bills of exchange, and certificates granted in Ind a or 
China, at Alleppo, or in countries in any way connected 
with the trade; to compare advices with bills, See. when 
prefented for acceptance, and to examine the eftimates and 
a&ual accounts of cadi or of ftock formed for the ufe of the 
Court of Directors, of the Lords of His Majefty’s Trealury, 
and of Parliament. To this Committee is imme.lia.eiy fub- 
fervient the Accountants Office, with its dependencies ; and 
the Transfer Office, in which the foreign Letters of At¬ 
torney for the fale and transfer of the Company’s ftock and 
annuities, are inveftigated. 
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Trie bufinefs allotted to the Committee of Buying, chiefly 
relates to the purchafe of certain fpecified articles, of cxpoit, 
fuch are lead, woollens, &c. This Committee fettles contracts 
with the dyers, appoints tradefmen, gives directions refpedting 
cloth and long ells, which are brought in their white ftate, 
to pafs through the procefs which fits theip lor the market. 
It gives orders for the examination of them in their white 
ftate, and after they are returned fr.yip^e'dycr, and for their 
being fine drawn, plained, prefled, andsproperly packed foi 
{hipping. This Committee has duties fefpe&ing the 

long ells; it dire&s that they be properly dyed, let, fine 
drawn, calendered, preffed, and packed up. It hkeui.o 
iffues orders for the different goods being fent on board the 
ieveraL ihips, and audits the tradefmen’s accounts. 
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The bufinefs affigned to the Committee of the Houfe, 
(as the name implies) is very limited. It iffues orders 
for the neceflary repairs and alterations required at the 
India-houfe ; it forms regulations for the attendance of the 
feveral officers and clerks; it appoints the inferior fer- 
vants of the Houfe, &c. and examines the Secretary’s quar¬ 
terly accounts of difburfements, tradefmen’s bills, &c. 


Third daft 
of regular or 
landing 
Committees. 


The third clafs comprehends the Committees of Shipping, 
of Government Troops and Stores, of Private Trade, and 
for preventing the growth of Private Trade. 


To the Committee of Shipping, are afiigned feveral per¬ 
fectly diftinCt kinds of duties. This Committee has the 
purchafe of the Company’s exports in general; fuch are 
articles for the voyages, {lores for the civil, the marine 
and military departments (the articles lead, woollens, 
and bullion excepted, with which the Committee of Buy¬ 
ing are entrufted). It has to fettle terms with the owners 
of freighted {hips, and to examine the qualifications of the 
commanders and officers. It has the diftribution of the 
outward cargoes, fuperintends the raifing and allotting the 
recruits to be fent to India in each (hip, fixing the paffage 
money and provifions for them; examining and palling 
cadets and afliftant furgeons for the army, and volunteers 
for the marine. It direCls in the agreement for and pay¬ 
ment of feamen’s wages, outward and homeward. It fuper¬ 
intends the regulation and allowance of private trade out¬ 
ward. 
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ward to the commanders and officers of the Company’s chap. 
{hips. It authorizes indulgences for the export of wine, 

&c. to the Company’s fervants in India. It ifiues orders 
for byiilding, repairing and fitting out the {hips, packets, 

&c. of which the Company are proprietors; and it provides 
for the embarkation of His Majefty’s ^troops, when ordered 
on fervice in the Eaft-Indies.. 


To the Committee of Government Troops and Stores, 
is affigned the duty of adjufting and liquidating the 
accounts with the offices of Government, refpefling the 
fupplies for victualling His Majefty’s naval and land forces 
employed in the Eaft-Indies; of examining and fettling 
the claims of the King’s officers on the Company, whe¬ 
ther in their individual or in their public capacity (the 
allowances to naval officers, while ferving in the Eaft- 
Indies, excepted). That part of the corrcfpondence, alfo, 
which refpe6ts fuch inftru&ions as may appear neceftary 
to be given by the Company to the King’s forces ferving 
in India, and the drawing up of anfvvers to the addreffes 
of thefe officers, is entrufted to this Committee. 


To the Committee of Private Trade is allotted the duty 
of adjufting the accounts of freight of goods carried out 
on the Company’s chartered {hips, and of the demoragii 
payable on their failing from England ; of examining the 
commanders on their arrival from, their refpective voy¬ 
ages, to ascertain whether they have complied with the 
orders and inftru&ions given them, by the Court of Dircc- 
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tors, and by the Company’s fervants abroad ; of deter¬ 
mining on the claims of the owners of chartered Ihips, 
in refpe£t to the “ earnings” of freight and demorage; ad- 
juft ing the accounts between them and the Company, and 
ordering the payments to be made to them; of regulat¬ 
ing the indulgences in private trade homeward; of com¬ 
paring the accounts of private trade home, with the quan¬ 
tities and fpecies allowed and manifefted, in order to 
difeover, whether the eftablifhed regulations have been 
complied with ; and of confidering and determining on the 
feveral applications which may be made on private trade* 
exceeding the allowances, or not duly manifefted. 


To die Committee for preventing the Growth of Private 
Trade, is affigned the duty of inveftigating and deter¬ 
mining upon fuch bufinefs, as may arife in confequejice of 
the orders and regulations for preventing the allowances 
of trade to commanders and officers of the Company’s 
(hips, being exceeded. The duties of this Committee are fo 
interwoven with thofe of the Committee of Private Trade, 
that references have, of late, frequently been made to it, 
in which cafe this laft Committee has examined and pafled 
the accounts of the private trade of the commanders, and 
in moll cafes, has regulated the indulgences which come 
properly under the .cognizance of the Committee for pre¬ 
venting the Growth of Private Trade.* 


♦ From # ftutement of the bufinefs allotted to the feveral clafles of Committees of 
ihe Court of Dire&ors, officially tranlhuttcd to the Board of Commiffioners for the 
Affairs of I adia. 


This 
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This review of the manner in which the domeftic ad- 
miniftration of the Directors is portioned out among regular 
or {landing Committees, furnifhes a curious and inteielling 
a fpe&: of the progrefs of the Company’s afiairs, and leads 
direCtlv to the improvements which have occurred on the 


Soon after the inftitution of the Board of Commiflloners, 
and the introduction of a new arrangement of bufinefs into 
the foreign Prefideneies, fome of the moft intelligent of 
the Directors feem to have been of opinion, that it would 
be neceffary to new model the whole of their home fyftem 
of adminiftration. The principle upon which all of the 
plans, fuggelted on this lubjeCt, proceeded was, that the 
Committees at home fhould correfpond with the depart¬ 
ments abroad. For this purpofe it was piopofcd, that the 
whole of the Committees fhould be reduced to three. To the- 
firft was to be given the names of the Committee of Infpec- 
tion of Civil and Revenue Affairs: To this Committee was 
to be affigned the duties of examining all accounts,, fuch 
were thofe of the expenfes attending the civil government 
of the different perfidencies in India, thole of the Company’s 
revenues and charges, thofe of the colie&ion and realiza*- 
tion of them in England. A Committee, with the like 
powers, and under the feme name, it was t'uggefted, might 
be eftablilhcd at each of the prefideneies of Bfcngal, Fort 
Saint George, and Bombay, the duties of which fhould be 
Part IL rehn&cdi 
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chap. in. reftriifted to the civil and revenue department, and to the 
correfpondence with this Home Committee. 

To the Second it was propofed to give the name of the 
Committee of Infpe&ion for Military Affairs, with the du¬ 
ties of attending to the Military Eftablifhment, viz. to the 
number of troops. Native and European, required in each 
fiettlement, to the returns of the elfe&ive and non-effeftive 
branches of the army, whether in garrifon or in the field; 
to the military charges in general, whether of troops, for¬ 
tifications, or hofpitals; and to the correfpondence with 
a Committee of the fame name, at each of the three fettle- 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 


To the third Committee, it was propofed, to give the 
name of the Committee of Infpe&ion for Commercial 
Affairs, with the duties of fuperintending the Company’s 
Trade in England, as well as in India, keeping an account 
of the quality and charges of the articles for the Europe in- 
veftment, the increafe or diminution of the feveral articles 
which compo'e it, whether in India or in China, the ex¬ 
penses of tranfportation of the goods to England, the fales 
at home and abroad, the improvement of manufactures in 
India, the purchafe and management of the exports from 
England to all countries within the Company’s limits, and 
the correfpondence with a Committee of the fame name, at 
each prefidency. 


These 
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These three Committees at home and abroad, it was 
propofed, fhould confift of five members, three of whom 
fhould be a quorum, to meet once a week, have a Secretary 
to keep minutes, as records, to have the power of inftituting 
inveftigations into the a£tual (late of the Company s interefts 
at home, under the controul of the-Director*, and abroad 
of inftituting like inveftigation, in the prefidcncies, and 
to communicate all proceedings, from time to time, to the 
Directors ; the minutes of thefe Committees, at home and 
abroad, were to lay thirty days before their immediate fupe- 
riors for confederation and approbation, but the coneipon- 
dence to be carried on between the foreign and the home 
Committees of thefe fpecified descriptions *. 


When this plan came to be deliberated on, a fecond 
was offered, as an improvement on it. In this it was 
propofed, that inftead of aboliihing the old Committees, 
the number of Dire&ors compofing them fhould be dimi- 
nifhed, and the Committees formed into clafTes, among 
which the bufinefs, at prelent, entrufted to the ftanding 
Committees fhould be divided ; this, it was thought, would 
be more coincident with the encreafed nature of the Com¬ 
pany’s concerns +. 

These plans had fcarcely been compared, when it was 
propofed to abolifh the fubfifting arrangement of Com¬ 
mittees and to introduce the following: 


* This plan is dated the 23d March, 1785. 

| This plan is dated the 5th of April, 1785. 
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ift. Apolitical Committee, to confift of fix Directors, 
and to be fubdlvided into two departments, one for Bengal, 
and one for Fort Saint George and Bombay. 2d. A Mi¬ 
litary Committee to confift of four Dire&ors. 3d. A Com¬ 
mittee of Shipping to confift of five. 4th. A Commercial 
Committee to confift of feven. The fame duties were to be 
affigned to the three laft, as in the preceding plan, but 
the duties of the Political Committee were upon this occa- 
fron more fully defcribed, viz. Befides the management of 
whatever related to the civil government, revenues, and 
courts of juftice, it was thought that to this Committee 
might be entrufted the management of whatever regarded 
the Company’s proceedings with the native or European 
powers conne&ed with each prefidency. The difficulty of 
bringing forward any new arrangement in the India-Houfe, 
feems to have been fully perceived. Each of the Handing 
Committees have a certain degree of patronage annexed 
to them, which they would unwillingly relinquilh. To 
remove this, it was propofed to divide the patronage among 
the Directors, according to feniority, giving the greateft 
portion of it to fuch of them, as were in the fourth year 
of their direction, a lefs degree to thofe who were in their 
third year, a ftill lefs to thofe in their fecond, and the 
leaft fliare to Dire&ors in their firft year. This meafure, 
it was conceived, would call forth profeffional knowledge, 
by confining the Dire&ors to the bufinefs for which they 
were belt qualified, and yet would afford to each his merited 
degree of influence*. 

%*.* This plan is dated the mh April, i;8j. 
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Notwithstanding thefe propofals, which reflect much 
honor on the capacity and zeal of individuals, the old ar¬ 
rangement has continued to the prefent time, with the 
Tingle variation of the Handing Committees having been re¬ 
duced to the clafies under which we have detailed their 
conftitution and duties. 


When the Company’s concerns began to aflfume the 
mixed afpedts of commerce, and of revenue fubfervient to 
jnveffment, it became difficult to aflign to any of the Hand¬ 
ing Committees, either the political interferences with the 
Indian Princes, of whole fovereignties their foreign govern¬ 
ments had become fliarers or allies, or to manage the poli¬ 
tical connexion which the Company now neceffarily. had 
with the executive government. As early as the peace 
1748, and while the political Hruggle, between the French 
and Englifli on the Coromandel CoaH, v/as obvioufly the 
harbinger of a war, a Secret Committee was appointed, and 
began to take an important lead in the Company’§ domeHic 
and foreign affairs. We find a reference made to this Com¬ 
mittee, in the project for extirpating the pirate Angria from 
the Malabar CoaH*. As this war between England and 
France aflumed a more ferious afpedt, the Secret Commitee, 
befides its firH charadter, was entrufled with the condudl 
of the Company’s military and naval affairs; had the charge 
of providing for the fafety of their chartered and trading 
{hips, and authority to enter into fuch treaties and alliances 
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with the Indian powers as might be thought requifite for 
the prefervation and protection of the factories, or the dif- 
triCts depending on them*. Thefe powers of the Secret 
Committee were renewed and enlarged during the whole 
courfe of this war+, extending now not only to the fettle- 
ments on the Peninfula, but to their eftabliihments making 
on the weft coaft of Sumatra, for the purpofe of promoting 
commerce “in that quarter of the Company’s limits J. While 
the arms of Britain were making rapid acquifitions, parti¬ 
cularly towards the-clofe of this war, the Secret Committee 
began to be inverted with more fpecific powers, viz. thofe 
of conferring with the King’s Minifters, on the proper and 
effectual plans for feconding the efforts of Government, in 
reducing the Manillas § ; of Soliciting the Admiralty for con¬ 
voys to the Company’s ihips ||, of opening fuch packets, as 
might be addreffed to the Committee only, and communicat¬ 
ing the contents to the Court of Directors, or not, as they 
might deem it prudent that the contents fhould- be known ; 
and of confulting with miniftry on the meafures for fecuring 
the Company’s poffeflions and privileges of commerce, in the 
treaty of peace which now appeared to be approaching**. 
To this Secret Committee alfo, upon the fame principle of 


* Minute, 14th February, 1755. 

+ Minutes, 30th July, 1755; 14th April, 1756 ; 7th April, 1757; 5th April, 
1758; 6th April, 1759; 3d April, 1760; and 10th April, 1761. 

$ Minute, 30th November, 1757. 

§ Minute, 30th December, 1761. || Minute, 8th April, 1761. 

** Minutes, 29th July, 1761, and sift July, 1762, 
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fecuring to the Company their recent acquifitions, were 
confided the duty of foliciting the afliftance of the executive 
power, to enable the Company to retain the poflfelfion of 
Mafulipatam, as ceded by Salibet Jung +. Similar powers 
with thefe already referred to, of opening packets which 
might be addreffed to them, and of laying fuch parts only 
of them before the Court of Dire&ors, as it might be 
thought prudent to divulge, were renewed to this Com¬ 
mittee for feventeen fucceffive years];. During this period, 
however, inftances occurred, in which the Directors wifhed 
to limit the Sele£l Committee, at their feveral prefidencies, 
in correfponding with the Secret Committee, and to confine 
the powers of the Secret Committee itfelf, to matters which 
required communications with the King’s Minifters§. 

As the late general war approached, the powers of the 
Secret Committee were, in a meafure, limited to the 
-.Chairman and Deputy Chairman only||, who were veiled 
with the whole executive authority of the Company, that 
they might watch over the general fafety of their dominions • 
and trade.** From 1778, till the palling of the regulating 
a6l 1784, the Secret Committee alone communicated with 
the King’s Minifters on the political interefts of the Com¬ 
pany. In the a< 5 t of regulatien 1784, it was declared to be 

4 Minutes, 22d September, 1762. 

+ Minutes for the month of April, from 1763 to 1780 inciufire. 

§ Minutes, 8th May, 1764. 21ft July, 1769. 28th Nov. 1770. 

|| Ditto 7th December, 1770. 

** Minutes, 1 7th March, and 9th April, 1778, 23d June, 1779* May, 1780; 
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a fixed part of the domeftic eftablifhment of the Company, 
and that it fhould be lawful for the Court of Directors 
“ from time to time, to appoint a Secret Committee, to 
“ confift of any number of the faid Directors for the time 
“ being, not exceeding three, which Secret Committee 
“ Ihall, from time to time, upon the receipt of any fuch 
fecret orders and inftrudtions concerning the levying of 
war, or making of peace, or treating or negociating with 
“ any of the native Princes or States of India, from the 
Cbmmiffioners for the affairs of India, as are herein¬ 
before mentioned, transmit to the refpedtive govern¬ 
ments and prefidencies in India, a duplicate or duplicates 
“ of fuch orders and inftrudtions, together with orders in 
“ writing, figned by them the members of the faid Secret 
“ Committee, to carry the fame into execution; and to all 
«* fuch orders and inftrudtions fo tranfmitted, the feveral 
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“ governments and prefidencies in India are hereby required 
“ to pay the fame obedience as if fuch orders and diredfions 
“ had been ifined and tranfmitted by the Court of Di- 
“ redtnrs of the faid United Company.” 


Of tlie Com* 
mit tee of Se¬ 
crecy* 


Almost in name, and in fome degree in bufinefs ap¬ 
proaching to this Committee, is that of Secrecy. The duties 
afligned to it, are thoie of foliciting the Admiralty, in the 
name of the Diredtors, when war is approaching or carrying 
on, for convoys to the Company’s ihips; of devifing and 
taking fuch precautions as this Committee may deem ne- 
ceffary for their fafety; fuch are ordering fignals, opening 
all packets that may be addrefled to them individually, or 
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as a Committee, and of laying before the Court, fuch part 
only of the contents as it may be prudent to divulge. 

Such is the domeftic government of the Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany. The queftion with the Legiflature upon this fubje£t 
will of courfe be, whether they will think it neceflary to 
confirm the prefent adminiftration of Directors and Com¬ 
mittees, or whether they will veil the Directors and Pro¬ 
prietors with powers, to form one for the Company, fuited 
to the magnitude of their bufinefs, and calculated to render 
the home adminifttration in unifon with the departments 
abroad. 


Having thus Iketched out the progrefs of the domeftic 
government of the Company, the following fuggeftions, 
upon renewing their exclufive privilege, are fubmitted to 
confideration. 


First. It is fuggefted, that the proprietary ftock ftiall 
be encreafed £.1,000,000, upon the principle pointed out, 
where treating of the financial power, to enable the Com¬ 
pany to liquidate their debt, but that the conftitution of the 
capital ftock, transfers, &c. lhall continue on the prefent 
fyftcm, fubjed to the regulation of the Directors, and to 
fuch encreafe as Parliament may judge, from time to time, 
to be expedient. That the qualification for a Proprietor to 
vote fhall continue at £. 1000 capital ftock, and the quali¬ 
fication to be elected a Director at £.2000 capital itock, 
and that before fuch vote can be given, or fuch cledion 
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become legal, the holder fhall have been pofleffed of his 
flock for one year ; though each Proprietor of X-5 00 ftock 
fhould, as at prefent, be entitled, from the time of his 
making the purchafe, to give his bpinions and advice upon 
matters regarding the Company’s interefls, all which he may 
chufe to bring, or that may be brought before the Court of 
Proprietofs. That the oath which fpecifies that the flock is 
the Proprietor, has been held by him for twelve calendar 
months, and not in trufl for another, or collufively obtained, 
fhall continue to be adminiflered to the Proprietors and 
Directors in its prefent form. 



tion^dpetfs Second. It is fuggefled, that the Courts of Proprietors 
the Court of fhall, as at prefent, be held quarterly; and that it (hall 
] joprietois. rema j n } n t ] ie p 0Wer 0 f n i nc Proprietors to apply to the 

Court of Directors, to fummon, on extraordinary occafions, 
a meeting of the Proprietors, the bufmefs to be laid before 
them being fpecified to the Court, and exprefled in the 
fummons tranfmitted or publifhed for their meeting. 


3d. Sugg-ef- Third. It is fuggefled, that the Court of Dirc&drs fhall 
tiic^Court'of con fill, as at prefent, of twenty-four; but that it may be 
Directors. |eft to the Proprietors and Directors, with confent of the 
controuling power, to diminifh that number, if it fhall 
appear that fuch diminution would tend to fimplify and 
facilitate the adminiflration of the Company’s affairs. 

Upon this fubje£l a variety of opinions have, from time to 
time, been entertained. On the one hand, it has been thought, 
4 that 
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that' by leflening the number of Diitaors to twelve or even cjiAP. UL 
to nine, and by dividing the bufinefs among them, with 
power to report their proceedings to the Court, a greater 
degree of difpatch and refponfibility could beenfured, than 
has been experienced when the bufinefs is referred to 
Committees. On the other hand, it has been faid, that 
the magnitude of the Company’s concerns entruftcd to the 
Committees, affords a fufficient charge to each of the Mem¬ 
bers of them, and that if the great branches of the bufinels 
were entrufted to one or to two Directors only, with the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, the whole would foon 
pafs into the hands of the officers of the Court, inftead of 
going through thofe of the Directors. I hat thus the 
leflening the number of the Dire&ors, inftead of cncreafing 
the refponfibility, would, in fa a, introduce an admmiftra- 
tion which, from its nature, would render fuch refpoufibi- 
lity of no avail. A fubjeft of this kind can only be judged 
of from experience; and although, perhaps, fome dimi¬ 
nution might be expedient, it is difficult to fay what that 
diminution ought to be. It may be proper, however, that 
the Directors, of whatever numbers they may confift, ihould 
have fuch falaries as may be a compenfation to them, for the 
time which they give to the difeharge of their duties to the 
Proprietors. 


Fourth. It is fuggefted that the bufinefs of the Court Fmmh 
of Dire£tors fhould,as at prefent, be divided amongfeparate (pen*the 

v . _ power* of 


Committees; and that this divifion, as well as the portion 
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of the bufinefs to be allotted to each Committee, may take E™ CW 
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place, without any claufie in an adt of Parliament, and by 
an internal regulation of the Court, with the approbation 
of the Court of Proprietors. 

Upon this fubjedt it may be obferved, that the prefent 
plan of Standing Committees does not correfpond with the 
arrangements introduced in the foreign Settlements, and 
that it would Simplify the whole of the administration of 
the Court of Directors, if the Committees were formed 
upon Such a plan, that to one might be affigned the duty 
of preparing the correfpondence for the foreign Boards of 
Council; to another that for the Military Boards; to a third 
that for the Boards of Trade ; and to a fourth that for the 
Boards of Revenue, leaving to each of thefe Committees the 
power of forming themfelves into claffes, aligning to each, 
particul&r branches of the bufinefs, and keeping the minutes 
of each as a diftindt record, to be fandlioned by the Directors. 

Fifth. It is fuggefted that the political branch of the 
bufinefs, whether regarding tranfadtions with the native 
Princes, or with the Superiors of the Settlements or with facto¬ 
ries of European States having territories in India, or trade to 
the Eaft-Indies, Shall pafs immediately through the Secret 
Committee (confiSting of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
main only) to the Board of Commiffioners for the Affairs 
of India; that this Committee Shall form a part of the 
domeftic government of the Company, as defined and au¬ 
thorized in the Regulating A 61 1784, but with fuch modi¬ 
fications and under fuch reftridtions, as fhall positively 

enfure 
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enfure fecrecy in all political matters regarding either the 
interefts of the Company or of the Empire ; that is to fay, 
that this Committee, inftead of being annually fele&ed 
from among the Dire6tors, (hall confift of the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman only, a&ing as fuch Committee officially ; 
that the Chairman and Deputy Chairman fhall imme¬ 
diately after being elected to thefe offices, and as conftituting 
the Secret Committee, take the oath of fecrecy to the Court 
of Diredtors; that they ffiall forthwith communicate what¬ 
ever difpatches they may receive from the different pre¬ 
fidencies abroad, to the Commiffioners for the Affairs of 
India; that, upon the receipt of orders or inftrufilions from 
the Board, upon the political interefts of the Company or of 
the ftate, (viz. levying of war or making of peace, treating or 
negotiating ,wit.h..su»y-®£tlic nati ve flaxes of India) they fhall 
fend a tranfeript of them figned, and afterwards a duplicate 
or duplicates, in writing, to the refpe&ive governments and 
prefidencies abroad, enjoining them to carry fuch orders into 
immediate effe£t; that the Prefidents and Councils, in India, 
and fuperiors of refidencies or factories, fhall pay the 
fame obedience, to the orders of the Secret Committee, as if 
thefe orders had been tranfmitted to them by the Court of 
Directors; that the orders fo given and fent to the Secret 
Committee by the Commiffioners for the Affairs of India, 
fhall be tranfmitted to the refpeaive prefidencies without 
delay, in the manner the Committee fhall deem the molt 
fafe and expeditious, within a time to be fpecified by the 
Board ; that this Committee fhall cqmmunicate only fuch 
parts of the orders authorized by the India Board to the 
Part II. 4 K a Court 
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Court of Dire&ors, as may be pointed out and allowed by 
the Board, for the purpofe of giving confiftency to the 
whole of the political and commercial tranfadtions of the 
Company* 


Upon this branch of the domeftic government of Indian 
affairs, the opinions of thofe who are mod converfant with 
them have differed more widely, than upon any other fub- 
jedt 


On the one hand it has been faid,' it is poflible, notwith- 
flanding the precautions taken by the Board and by the 
Committee, that the meafures of government may tran- 
fpire, from their palling through different hands; that fuch 
difcoveries would obvioufly be prejudicial to the interefts 
of the Company and of the State ; that, therefore, it would 
be for the general interefts, if the communications upon 
all matters of a political kind, were to be made diredt 
between the executive government and the prefidencies 
abroad ; and that this change would not be contrary to the 
fpirit of the adt 1784, by which the Secret Committee 
receive the orders of the Commiflioners, who are alone 
refponfible for thefe orders. In fupport of this opi¬ 
nion, it has been argued, that if the appointment of 
the Prefidents and Councils, as well as the power of re¬ 
calling them, had been in the King, the refponfibility 
of the executive government would have been more tie- 
fined ; that this would have been no innovation upon the 

prefent 
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prefent mode of adminiftering Indian affairs, in fabftance, chap 
but only in form, fince the fundions of the Secret Com¬ 
mittee have not, under the prefent fyftem, been delibera¬ 
tive but official; that the refponfibility of the Commiffioncrs 
would, by this traft, become dired and guarded; di- 
red:, becaufe it would bring the difpatches from India im¬ 
mediately to the Board, or carry difpatches from it to the 
Governors, Councils and Commanders who are to execute 
thele orders ; guarded, becaufe it would 5 prevent the orders 
palling through a number of hands at the India Houfe and 
at Whitehall, where, it is poflible, the objeds of a difpatch 
might be difcovered by a foreign rival of the Company or of 
the nation. 


On the other hand, it has been thought, upon a review 
of the relation fubfifting between the commerce, the re¬ 
venues, and the political interefts of the Company, that 
the continuance of the Secret Committee is required to give 
confiltency to the whole of the Company’s tranfadions. 
If the management o& the commerce and of the revenues 
is to be left with the Diredors, and yet the bufinels of 
the Secret Committee to be wholly in the executive power, 
the plans which the Diredors might adopt for trade, might 
not accord with the political or coercive meafures deemed 
expedient by the State, and thus a difcordancy in- the ad- 
miniftration of Indian affairs, might arife, at a time when 
all the parts of them ought to meet, in carrying into cffed 
the inftrudions given for the prefervatian or profperity of 
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the Indian provinces and trade. Befides, that the conti¬ 
nuance of the Secret Committee is an indulgence due to 
the Proprietors, whofe confidence in the management of 
their intcrefts mull, in the firft inllance, be placed in their 
own Directors; and, in the next, encreafed by the check 
eftablifhed over their proceedings by a refponfible execu¬ 
tive power. 

On a fubjeCl of this delicate nature, where the interells 
of the Public and the Company hold the balance in a kind 
of equipoize, for or againft the continuance of the Secret 
Committee, it is for the wifdom of Parliament to decide, by 
examining how far the propofition fubmitted to them 
feems to be calculated to remove the objections againft the 
Secret Committee; and yet to continue the prefent fyftem 
without the inconveniences which have been apprehended^ 
from totally disjoining the political from the commercial ad- 
mini ft ration of Indian affairs. 

» 

Sixth. It has, when treating of the foreign governments, 
been fuggefted, that the writers for the different fettlements 
lhall remain folely in the appointment of the Court of 
Directors. It is here only, as a part of the domeftic go¬ 
vernment, farther to be fuggefted,- that the prefent re- 
ftriCtions fhould continue; that is, the perfons named 
muft have attained the age of 16, and not have pafied that 
of 22 ; that upon their arrival in India, they fhall be 
entitled only to a promet on that is gradual; that is, the 
writers are to be employed in fubordinate duties only, to 

4 have 
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fa&ors; inferior offices of truft to be given to faftors, thofe 
of greater truft and extent to be affigned to junior mer¬ 
chants of a fpecified number of years ftanding in the fervice; 
the general departments of the bufmefs to be under the 
fuperintendence of the fenior merchant, alio of a fpecified 
number of years ftanding in thefervioe; and the Boards, 
under which the management of the whole of the Com¬ 
pany’s interefts are placed, to be filled up according to 
this line of promotion, by civil fervants of a fpecified 
rank. It may be left, however, to the Governors and 
Councils to feleft thofe of this defeription whom they 
may think entitled to a feat at any of the Boards, ac¬ 
cording as their fervices may be thought important or be¬ 
neficial. The refpemfibitiry THUroT th| GbverhOlTand Coun¬ 
cils, in all civil matters, to the Dire&ors a&ing in con¬ 
cert with the executive power, will be pofitive; the mo¬ 
tives to exertion in the civil fervice, judged of and rewarded# 
by thofe on the fpot who can beft eftimate probity and 
merit, and the patronage left with the Company, in every 
refpe&, in which the exercife of it does not interfere with 
the general fafety of the empire. 

Seventh. It is propofed, that the cadets for the mili- 
tary eftablithments in India, fhall be left folely with the fpeft* the ap . 
Directors. In treating of the military power m India, «adeti. 
the line of promotion has already been pointed out, as 
well as the rewards due to men, who are to ftruggle with 
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an unfavorable climate, and to devote their lives to duties 
which remove them at a diftance from their country. 

Eighth. It is propofed, that the whole fuperintendence 
and management of whatever regards the commerce of the 
Company, fhall remain as at prelent with the Dire&ors ; that 
they fhall have the power, agreeably to the preceding plan for 
the Committees, to fubdivide the bufinefs, whether regard¬ 
ing the (hipping, the charges of them, their officers and 
the "allowances to thefe officers, the purchafe of exports, the 
inftru&ions for the fale of them at the foreign markets, the 
provifion or purchafe of imports, the fuperintendence of 
fales, &c. In the cxereife of this power, however, it may 
be proper, that the Court of Directors, in the name of the 
Eaft-India Company, do within the firft 14 fitting days after 
the 31ft of March, in each year, continue to lay before 
Parliament, an account made up, according to the lateft 
•dvices, of the annual produce of the revenues of the Britifh 
territories in India, diltinguifhing thefe accounts under the 
feparate heads of the feverai prefidencies or fettlements 
abroad, the amount of fales of goods and flores within 
the limits of their exclufive trade, and, in general, the 
difburfements made in the countries within their li¬ 
mits, diftinguifhed in the fame manner under the titles 
of the different prefidencies, or refidencies and factories; 
that, along with thefe, an account fliould be pro¬ 
duced of the amount of their debts abroad, with 
the rates of intereft they refpedlively carry, the annual 
, amount 
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amount of the intereft payable on their debts, at each pre- < CHA? - lT [ 
fidency or principal fettlement, the ftate of cafli remaining 
in their treasuries in each prefidency, a lift of their Several 
eftabliftiments abroad, with the Salaries or allowances pay¬ 
able to their Servants, and, in general, accounts exhibit¬ 
ing the ftate of their financial and commercial interefts. 


II. In connexion with the conftitution of the Court Conahmon 
of Direftors and Proprietors, is that of the Board of Com- of Commif- 
miffioners for the Superintendence and controul of the affairs of I*, 
affairs of India, eftabliflied by the regulating aft of 1784. d ‘ u - 
It remains, therefore, to make a reference to the conftitu¬ 
tion of this branch of the home government, as defcribed 
in a preceding part of this work,* and to fuggeft fuch altera¬ 
tions and improvements as may be coincident with thofe 
required in the adminiftration of the Court of Direftors. 

The principle upon which the Board of Commiffioners Circumftaft* 
was eftablifhed, was that of giving to Government the ™ ^* h J ed 
fuperintendence of Indian affairs, even while the exifting MUhment of 
charter of the Company entitled the Direftors to (hare in it. 

It is to be recollefted, in the firft place, that for many years 
the Direftors exercifed, under a variety of Charters and Afts 
of Parliament, the executive power in the fettlements of Great 
Britain in the Eaft. It was only upon difficult occafions 
where the Company required aids from Government, or 
where interferences with the European nations, having 
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mterefts in the Eaft, required the interposition of the State, 
that the King’s Minifters or Parliament took an aCtive part 
in the foreign tranfaCtions of the Company ; as in the in- 
ftances, where the conquefts of the French, on the Coro¬ 
mandel coaft, called for the aid of Government to fecond 
the efforts of the Company’s arms, and where the ineffectual 
expeditions to obtain fettlements and a trade on the Coafts 
of the Gulf of Perfia, required a fufpenfion of the Com¬ 
pany’s powers, and the appointment of an officer, by His 
Majefty, to retrieve and to re-eftablifh them. It is not im¬ 
probable, indeed, that had not the Company made con¬ 
quefts in the center and on the Eaft of India, but remained 
only fuperiors of factories, the original executive powers 
delegated to the Company, would have continued in their 
Directors. After, however, the conqueft of provinces, 
after the abufe of power, by the foreign fervants of the 
Company, in the different Prefidencies, had called for the 
attention of Parliament, and after the report of its Com¬ 
mittees, had unfolded the aCtual fituation of Indian affairs* 
it was found neceffary to eftablifh a controuling power, with 
more defined authority, than the general one formerly exer- 
cifed by the Secretary of State. The authority vefted in 
this new branch of the executive government having already 
been deferibed, the following fuggeftions are thrown out for 
rendering it more efficient, and connecting its power with 
that of the Court of Directors, in fuch a manner as may 
fully conciliate the commercial with the political interefts of 
Great Britain in the Eaft. 


* 
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First* 
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First. It is fuggefted, that upon the bafis of the a cl 
1784, the controuling powers of the Commiflioners for the 
affairs of India, fhall be continued ; that the Board {hall 
confift of the two Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, together with three or four other Members, 
whom His Majefty may think fit to appoint, by a commil- 
fion under the Great Seal; that they fhall, as at prelent, be 
denominated the Commiflioners for Affairs of India, and 
hold their appointments during His Majefty’s plcafure ; that 
thefe Commiflioners fhall be vefted with authority to dire& 
and controul all ads, operations and concerns, which relate 
to the civil and military governments, or admimftration of 
the revenues of the Britifli poffeflions m India, fubjed, 
however, to fuch regulations and reftnaions as Parliament 
may think it expedient to provide for. 

Second. It is fuggefted, that the firft named Commif- 
fioner of the Board fhall be Prefident, and be vefted with 
the executive powers of Government in all matters refpecl- 
in<r India: that the Prefident and two of the Commrt- 
fioners fhall form a Board; that he fhall be authorized to 
fummon the Commiffioners to meet as matters of importance 
may require; that in his abfence, the next named perion in 
the commiflion fhall be vefted with the powers of the I re- 
fident; and that as the Prefident will, from the nature of 
his fituation, be one of His Majefty’s confidential lervants, 
to him ought properly to belong that intercourfe between 
Government and the King’s fervants abroad, now exercifcd 
by the Secretary of State for the home department. 
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Third. It is fuggefted, that the powers vefted ill the 
Commiffioners for affairs of India, by the a6t 1784, of ap¬ 
pointing and removing the officers of the Board, fhall con¬ 
tinue in the Prefident and Commiffioners j that the princi- 
cipal Secretary fhall not, from holding fuch office, be dif- 
qualified, any more than the Commiffioners are, from hav¬ 
ing a feat in Parliament. 

Upon this particular branch of the fubjeft, without enter¬ 
ing iiito an enumeration of the magnitude of the bufmefs 
entrufted, by the Board, to its officers; it will be fufficient 
to obferve, that thefe officers have (under the orders of 
the Board) the charge of all communications with the 
Court of Directors, whether regarding the dortieftic admi- 
riiftration or foreign governments of India affairs ; that they 
have to preferve and arrange the records of the Board, as 
archives of the State, to which the other branches of the 
executive power may refort; that they have to make up 
reports on all cafes of law regarding t]he mterefts of the Com¬ 
pany’s fervants or the Public, as corinedled with the Com¬ 
pany ; that they have to prepare ftatements of the Company’s 
trade, revenues, debts, &c. to be laid before Parliament; 
and that they have to engrofs into the minutes of the Board 
all difpatches received from or fent tb India, and to convey 
the communications of the Board to the Court of Directors. 

Fourth. It is propofed, in order more fully to connect 
the political and commercial' branches, that the Board 
fhall be empowered to lay before the Court of Directors, 
5 whatever 
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whatever plans may be thought expedient, for the meli¬ 
oration of the Company’s affairs, and that the Directors 
{hall have the privilege of making an Avers or reports to the 
Board upon fuch fubje&s, That the Dire6tors {hall alfo 
have the privilege of laying before the Board, fuch propo¬ 
rtions as they .may confider it would be for the intereft 
of the Proprietors fhould be adopted, leaving it to the 
Commiffiorters to examine them, and to give their opinions 
and decifions. Thete proportions might come either from 
the Dire&ors, or from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
a&ing as a Secret Committee. 

These outlines of the conftitution of the Court of Di- 
re&ors, and of the Board of Commiflioners for Affairs of 
India, in connexion with the plan of government fuggefted 
for the prefidencies, and of trade for the Company, are 
fubmitted to the confideration of thofe who are entitled 
to deviie or eftablifh a fyftem of Indian affairs, calculated 
to render our Afiatic provinces *and commerce to the Eaft- 
Indies efficient branches of the empire, and of its refources. 
The whole of this detail has proceeded upon authenticated 
records; upon fyftems which have been propofed, but 
from circumftances not adopted ; upon meafures which 
have been recommended, by the intelligent fervants of the 
Company at home and abroad, with the object of improving 
the political and commercial interefts of Great Britain in 
the Eaft ; and upon a comparifon of the exifling fyftem of 
India affairs, with the<c)jvaTip|s fources of information. 
As a plan, it vefts that power in the governments in 
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India which the nature of our territories fee ms to require; 
it leaves to the Proprietors and to the Directors their 
trade and their revenues, appropriated in Inch a manner 
as to enfure to them the value of their privileges; and 
it arranges tire powers of the Company and of the Execu¬ 
tive Government, upon principles required by the characters 
of our Afiatic fubjedts, and by the fpirit of the BritilK 
Conftitution. 




THE END. 
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